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CHAPTER I. 


TRINIDAD, 


So many works having lately been written on 

the West Indies, perhaps it may appear 

egotistical in me to presume that I can offer 

any thing new; but a residence of sixteen 

years may have enabled me to see many 
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places, which mere travellers amongst these 
colonies have passed over ; and such I hope 
will be found to be the case by those persons 
who may favor me by a perusal of these 
volumes. Nor is egotism the only charge I 
have to dread. I fear a want of order will be 
found in my arrangement ; for, as my visits 
to the different Islands were many, and at 
various periods, I cannot fashion my notes 
into the form of a regular tour. 

Apologising therefore for any want of 
method they may discover, and bidding them 
remember, | did not run through the Islands 
in one of the Royal Mail Packets, merely 
catching a passing glance of the beautiful 
objects which even such a visit would present, 
but that I travelled into the interior, climb- 
ing many of the mountains, exploring the 
valleys, lingering for months together amongst 
the people, or in the towns, I will tax their 
patieuce no longer with further preamble ; 
but commence my wanderings, with an ac- 
count of Trinidad, as I saw it both before 
and after the emancipation. 
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On the fourteenth of May, 1839, I left 
Tobago, in H.M.S. Delight, (such is I believe 
the orthodox manner of commencing a tour,) 
wishing to reach Port of Spain as speedily as 
possible. The sea was rough, the weather 
fine, though somewhat hazy, and as the 
packet kept away from the coast I could not 
enjoy so good a view of the scenery as is 
generally obtained. At an early hour of the 
evening we glided past the North Post, and 
a little before sunset entered, through the 
Grand Boca into the beautiful gulf of Paria. 
The wind then became adverse to our reach- 
ing Port of Spain, but as the mists dis- 
persed, we had, so long as daylight lasted, an 
interestipg, though transient view of that 
part of the South American coast, called 
Cumana—interesting from associations con- 
nected with the past ; for, however opposed to 
the sentimental the traveller may be 
such a spot must recal the memory of 
Columbus and his gallant crew, who first 
sailed into that gulf, visited, and bestowed 
its present appellation upon the Island 


to which we were hastening under such 
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different auspices. And if Columbus could 
be forgotten when regarding Trinidad for 
the first time, the sight of the Caroni, as it 
dashes its billows to the ocean, would 
lead the beholder to the time, a few years 
later, when Sir Walter Raleigh made his suc- 
cessful attack upon San Joseph. That 
Columbus discovered Trinidad, is beyond all 
doubt ; whether he resided there and ex- 
plored a considerable part of it, as many of 
its inhabitants believe, I leave others to 
decide ; but his name, and that of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, give such an interest to the scene 
as I should be sorry to have taken from me. 
And the next morning when the sun rose, 
and, as the day advanced, shone brightly, 
on the shores on either side of the gulf, 
on its different islets, and gilded the town 
and shipping in the harbour of Port of Spain, 
I could not avoid thinking what a contrast 
all presented to the 31st of July 1498—when 
first, as Washington Irving, so beautifully 
describes it, Columbus sent his boats on 
shore to obtain water. Buta truce to all 
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this sentiment and digression. Trinidad is 
no longer inhabited by Caribs; and the 
fishers’ palm leaved huts are now lost in the 
magnificent buildings of Port of Spain. 
Breakfast was just finished on board the 
Packet when smoke rising from the Paria 
steam vessel denoted its immediate departure 
for Point la Brea. Near Point la Brea, lies 
thecelebrated Pitch Lake—and Linvoluntarily 
expressed a wish not to lose such an oppor- 
tunity of visiting it. The Captain kindly 
offering to send me on board the Paria, I 
hastily took leave of my fellow passengers, 
jumped into a boat and rowed briskly on 
towards the steam vessel, already on its 
way ; in an hour I stood on its deck, and 
was proceeding with celerity past the quarter 
of 8 , and so close in shore as to afford 
me a view of the estates on that coast, and 
the adjoizing district of San Fernando, where 
we stopped a short time to land and receive 


passengers, goods, &c. 
This ceremony completed, we proceeded 
on to Point la Brea, where we anchored 
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about four o’clock pm. J dined on board, 
for as the sun was intensely hot I resolved 
not proceed on my projected excursion till 
the cool of evening. 

As soon as the heat became less oppressive 
I went on shore accompanied by the captain of 
the steam-boat and one of the passengers, made 
a short visit to a gentleman in charge of an 
estate, to which, as he told me, a part, at 
least, if not the whole of the lake belongs, 
and then started eager for a sight of that 
wonderful phenomenon regarded as _ the 
greatest natural curiosity of Trinidad. 

During our walk over a broad and then 
very hard road about a mile in length, I was 
surprised by the sight of a very large locust 
tree, which | think has never been mentioned 
by any writer. It is rather singular it 
should have been unnoticed, for, in addition 
to its being very unusual to see these trees 
in frequented places, it is not far distant 
from the lake, on the right of the pathway, 
and certainly forms one of the most at- 
tractive objects. 
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I saw one of these trees in Tobago, of 
considerable height, having forty or fifty 
feet of straight trunk, large in circum- 
ference, before the branches commence, and 
then apparently extending as many more 
to the topmost bough; it was profusely 
laden with fruit which consists of pods, in 
shape like a bean, the shell of which is ex- 
tremely hard, and thick as a Spanish dollar. 
These pods vary in size from three to eight 
inches in length and from one to four in 
thickness or depth, are of the colour 
of tanned leather, and rough like a shagreen 
case. When opened, which is not effected 
without some difficulty, the natives take 
out a sort of friable pith not unpleasant to 
the taste, having aslightresemblanee to ginger- 
bread, but dry and husky ; each pod contains 
three grains, or seeds, about the size of a 
large filbert, rather red in colour, when first 
taken out, but soon turning black as jet, 
can easily be polished, and being very hard, 
capable of being converted into ornaments, 
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&c. The pod itself is made into snuff 
boxes, powder flasks, &c. 

Labat, a celebrated French author, tells of 
having made many small articles from the 
pod of the courbari or locust tree, but he 
was mistaken in asserting that it bears fruit 
twice in twelve months, like all other fruit 
trees in the West Indies. In Tobago, where 
I saw this magnificent tree, the inhabitants 
esteem ita fortuitous circumstance if they 
obtain a good crop once each year. It re- 
quires a growth of many years to bring these 
trees to perfection which accounts for their 
rarity and the comparatively few planted, 
whilst an infinite number have been cut 
down by Europeans for the sake of the 
wood, which is useful for axle-trees and 
wood-work for mills. The leaves are of a dark 
green colour, rather small in comparison to 
the size of the branches and fruit, forming 
a beautiful contrast to the flowers, which are 
of a yellowish white and of oval shape. 

The tree I now regarded was not of such 
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large dimensions, but its beautiful branches 
were beading under the weight of fruit such 
as I have described. 

It was sunset when we reached the lake 
and the air deliciously cool, thus enabling 
us to traverse its vast surface without dif- 
ficulty, more particularly as planks were 
placed across the fissures or chasms, so ac- 
curately described by Doctor Nugent of 
- Antigua, and inserted in the work of Mrs. 
Carmichael. To me the lake had the ap- 
pearance of an immense level plain with 
here and there thickets of shrubs, grass and 
trees growing out of the bitumen, which was 
then of a very dark colour and generally 
quite hard; some few places yielded to the 
impression of the foot and were of the 
consistency of pitch. 

The water flowing through the chasms 
was perfectly clear but luke-warm and of a 
disagreeable, acid taste. This warmth, no 
doubt, was owing to the heat of the sun, 
which, however, had no effect upon the solid 
part of the surface which was quite dry 
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though the day had been one of the hottest 
ever known. Sir James Alexander, in his 
account of this extraordinary place, says 
“The heat of the surface obliged me to 
dance up and down from the scorching of 
my feet, having taken off my shoes to wade 
through the broad chasms of water, across 
which, at that time, there were no planks.” 
Probably Sir James visited it under mid-day 
heat, or that the effect of the sun is not 
always the same; certain it is, that this 
evening, the surface of the lake was quite 
cool though the sun was still above the 
horizon. 

I was in hopes I should have found ships 
at La Brea laden with the matter dug from 
the lake, but the ardour, which for a time 
prevailed, in search of what was considered 
highly valuable, had abated. Cargos of it 
that had been shipped to England wore 
not approved, the different trials made 
were declared failures, and though in some 
parts of France it was said to answer for 
improving foot paths, in the manner it is 
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used for roads in the vicinity of the lake and 
the district of Naparima, few hopes were 
entertained of its becoming more useful. 
Still, though the prospect of its ever being a 
source of wealth appears closed, a time may 
come when some qualities more available 
may be discovered. A great deal of 
the bitumen is used for fuel in the 
distillation of rum, and partially in the 
sugar manufactories, as well as for steam 
navigation : and the question has arisen in 
my mind whether it could not be made of use 
in gas works. All this must be the result of 
experiment and time. 

I was disappointed in seeing the bitumen 
taken from the lake, but I did not enjoy 
the beauties of its diversified margin the 
less ; shrubs, trees, aloes, flowers and pine- 
apples, all luxuriate around it, and during 
the day, birds and butterflies flying hither 
and thither, detract from the loneli- 
ness of the scene. We gathered a pine- 
apple, the only one we found ripe, the 
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captain pared and divided it with his cut- 
lass, and we enjoyed its fine flavour. 

We lingered till the calm stillness of 
night imparted an aspect of gloom, which, 
my curiosity satisfied, I gladly exchanged 
for hospitable refreshment at the house of 
the gentleman before named. 

I felt no wish to prolong my stay at La 
Brea, which, though prettily situated, is 
only a small village consisting of poorly 
built cottages, the only one of neat ap- 
pearance being that of our host. Ten 
o’clock found me on board the steam-boat, 
in which, next morning, we weighed anchor 
to return to Port of Spain, steering in the 
first instance for San Fernando, a distance 
of thirty miles, along a shore rich in 
luxuriant estates, cane fields sprinkled 
amongst noble forests, and conspicuous from 
their bright, green houses with their pleasure 
grounds stretching down to the water's 
edge, interspersed with cocoa-nut and palm 
trees. Whilst we stopped at San Fernando 
which is much superior to La Brea and 
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pleasantly situated at the foot of the 
mountain, I paid a hasty visit to the 
harracks, erected on a gentle eminence 
immediately above the town and then oc- 
cupied by an officer and forty men belonging 
to the 74 Regiment. The meeting a friend, 
and the sight of numerous pretty houses in 
the vicinity of this little town, made me 
enjoy this interruption in my voyage ex- 
ceedingly, and I think had I known, that, 
from the boat having approached very near 
to the landing-place for the convenience of 
the passengers, and the tide falling, we should 
have been detained an hour, San Fernando 
would have been my resting place for the 
night. But at length we got clear of the 
mud, and the continued loveliness of the 
shore soon made me forget the vexation I 
had felt at the delay. 

Near Point a Pierre a magnificent estate 
called Plaisance was pointed out to me, and 
how much I wished to land and examine 
the warm springs situated on it; but there was 
no vessel near to convey me to them, so I could 
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only promise myself that excursion another 
time. 

I landed at Port of Spain, after four 
years absence, late at night—hastened to 
an hotel and betook myself to that rest the 
exertion of the previous two days de- 
manded. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Next morning my first care was to repair to 
the Packet, Delight, to seek, for the luggage I 
left on board when I so hurriedly transferred 
myself to the Paria—that duty performed, 
I returned to the Hotel to breakfast, then 
waited upon the acting governor, visited 
some friends, and passed the remainder of 
the day rambling about the town. Four 
years had witnessed great alterations and 
improvements, and as I walked through the 
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long wide streets all running parallel to the — 
sea, and shaded with trees, looked on its 
splendid buildings all of stone and uniform in 
appearance, and inhaled the delicious breeze 
from the ocean, I could but own the truth 
of the general assertion, that Port of Spain is 
tne finest town in the West Indies ; whilst 
its situation on the shore of the splendid 
Gulf of Paria, scarcely, I think, surpassed by 
that of Naples, the highly cultivated lands 
around producing all the luxuries of life, 
the entire freedom from hurricanes, which 
cause such devastation in many of the other 
colonies, and the exemption in a great degree 
from fatal sickness, combine to make it the 
most desirable as a residence. 

I dined that day with my friend Dangaud, 
and made the first arrangement to commence 
my tour by borrowing his chaise to take me 
to San Joseph, the following morning after 
I had taken leave of the acting Governor 
and his family at the Government House, 
St. Ann’s, and enjoyed a stroll through the 
beautiful grounds attached to that domain. 
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On my road to San Joseph, I saw, for the 
first time in the West Indies, a turnpike gate. 
This, and many other objects I had previ- 
ously seen, recalled to mind the late Sir 
Ralph Woodford, who offered to make 
turnpike roads through the colony if the 
inhabitants would consent to pay toll. This 
proposition, had it heen acceded to, would 
have proved a means of great prosperity, but 
the affluent inhabitants, froma feeling I can- 
not understand, declined the offer. 

San Joseph, the ancient capital of the 
Island, is a quiet, healthy spot, frequently 
serving as a convalescent post for the troops at 
St. James’s, and certainly for such a purpose 
no place could be better chosen. The in- 
habitants complain of its dulness, for their 
solitude is no longer enlivened by the band 
of the 1st W. I. Regt., to which they had 
been accustomed from 1825, till the chieftain, 
Donald Stewart, excited his African followers, 
then his fellow soldiers, (all being alike, 
enlisted recruits of the 1st W. I. Regt.) to 
revolt. But the beauty of its situation 
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renders it a most interesting spot, and of its 
dulness I saw nothing ; many kind friends 
were there to give me a warm welcome, and I 
hastened to meet them, resolving San Joseph 
should be my head quarters for a few weeks, 
to enable me to enjoy their society in the 
intervals of coming and going. There were 
several estates in the neighbourhood I 
wished to see, and I should thus diversify 
my pleasures. 

The barracks were now occupied by two 
officers and forty men of the 1st W. I. Regt., 
an officer and twenty men of the 74th 
Regt., and a staff assistant surgeon, whose 
office was nearly a sinecure, this year at 
least, although, he assured me, the previous 
one had been very unhealthy. 

When at San Joseph, I never neglect to 
enjoy the luxury of a bath in the river, which 
in one part forms a natural basin never less 
than eight feet deep, with a fine sandy 
bottom. A shelving rock a few feet above 
the surface invites the practiced swimmer 
to a dive, whilst one less skilful may choose 
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a little to the right, where the depth varies 
from one to four feet, a spot, to indulge 
in a similar pleasure. But let both the 
practiced and unskilful swimmer beware of 
the shoals of small fish perceptible on both 
sides, or, on the slightest cessation of move- 
ment, he will be attacked by those biting 
creatures, and the enjoyment of his bath 
destroyed. 

I had intended to go to Arima early the next 
morning, but the difficulty of procuring a 
horse detained me. To hire one was not prac- 
ticable ; the officers had none, or I should have 
been instantly supplied ; and here let me ob- 
servethat it would be advisable for the Govern- 
ment to allow every officer, in the West 
Indies, forage for a horse, or the means of 
keeping one. However, the delay was not 
to be regretted as I was enabled to par- 
ticipate in the pleasure of a dinner given by 
the officer of the 74th Regt., to celebrate the 
christening of his child. 

A horse, at last, was kindly lent to me, 
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and much obliged I felt for the loan, but 
surely such an animal never before tried the 
patience of an impatient traveller. It had 
a sore back, and had lost a shoe, but the 
hope of getting another, or a mule to supply 
its place, from some friend on the road, in- 
duced me to proceed though it was but 
slowly. 

Disappointment met me everywhere, so I 
was obliged to conquer my impatience, and 
stifle as well as I could my feelings of pity 
for the creature I bestrode, and jog on. 
As a proof of the extreme dryness of the 
season, I state, that on arriving at the ford 
of San Joseph, intersecting the river, I found 
it quite dry, and such had seldom if 
ever before been the case. The road was 
very dusty, the sun intensely hot, and even 
after its decline the air very sultry, but the 
beautiful scenery around compensated for 
these inconveniences. Lovely as ever looked 
the estates, Streatham Lodge, El Dorado, 
Orange Grove, Paradise, Laurel Hill, the 
Garden, and various others to the right and 
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left offering to view superb houses, extensive 
pastures (many of which resemble the parks 
of noblemen or gentlemen in England), and 
luxuriant full grown sugar canes, with a 
variety of trees, shrubs, and flowers. All these 
beauties with the many coloured birds flut- 
tering in every direction tended to divert the 
tedium of a compulsory slow ride. Arima 
is estimated at only eleven miles distance 
from San Joseph, but the state of my horse 
and the calls I made on my way, though 
brief ones, prevented my reaching the house 
of Mr. S—--, the corregidor, till past seven 
oclock. Nothing can be more refreshing 
than hospitality such as I received from Mr. 
S——, who, though not able to accommo- 
date me in his own house, directed the 
Casa-real to be opened, and everything pro- 
vided for my comfort, that of the men who 
accompanied me, and for my poor horse. 
To Mr. S—y, the Abbé, or curate of the 
village, I was also indebted for much 
kind attention. Both he and the Corregidor 
opposed my determination to continue my 
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tour to Band a Leste the following morning, 
urging that the season was too far advanced, 
and heavy rain, such as would render the 
roads impassable from the overflow of the 
rivers, might be daily and hourly expected— 
particularly after the long drought of the 
present year—another reason they alleged 
for my stay was, that the horse would be 
better. These arguments were very good, but 
I knew I could get a mule at Touroure, and 
the weather was now fine. 

Like the generality of mankind, as the 
_ present was propitious, I did not regard the 
future, so, on the twentieth of May, taking 
farewelleof the Corregidor and the Curate— 
the former giving me a sketch of part of my 
route, and the latter a cup of delicious 
coffee, I set out for Touroure. 

Hitherto, I had travelled what is con- 
sidered in the West Indies a good carriage 
road, but towards Touroure, the country as- 
sumed a wild aspect—the road becoming 
bad, then worse and worse, being intersected 
by the rivers, Arima, Maher, Guampo, 
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Arips, Valentia, Quarro, &c., &c. Sugar 
canes are seen in great abundance the whole 
ride from Port of Spain to Arima, but no 
cocoa trees tillafter leaving the latter, then 
increasing In number to Guampo, at which 
place are estates of that produce to some ex- 
tent, belonging to Frenchand Spanish families. 
The cultivation of cocoa was formerly a 
source of great emolument ; but the demand 
hasso decreased that thousands and thousands 
of those trees, once so valuable, now obtain 
but a slender subsistence for the possessors. 
Gigantic trees of various kinds attracted my 
notice—the most conspicuous amongst which 
was the Balatas. 

The only place of entertainment at 
Touroure, or indeed for many miles distance, 
is kept, or was at that time, by an old 
Sergeant of one of the West Indian Regi- 
ments, who has, with more of his discharged 
companions, located there for some years. 
His thatched cottage afforded no good ‘ enter- 
tainment for man and beast, yet I was 
glad to rest beneath its roof for an 
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hour, and to leave my horse in his care 
till my return, taking instead a small 
mule with a very bad character to carry me 
on to Manzanilla. 

A searcher after adveutures or a lover of 
the picturesque would be delighted with a 
ride through such an almost impassable 
wilderness as it is from Touroure to Manzan- 
illa, the road intersected by frightful ravines 
across which, in many places, were rough, 
slippery trunks of trees, scarcely wide 
enough for a footstep, whilst the wooden 
bridges over some of the streams or rivulets 
were no less difficult to cross. I encountered 
about forty of these rustic bridges, over 
which I walked, but the mule, who evidently 
did not wish to retrieve his bad character, 
was obliged to be hauled by ropes through 
the muddy water by two strong men. 

In the rainy season these rivulets rise to 
a great height and overflow the banks, but 
now, the water being shallow, the banks 
were high and the mud very deep. A 
great want of cultivation appeared all 
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around me, but the trees were beautiful, 
and amongst them the balatas and silk 
mahot especially claimed my admiration, 
the latter from the peculiarity of its 
fruit (if I may so term it,) which, with the 
exception of the toes, perfectly resembles 
the foot of a hare. 

It was dark when I came to the begin- 
ning of the quarter called Manzanilla, and 
in the obscurity, crossing a small bridge 
that appeared to me formed of smooth 
planks but which was in reality a round, 
slippery trunk of a tree, the mule fell and 
I was precipitated with some little violence 
on to the hard wood, my face much bruised, 
my eye much cut. Judge then how glad I 
felt to reach “ The Place,” and, though I 
found there but poor accommodation, having 
only a hammock to sleep in, how I enjoyed 
my rest. Those who love early rising and a 
walk on the sea shore can imagine why I, 
in spite of the pain in my face, was up with 
the birds and hastened to gaze on the sea 
for the first time on the eastern coast of 
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Trinidad, and how I relished a breakfast 
after such a ramble. 
Again I went along the seashore towards 
Mayaro, and at eleven came to Nariva; 
there crossing the river Mitan proceeded, still 
by the sea, to the river Ortoire, which I also 
forded, and leaving the shore took a path 
to the right leading through corn fields to 
an estate called Malgré tout, leaving which 
to the right, I again emerged on the beach. 
The gentleman I wished to see at Nariva 
was gone to Mayaro con magisterial business, 
and thither I followed, having made an ap- 
pointment to call on him as I returned from 
Beau Sejour, the property of two gentlemen, 
one of whom, perceiving my approach, and 
recognizing by the aid of a lorgnette who it 
was, came forward with a cordial welcome. 
We had not met for five years, and I own 
I was surprised at his discovering me, dis- 
guised as I was in a strange kind of travel- 
ling garb and a biuised face. In his wife, 
to whom he had been recently united, I 
recognised a niece of my old friend Mon- 
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sieur Germon, who had resided many years 
at San Joseph, and whose hospitable doors 
were always open to the officers, I was 
especially a favored guest, and when he left 
to return to France, and pressed me to ac- 
company him, nothing but my duty as a 
soldier prevented me. I wasin good health, 
and though certain of obtaining leave of 
absence, I refrained from asking. We parted 
full of hope in another meeting, but soon 
after his arrival at Toulouse, Monsieur Germon 
was taken ill, and died, Je vais retourner 
a vous mes quatre vingt dix enfans, was his 
expression, in parting, tu the ninety slaves on 
his estate ; and when I lost a valued friend, 
they were deprived of the best of masters. 

Soon after my arrival the associé came, 
and joined in hospitable attentions to the 
traveller—making a pleasant addition to 
our party, and assisting in inducing me to 
promise to stay and inspect the sugar 
works and other parts of the estate. The 
principal dwelling house of Beau Sejour is 


advantageously situated on a gentle emi- 
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nence looking over a fine pasture, or rather 
Jawn, and level lands filled with luxuriant 
sugar canes, extending to the sea shore ; 
whilst in front, inclining a little to the right, 
in the distance, is, Point Galeota: the 
whole well watered, the lands rich, fertile, 
and extensive. The. river Ortoire, flowing 
through a great part of the estate, is of 
good width, and navigable for boats to a 
considerable distance. 

Ihave been all my life a soldier, and am, 
therefore, but little skilled in the technical 
terms proper to describe steam engines and 
sugar mills, but those at Beau Sejour appeared 
perfect ; and such of my readers as may re- 
gret the omission, I refer to a work by a clever 
English gentleman, published in London,* 
and which contains a full description of the 
cultivation of the sugar cane, the mills and 
the whole process of distillation. 

Had I read this valuable description, 
before viewing these mills how much more 
interesting would everything have seemed. 


* “Nature and Cultivation of the Sugar Cain.” 
By G. R. Porter, Esq. 
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The greatest drawback to agriculture in 
the West Indies is the idleness of the 
Negroes, who work only four hours in the 
day, and then, notwithstanding the high 
wages they obtain, very negligently. 
Three quarters of a dollar each per diem, 
or rather for four hours superficial work, 
pesides other advantages equivalent to a 
dollar, four shillings and two-pence British, 
is what is usually paid to them, many will 
not work at all as long as they have any 
money, and, upon the slightest word of re- 
proach, quit the estate for ever. 

My friends were in great anxiety, lest, 
through the misconduct of these wilful 
labourers, the crops of this year should be 
lost, and as every month increases their 
insolence there was a worse prospect for 
the future. 

The principal estates in the district of 
Mayaro are Malgrétout, Mayaro, Beau Se- 
jour, Plaisance, Saint Margaret, Lagondoux, 
besides many rural farms where cocoa-nut 
trees, vegetables and roots, usually termed 
ground provisions, such as yams, sweet 
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potatoes, cassava, tanniers, &c., are culti- 
vated. Near the coast many of the in- 
habitants are chiefly supported by the 
manufacture of cocoa nut oil. 

Travellers in the islands must not be 
particular, they cannot roll along roads 
smooth as a bowling-green, reposing in their 
carriages; nay, like Tantalus, they must 
sometimes look at luxuries without enjoying 
them. Thus, nearly the whole way from 
Manzanilla to Point Galeota, a distance of 
twenty five or thirty miles, avenues of cocoa 
nut trees seem to offer you a shelter from 
the scorching rays of the sun ; but you only 
escape one dilemma to fall into another ; 
on the beach you are in danger of being 
capsized by your horse stumbling against 
the heaps of broken shells thrown up by 
the sea on that stormy coast, but in the 
avenues ’tis impossible to get on at all, for the 
ground is covered by fallen nuts, and the 
husks of those which have been opened to 
obtain the pulp, to extract the oil. The 
conchologist would be equally tantalized, 
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for amongst the heaps of shells which he 
would be delighted to see, scarcely a whole 
one is to be found ; repeatedly I alighted 
from my horse to seek for one but in vain. 
At point Galeota—a discovery of a sort of 
fuel, resembling English coal, had just been 
made, and I witnessed the first experiment 
of using it. A small pile of English coal, 
one of bitumen, from the Pitch Lake, and 
one of the newly found fuel, were placed 
upon the ground in the open air close to 
each other, and all set light to at the same 
moment. The English coal and that (or its 
similitude) of Beau Sejour, blazed up and 
burnt perfectly clear, but the bitumen 
did not blaze, only smoked. The engineer 
gave the preference to the new fuel, which 
was better he said for a steam engine, as the 
flame was equally strong as that from the 
English coal, and left no cinders ; he added 
that the Pitch Lake produce is not available 
for the steam engine or the manufacture of 
sugar, but for that of rum it answered well, 
and taking ie to a furnace, he opened the 
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door and shewed the bitumen burning with 
a bright flame. The proprietors had neither 
of them seen the spot where the fuel had 
been found, and were quite ignorant of its 
extent, but full of hope as to the result ; they 
determined upon immediately examining the 
nature of, and the importance to be attached 
to the discovery.* 


*] afterwards heard these hopes were disappointed. 
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CHAPTER III. 


CrncUMSTANCES prevented me extending my 
journey beyond Point Galeota, and obliged 
me to return by my former route. The 
ferry at the river Ortoire is crossed by means 
of acanoe kept by a Spanish Peon, who 
takes the traveller and his saddle, if riding, 
into the boat, and fastens the horse to the 
prow. This ferry is not broad, though deep, 
but what is rather singular, very smooth, 
notwithstanding its nearness to the sea; 
c 5 
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some parts of it are, I believe, frequented by 
that most wonderful fish the lamantin, or 
manatee, or vaca marina (sea cow) so forcibly 
described in the work of Mons. Labat. At 
the river Mitan I found myself in a terrible 
perplexity, for my friend, the justice, upon 
whom I depended for a boat, imagining, not- 
withstanding my promise, I should be kept at 
Beau Sejour, by the entreaties of my friends, 
had employed all his boats up the river. 
In vain I shouted, the high wind prevented 
my voice, and that of my two followers, 
from being heard for a long time, and when I 
succeeded in making myself observed, no 
boat was at hand. I knew of no ford, and 
was obliged to wait till a messenger was sent 
to shew me one close to the sea. The surf 
at this time was very high, and the waves 
were rushing with headlong impetuosity into 
the river—necessity compelled me to con- 
quer my dislike to a wetting, after having 
been broiled all day by the sun. Through 
surf and waves I rode whilst my companions 
stripped and waded across, and when safe on 
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the opposite side a heavy shower fell and 
gave us as complete a soaking with fresh 
water as we had just received from the sea. 
Many were the apologies made for leaving me 
in such a strait, but dry clothes which I 
always carry in a tin case upon such ex- 
cursions soon made me comfortable, and 
whilst dinner was preparing I set off to 
inspect the cocoa nut oil manufactory of 
which M—-— is the lessee. I could not 
sea the machinery of the mill in operation, 
as nearly all the work-people had left in 
consequence of a slight reprimand he had 
given them for impertinence, and disrespect 
to the gentleman, his assistant, who being 
disturbed late one night by their boisterous 
singing, dancing, and noisy music, mildly 
requested them to go to a greater distance 
from his lodging. Instead of complying with 
this reasonable request, they told him hemight 
go and sleep at the mill, for they should 
not move to please him. He complained of 
this insolence to the head of the establish- 
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ment, whose rebuke, mild as it was, provoked 
their instant departure. 

The estate of Nariva is not nearly so fertile 
as many at a little distance ; owing to the 
soil being sandy, the cocoa nut trees are 
not so large, nor is the fruit to be com- 
pared to that of the East Indies ; but it was 
abundantly supplied with herds of horned 
cattle, pigs, poultry, and fish, from the river 
Mitan, as well as from the sea; very large 
oysters are found, and I partook of a dish of 
a kind called kuffum, said to be better known 
at Barbadoes than there, and certainly a great 
delicacy. 

After breakfast, next morning, I left 
Nariva, accompanied by my friend, whose 
magisterial duties called him to Manzanilla, 
having previously inspected a large pasture 
cleared under his directions with a number 
of cattle feeding on it all in good condition. 

We arrived at Manzanilla about noon, and 
after resting till sunset I again resumed my 
journey, not very much delighted at exchang- 
ing the horsel had taken to carry me thence to 
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Beau Sejour, forthe stubborn mule ; but 
instead of going to Touroure I proceeded ina 
contrary direction, to Nariva, towards Man- 
zanilla point ; I crossed the river Lebranche, 
where, about fifteen months before, an English 
gentleman, Doctor Warden, had been drowned. 
How this fatal accident occurred no one could 
tell. The people in the neighbourhood say 
that when the Doctor attempted the passage 
of the river the water was low, and the next 
_ morning his body, and that of his horse, were 
found floating with the tide. 

At high water, in stormy weather, or 
during spring tides, the river Lebranche, 
where it flows into the sea, becomes very: 
deep and daugerous to cross, but this even- 
ing the tide had fallen, and the water was 
only ankle deep, and very smooth, yet still 
my stubborn mule made a great difficulty in 
crossing. 

On the other side of the river I met, by 
appointment, the teacher of the Mico school, 
to whom I had been introduced that morn- 
ing, and he conducted me by Manzanilla bay 
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to the Point, and passing the unoccupied 
house of the late Doctor Warden we arrived 
at his dwelling, near the Mico school, re- 
cently established, a little before the close 
of day. 

This gentleman was the only European, or 
white man, residing in the district, and being 
a bachelor, his time, when not engaged in 
teaching, must have been passed very dully, 
and so tired had he become that he was on 
the point of leaving, and was to be succeeded 
by a married man who had a large family. 

The school consisted of between fifty and 
sixty scholars, including adults, and on Sun- 
days about two hundred persons assembled 
to attend prayers. read by him, as there is 
no church, chapel, or clergyman of any sect 
throughout the district, which is inhabited 
chiefly by the families of discharged African 
soldiers, who, attracted by the fertility of 
the soil, located themselves in that district. 
But though such was their intention in com- 
ing there, they are too indolent for so im- 
portant an object, for, whilst they possess 
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lands capable of enriching them in the 
highest degree, they simply cultivate what 
they require for present support—a small 
quantity of rice, cocoa, coffee, Indian corn, 
ground provisions, and some few of the 
tropical fruits ; with property abounding 
with the finest trees and materials—their 

cottages are poor looking, miserable dwellings: 
offering a sad contrast to those whitewashed 
dwellings covered with honeysuckles and 
roses, and standing in neatly cultivated 
gardens, which form such a pleasing portion 
of the landscape scenery of England. 

Manzanilla Point is a considerable 
height, commanding an extensive view of the 
adjacent country, stretching to the sea on one 
side, whilst on the other in fine weather may 
be distinguished Points Mayaro and Gal- 
eota. 

I started at an early hour next morning 
for Morne Calabash, about nine miles 
distant, first taking a cup of coffee with the 
teacher, who certainly had no cause to thank 
me, for having lengthened his day in such a 
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solitude, The road was bad, but the rising 
sun made every thing cheerful, and gave 
fresh beauty to the pretty white and pale 
pink blossoms of the Arnotta trees or shrubs, 
with their ripe pods half opened, disclosing 
the red seed which forms the paint, deepen- 
ing the hues of the flowers, and shining 
through the leaves of the trees, giving a 
charm even to the poor thatched cottages of 
the Africans. 

Cocoa and coffee with orange, banana, 
and other fruit trees or shrubs were sprinkled 
about in profusion; but I looked in 
vain, along this tract of country, for the 
Mammee apple, Alligator, or Avocado pear, 
the Shaddock, or Citron tree. What a pity 
that, instead of allowing the greater part of 
their lands to be covered with useless trees, 
high brushwood, long grass, and noxious 
weeds, they do not cultivate the above named 
fruits which would so well repay them 
for their labour. 

Provision grounds, Indian corn and rice 
fields are seen in the vicinity of the huts, 
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but the greater part of the productions are 
cultivated in the hollows and ravines in the 
deep recesses of the forests, and well is the 
tourist repaid for his toil in exploring these 
spots. Toil it can scarcely be called, for so 
many objects of interest absorb the atten- 
tion ; at one time lost in admiration at the 
immense trees bearing such a different ap- 
pearance to those of the forests of England ; 
at another, emerging from their depth and 
gloom, you utter an exclamation of pleasure 
at the sight of a smiling valley or ravines 
glowing in the luxuriance of cultivation. 

At seven o'clock my guide stopped at a 
cottage on the ascent of Morne Calabash, 
where refreshment is provided for travellers. 
I alighted, and found several women e:nployed 
in spreading grains of cocoa to dry, and 
shelling ears of Indian corn—some of which 
were given to my mule, whilst prepared 
cocoa, fresh eggs, and cakes made of the corn 
meal were plated before me; these, with 
some biscuit that the teacher of the Mico 
school had sgaiefor me, formed an excellent 
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breakfast. My followers partook of nearly 
the same fare, only, from choice substituting 
salt fish for fresh eggs. A few words I here 
wish to address to my readers and criticisers. 
Though I thus minutely describe my break- 
fast, &c. let them not suppose I place too 
high a value on the good, eatable things of 
this life, but I entreat them to remember an 
early ride adds keenness to the appetite, and 
makes us seek to supply our craving ; on the 
summit of a mountain we do not look for 
dainties, therefore I was agreeably surprised, 
and entered the circumstance in my note- 
book, and now mention what I had for the 
benefit of those stay-at-homes who have never 
breakfasted on Morne Calabash off Indian 
fare. 

This elevation is a sort of table land, with 
good soil, but not much exceeding in height 
its neighbouring mountains. The men be- 
longing to the cottage were at work in their 
grounds, which I walked through, and praised, 
thus gaining a high place in their esti- 
mation, and a name to be boasted of to 
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other travellers ; whilst I equally pleased 
the women by purchasing a string of shells 
naturally threaded to a species of stout, 
long, variegated sea-weed found on the Man- 
zanilla shore, and which one of them had 
tastefully plaited. 

As I now intended to proceed to Touroure 
I dismissed the guide I had engaged at 
the Point, and mounting my mule, no longer 
stubborn as it advanced towards home, soon 
left the cheerful country I had passed over 
in the morning, and came to the wilderness 
round Touroure. Frequently was I obliged 
to dismount, and lead my mule through ra- 
vines, or across bridges. It is a toilsome 
journey, winding amongst thick, gloomy 
woods, with not a hut or sign of habitation 
to be seen; many parts recalling to mind 
those pathless forests of Europe—the resort 
only of banditti; but this idea need bring 
with it, no apprehension to a traveller in the 
West Indies, for, through the densest woods, 
most dreary wilds, you may ride unarmed 
and free from fear as far as man is concerned. 
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Notwithstanding the dreary, wild look of 
every thing around, I was struck with the 
apparent fertility of the soil, and felt a wish 
arise in my mind that I might travel over 
this district at a subsequent period, when 
the streams, now only crossed by trunks of 
trees, might glide through cultivated fields 
and gardens, the fertile soil yielding wealth 
to the children of industry, and the beauti- 
ful umbrageous trees, now lost in impene- 
trable masses, might stand as the principal 
object in the cheerful landscape. 

Arrived at Touroure, cultivation and huts 
appeared again, and I had the pleasure to 
find the horse left in charge of the serjeant 
quite well, and so impatient of restraint as 
to break from its rope and gallop off a con- 
siderable distance into the country. Though 
still without a shoe, I very vladly re-mounted 
him when found, and bestowing a gratuity 
upon the serjeant for his trouble and the 
use of his mule I proceeded slowly on to 


Arima, with the intention of calling at 
Guampo. 
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The whole way I passed cocoa and coffee 
grounds, but not in good order, and offering 
a gloomy illustration of what I had observed 
in the sugar estates, viz. the want of proper 
workmen ; in these plantations it is more 
extraordinary as the labour is so light that 
children are capable of performing it ; but 
the weeds are suffered to grow to a great 
height ; even the gathering the fruit is 
scarcely performed, a greater part being al- 
lowed to drop to the ground either to rot or 
be devoured by the squirrels, every thing 
offering a cheerless contrast to the flourish- 
ing state of the Colony during the adminis- 
tration of the late Sir Ralph Woodford ; and 
equally cheerless is the prospect for the 
future. 

These reflections were strengthened by a 
conversation with the Chevalier de Verteuil, 
at whose estate (cocoa) I passed. the night. 
He was another old and esteemed friend, 
brother-in-law to Monsieur German, and after 
a long chat on bygone days and events we 
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touched upon the Emancipation Bill and its 
effect on the colonies. 

Surely never was any poor traveller so 
troubled with his steeds. Arising early the 
morning after my arrival at Guampo, the 
first. piece of intelligence I heard was, that 
my horse had escaped again and could 
no where be found. My host offered me 
his to go as far as Arima, but as it was the 
only one he possessed he could not spare it 
to take me further. I accepted his offer, 
and could not refrain from a hearty laugh, 
when I arrived at the Corregidor’s, and found 
him just setting forth in quest of the only 
horse he possessed, which had, like mine, 
run away. 

In my perplexity I applied to the Abbé 
Sanchez, and he assisted me, but upon the 
same condition as the Chevalier: namely, 
that I returned it in case of finding the 
truant, or being able to procure another ; to 
this I readily agreed, but resolved to stay 
the day at Arima in the hope of being able 
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to manage without putting the good Abbé to 
such inconvenience. 

Arima is a rather large village, but the 
houses are mean in appearance, most of 
them being thatched cottages, little better 
than those of Touroure and Manzanilla ; 
the streets are laid out regularly, but long 
grass and weeds grow in profusion in them. 
The only good house is the curate’s. 
The Casa Real, (royal palace) notwithstand- 
ing its regal name, is a very poor dwelling, 
consisting of only two small apartments 
meanly furnished. The stable, in a di- 
lapidated state, is at the end of a narrow 
enclosure, overrun with rank grass and 
noxious weeds. Still Arima boasts a square 
and a pretty church, something similar to 
that at San Joseph, but the appearance of 
the former is marred, like the enclosure of 
the Casa Real, by being filled with weeds. 
The market, exceedingly poorly supplied, is 
held in the open air and in a narrow street. 
Many of the gardens surrounding the cot- 
tages are prettily planned, and contain good 
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fruit trees ; among them the avocado pear, 


orange, mango, and chili plum ; but in these 
gardens, as well as in all places about Arima, 
the beauty is destroyed by want of order. 


Laurel Grove was my next place of 


resort ; when about two miles on the road 


thither, I perceived my truant horse 


fastened toa tree near-a hut, in front of 
which were some peasants, who came to- 
wards me to claim a recompence for stopping 
the animal; whilst they were speaking a 
man hastened up from another direction and 
claimed the whole merit of the detention ; 
this was vehemently denied by the others, 
and a war of words, difficult to describe, 
ensued, all vociferating in a jargon of broken 
English, bad French, and equally bad 
Spanish, strangely intermingled. To put 
an end to this confusion of tongues I gave 
the six disputants each a trifle, shifted sad- 
dle and bridle, sent the curate’s horse back 
by his servant, who had accompanied me so 
far, and went on to Laurel Hill, situated on 
an eminence midway between Arima and 
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San Joseph, about a mile from the high road ; 
my newly recovered Pegasus being unwilling 
to turn off the road leading to his home. 
From this spot is a fine, extensive view of 
the Tacarigua District—the intermediate, 
highly cultivated, level lands, and neighbour- 
ing rich estates. The sugar works, buildings, 
and dependencies are of the best description ; 
besides these there is an excellent water 
mill, the streamlet of which renders the 
whole estate fertile. In the garden, attached 
to the house, were two Malacca apple trees, 
full of beautiful, red fruit, which, though like 
the apple in shape, partakes more of the 
nature of a plum; nutmeg trees producing 
an abundant supply, mango, cocoa, the bois 
immortel, and shining amongst all the rest 
the arnotta with its blossoms, leaves, and 
bursting pods. Besides myself, the family 
party, consisting of M—— and his wife, and 
her two brothers, was increased by the 
presence of the Protestant clergvman and his 
lady, who, however, refused to stay the night. 
The next day, 26th May, at ten o'clock, 
YOU, 1. D 
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I entered the barracks at San Joseph, after 
an absence of seven days, during which I had 
travelled, ina south easterly direction across 
the Island, a distance of several miles, and 
enjoyed, notwithstanding the prognostica- 
tions of my friends, fine weather. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tue hospitality every where offered me, 
encreased my wish for further rambles, and 
finding some gentlemen at San Joseph, who 
had left Port of Spain for the purpose of 
visiting Las Cuevas, I resolved to join them ; 
but as it was Sunday when I came back to 
my head quarters, and I could not get my horse 
in condition to start again so soon, I let 
the party proceed without me, arranging to 
follow as soon as possible ; contenting myself 
p 3 
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meanwhile with a bath in my favorite spot 
and the company of my brother officers. 

This ramble led me in a northerly direc- 
tion from San Joseph, and through the rural 
and picturesque scenery of the Maraccas 
valley, abounding in coffee and cocoa plan- 
tations, interspersed with a variety ot fruit 
trees, amongst which the avocado pear was 
the most conspicuous. 

Ten streams of clear limpid water in- 
tersect this valley, which render it, during 
the rainy season, when they rise to a great 
height, and overflow the banks, rather dif- 
ficult to traverse; but in the fine warm 
weather add greatly to the beauty of 
the landscape, and diffuse a most refreshing 
coolness through the air. | have seldom 
enjoyed an excursion in any country as I did 
the eight miles through this lovely valley. 

At the end of the Maraccas, I came to the 
foot of the formidable mountain——which 
must be traversed in order to reach Las 
Cuevas. The ascent is toilsome and fatigu- 
ing, exceedingly difficult in many places, and 
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in some dangerous ; I was at times compelled 
to creep on hands and feet through crevices, 
and in others to lead my horse over precipit- 
ous heights which it appears scarcely possible 
for any thing but a mountain goat or chamois 
to climb. And when, by exercising great 
agility, J had ascended to the summit, to 
descend to Las Cuevas seemed impossible. 
The mountain is covered with forest trees 
of gigantic height and size, the growth of. 
ages, and so closely intertwined as to be 
quite impervious ; as I descended, the 
trees became less thick in places, and then 
for a few minutes what a magnificent sight 
was spread before me. At my feet lay the 
plain in all its loveliness, with the bay of Las 
Cuevas, and the bright sea beyond, but 
this lovely picture passed, and I was again 
involved in forest gloom, my path obstructed 
by fallen trunks and stumps of trees. The 
only track down this declivity has apparently 
been formed by the rush of water, which 
doubtless flows in torrents during the heavy 
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rains. Woe to the traveller down this forest: 


mountain at such a season—but now the 
direction of their course showed me the path 
to thread, and the rivulets of sparkling 
brightness which crossed my route were a 
refreshment to my wearied senses. 

At length I reached the descent, and 
cocoa trees appeared, and an extensive plain, 
appropriated to the cultivation of that pro- 
duce, was before me, the commencement 
of the estate Las Cuevas, but no signs of 
human habitation ; and I pursued my way 
through avenues of cocoa trees, shaded by 
the plantain and musa paradisiaca, the long 
stems of which contrasted forcibly with the 
rich green of the cocoa underneath, whilst, far 
superior to either, shone the resplendent 
foliage of the bois immortel. 

Allin an instant the mansion met my 
longing sight, and exhausted with toil, heat, 
and hunger, after six hours tedious ride from 
San Joseph, I sought its hospitable shelter. 
Here I found the party I had appointed to 
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meet, but they looked surprised at seeing me, 
and enquired how I had contrived to get 
there; they had found the journey se 
fatiguing and difficult that they thought I 
should, when I saw the task before me, 
retrograde. 

Refreshments were procured and I satisfied 
my intolerable hunger, and took a cup of 
coffee. Trinidad is the last place in which te 
expect to find cocoa prepared, (at the planta- 
tions). After this I adjusted my dress, and 
with renewed strength and spirits, again set 
out with the manager of the estate, a 
French gentleman, and one of the visiters, 
to visit the bay Las Cuevas, our path leading 
us through avenues of cocoa trees for a dis- 
tance of nearly two miles. 

The sea in the bay, which in form re- 
sembles a horse shoe, was remarkably smooth 
though usually quite the contrary, the surf 
beating with violence up the beach, a level 
sand but of no great extent. Ata consider- 
able height above rhe bay towers Fort 
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able height above the bay towers Fort — 
Abercrombie, said to have been constructed 
by order of the illustrious General whose 
name it bears. 

Leaving our horses on the beach, we 
determined to ascend to the Fort, which has 
been many years abandoned; by dint of 
great exertion, using both hands and feet, 
we succeeded in forcing our way through 
overgrown brushwood, trees, long grass, and 
above all the lianes or ground ivy that clings 
with tenacity to the feet and legs, and if 
you use your hands to endeavour to get free 
you become a still greater prisoner, and stood 
amongst the ruins of the fortifications. 

The view over the sea is splendid, but all 
around tells of desolation ; in one spot lie 
three guns, dismounted and almost concealed 
amongst grass and weeds ; at another open- 
ing you gaze over a tremendous precipice 
which makes you involuntarily recoil as you 
look down; whilst scattered around are 
ruins half hidden in brushwood. One of my 
companions observed that this was the place 
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where Sir Ralph Abercrombie first landed in 
the Island ; others, however, deny this tra- 
dition. The Fort commands the entrance to 
the bay, and is in a most advantageous po- 
sition. The same gentleman told me that 
formerly the mails were landed at this bay 
and transported over the mountains to Port 
of Spain, but this is also denied and with 
reason, certain it is that for the last fourteen 
years they have been conveyed by the packet 
through the Bocas. 

From the name of the bay I hoped to have 
seen caves that could be explored, but in 
that was greatly disappointed. Las Cuevas 
(the caves) are so situated in the bay as to 
be constantly filled with deep water, that 
flows in from the sea, thus being accessible 
only for boats and canoes, in which people 
enter them to catch the fish that resort there. 

The French gentleman related to me an 
incident which occurred to his predecessor : 
whilst fishing near the caves he hooked a 
large fish of the species called grooper *, 


*Never having seen the word in print, or writing, 
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which, with irresistible force, dragged him 
and his boat into the cave, and would cer- 
tainly have upset him, had he not loosened 
the line and relinquished his prey. 

On descending from the Fort we re-mount- 
ed our horses and proceeded to inspect the 
plantation, containing thirty-eight thousand 
cocoa trees, shaded by the lofty Bois Immor- 
tel,* but here I beheld with regret that 
half the year’s produce would be lost for 
want of labourers. 

The isolated situation of this property 
deters people from coming to, or residing 
upon it, and those of the labouring class 


the author has traced the name of this fish, 
according to sound, but from its broad shape, it 
may possibly indeed be denominated after the 
Spanish term, Grupa, in Baretti’s Dictionary, 
(Crupper.)—It grows to a _ considerable size, 
and is very solid, substantial food, liked by many 
people. 


*The flowers of these beautiful trees are, on first 
bursting into blossom, of the colour of the lilac, but 
they gradually assume a bright crimson, which, shin- 
ing amidst the green foliage, make the scenery 
strikingly attractive. 
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who are induced to engage soon weary of it, 
even though comfortably settled in good 
cottages, with gardens, and plenty of provi- 
sions. How easy would it be for an Euro- 
pean peasantry to pursue the culture of 
cocoa and coffee! and surely many would 
find it to their advantage to go out to a 
colony, like Trinidad, for that purpose. 
From the grounds of Las Cuevas, as well 
as from the bay, the mountains above appear 
of a stupendous height, and one feels sur- 
prised, on looking up at them, at having 
passed over what seem, apparently, formed by 
nature, as a barrier to communication be- 
- tween the interior of the colony and these 
plains, at least on the land side ; for, as you 
gaze, it appears impossible to re-traverse 
them. Yet what beauty they give to the 
landscape! and how they elevate the mind 
of the traveller ! how magnificent their sharp 
pointed peaks clothed with forests to their 
summits! how glowing the varied tints cast 
by the sun-beams upon them! and who 
could refrain from an exclamation of delight 
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at the arch formed by the meeting of the 
branches of trees which connect two 
mountains, and beneath which there is 
an opening. This description of arch is 
called La Ventana (the window). There is 
a solemn grandeur in such a scene the heart 
must feel, and I inwardly joined in the 
ejaculation of the poet, “ Praise be to God 
for the mountains.” 

But the sublime alone did not occupy me, 
for I inspected the provision grounds, and 
made enquiries respecting the shipping of 
the produce for Port of Spain. Vessels of 
two or three hundred tons can enter the bay 
and most persons visiting Las Cuevas prefer 
going by sea in order to avoid crossing the 
mountains. 

The next morning we formed a party of 
six, including the proprietor and manager of 
the estate, and at an early hour proceeded to 
retrace our path to San Joseph. The weather 
was fine, and with only one incident we suc- 
ceeded in ascending the mountain, and now 
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that I had friends with me the fatigue seemed 
less. 

We all walked, and with the exception of 
' one led our horses, he, trusting to the ani- 
mal’s sagacity, allowed him to choose his own 
course, himself following leisurely. Suddenly 
the horse, who had gone too much on one 
side, fell down an abrupt precipice, rolling 
over sharp stumps of trees and thorny bushes. 
The poor animal, when at the bottom, groaned 
piteously, and then lay to all appearance 
dead. We gave him up as irrecoverably lost, 
for it seemed impossible that any man could 
descend to him. In this exigency one of 
the followers, an African soldier, acting upon 
impulse, darted, with the swiftness of the 
gazelle, down the declivity to the spot where 
the horse lay motionless, and by means of a 
cutlass, he carried in his hand, disen- 
tangled the animal from the branches and 
lanes that entwined him, unfastened the 
girths and took off the saddle, but the horse 
continued motionless and the weight was too 
much for one man to raise ; Just at this time 
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the manager came up, and seeing what had 
occurred, contrived to get down to the 
soldier’s assistance. By their joint efforts, 
the horse was dexterously turned over, raised, 
and to our amazement stood on his legs, 
shook himself, and proved to be uninjured. 

When up the acclivity we bestowed some 
little praise on the soldier who had volun- 
tarily rushed to the rescue, congratulated 
the owner of the horse on getting him safely 
restored, advising him to take better care for 
the future, and again went on, without 
stopping, till we reached the hut on the top 
of the mountain inhabited by a class called 
Peons. 

A few coffee shrubs, some cassava, yams, 
Indian corn, plantains, &c., were growing 
around, but nothing in a state of maturity, 
owing in a great degree to the unusually long 
drought. Our hostess regretted she could 
not give us eggs with our cold ham, obsery- 
ing, where there was no corn there could he 
no eggs; nor could we obtain maize or 
Indian corn for the horses, but there was 
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plenty of grass and a spring of excellent 
water. Refreshed and rested, we descended 
the mountain, rode through the lovely 
Maraccas valley to San Joseph, where we 
arrived just in time for the Officers’ mess. 
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CHAPTER YV. 


Twenty-nintd May.—This morning, a la 
bonne heure, I rode forth from my head 
quarters to la Réconnaissance, distant about 
fourteen miles, the first part of which is on 
the high road to Arima; then, inclining 
to the left, I should have taken a path near 
the habitation called “The Farm,” but 
which path I missed and went on a consider- 
able distance, till, suspecting my error, I 
applied to some Peons, one of whom offered 
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to become my guide. He conducted me up 
a steep ascent, between verdant hills, then 
over rocky ground, which again changed 
into deep ravines to descend and ascend, 
with alternate, small, level tracts, till we came 
to the summit of a lofty mountain. There, 
on an extensive table land, is one of the 
finest cocoa plantations perhaps in the 
universe. 

Losing my way, and afterwards being 
obliged to conform to the foot pace of the 
guide, prevented my being in time for the 
family breakfast, but the proprietor, after 
the first friendly salutation, exclaimed, “ You 
shall have breakfast though Mrs. G— must 
cook it,” and then he went on to explain 
that they were without servants of any 
description. 

The estate is isolated, so remote, no one 
would remain long in their service, all find- 
ing some excuse to obtain leave of absence 
and then never returning. 

Thus the wife of the proprietor, an amiable 
and elegant lady, was obliged to do all the 
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household drudgery besides attending to her 
two infant children. I entreated, implored 
that nothing might be cooked for me, that 
any thing they had prepared, if only plain 
bread or biscuit would be quite sufficient, but 
both lady and gentleman were deaf to all I 
could say, and the former disappearing to 
execute her hospitable determination, the 
latter took me to inspect the grounds. ; 

At Las Cuevas the luxuriant growth of the 
cocoa, and the scenery around is beautifully 
sublime if I may use such a strong expres- 
sion, but at La Réconnaissance, it is enchant- 
ingly lovely, and well indeed has Mrs. 
Carmichael depicted its charms in her in- 
teresting narrative of the estate of which she 
must have had most accurate information, 
and which left a most vivid impression on 
her mind, for it is said the fair authoress 
was never there in person. Here the cocoa 
trees are planted with order and regularity 
far surpassing the other estates of the kind 
in Trinidad ; and it appeared to me the 
only one laid out according to the theory 
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prescribed for the culture, the only one with 
the trees at a sufficient distance from each 
other. The vast, level plain on which they 
are planted is surprising in its extent when 
we consider the height of the mountain, but 
more amazing is it to contemplate the in- 
finitely loftier, green mountains, by which 
it is surrounded, and which, lovely as they 
appear, seem placed there by nature to shade 
and protect the, comparatively speaking, 
still lovelier valley of La Réconnaissance— 
most appropriately was it so named by 
General Lopinot, the founder. 

At this period the trees were full of fine 
fruit, the greater part of which, the pro- 
prietor said, would be lost, as he laboured 
under the same difficulties as the proprietor 
of Las Cuevas: viz. want of labourers ; 
very few of whom can be prevailed on, 
since the Emancipation of the apprentices, 
Ist August 1838, to assist in gathering the 
cocoa, for any wages or recompense that can 
be offered, much less will they lend a 
hand in clearing the weeds and long grass 


ye 
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which rise to a sad height under the trees. 
The possessor had fortunately engaged 
two mowers from Scotland, who were at 
work under the shade of the trees this 
morning, and much good did they effect ; 
but to cause a radical clearance a much 
greater number is required. On several of 
the bois immortel trees, shading the cocoa, 
Vanilla plants were entwined like ivy, ad- 
ding greatly to their beauty, while some 
fine arnotta shrubs in full hearing gave a 
still greater brilliancy to the scene. 

About six or seven years since a part of 
this estate was appropriated, by a former 
proprietor, to the culture of arnotta, which 
he manufactured and exported ; but although 
it formed a very beautiful crimson or scarlet 
dye, it did not realise sufficient to defray 
the attendant expenses, consequently the 
present possessor had the trees rooted up, 
only retaining a few for ornament. 

The house is, in every respect, conformable 
to its situation, and surrounded by a variety 
of fruit trees, &c. Ina sequestered spot, 
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ornamented with shrubs and flowers, repose 
the remains of General and Madame Lopinot, 
the first possessors, first discoverers and 
first founders of the estate. After enjoying 
my breakfast and some of my favorite 
beverage, coeoa, I proceeded to the granary 
or store to look at a part of the year’s crop 
which had been gathered ; some was in a fit 
state for use, and some on trays drying in 
the sun. 

Cucoa, to be drank in perfection, should 
be taken when fresh, and should be prepared 
from new vrains, the reverse of coffee, the 
grains of which improve with age ; and could 
it be easily procured in that state there 
would be a great demand, so superior would 
it be to that generally used, and so excellent 
would the chocolate be made from it. Its 
qualities are so nutritious that it would serve 
the poor instead of animal food, which they 
ean seldom procure; and as it would be 
good during the winter season, throughout 
Europe it would serve asa substitute for 
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the wretched beverage millions take under 
the denomination of tea. 

Having passed a few hours, that glided 
only too rapidly away, at this interesting 
abode, and refusing the solicitations of my 
kind host and hostess to prolong my stay, 
malgré le manque des domestiques, at least 
to dinner, I re-mounted my horse and 
called my guide, who had also partaken 
largely of the good cheer of La Réconnais- 
sance, and returned to the barracks at San 
Joseph, hastened to get a dive in the river, 
after which I had just time to make wn peu 
de toilette, when my good friend Mr. J 
called by appointment, and conveyed me in 
a gig to his house at Laurel Hill, where I 
passed the remainder of the day, and at 
night reposed in the same apartment as on 
the 25th instant. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


3071 May.—From Laurel Hill I, very early, 
accompanied Messieurs J—— and 0O—— 
first to the estate Pampeluna, thence, after 
breakfast, being joined by Mr. M——, pro- 
ceeded to the Caroni, crossed that river in 
a boat, our horses swimming free without 
being led, and then re-mounting we traversed 
the grand Savannah to Shirwan or Chagua- 
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nas,* called at the estates of Saint Lucia 
and Felicity, and at another, the name of 
which I neglected to note down and have 
forgotten, and took up our abode for the 
night at Edinburgh, situated at nearly the 
farthest extremity of the district or 
quarter. 

The distance from Laurel Hill by the 
above mentioned route to the Edinburgh 
estate is estimated at thirty miles. From 
Laurel Hill to San Joseph (six miles) there 
was a good carriage road, thence, to Pam- 
peluna, it degenerated into only a tolerably 
good bridle path, getting worse as we ap- 


proached the river, and still worse as we 


advanced upon the Grand Savannah, a plain 
of ten miles in length and the same in 
breadth, with groves of trees, bamboos, and 
long bulrushes interspersed. In some parts 
are springs, running streams, and small lakes, 
if I may use such a term, speaking of what 


* That quarter is known by both or either of 
these names. 
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are in reality nothing but mere ponds ; and 
many parts are complete swamps. Viewed 
from an eminence this plain appears per- 
fectly level, but passing over it the traveller 
finds, in many places, large holes, deep ruts, 
crevices, and small mounds or hillocks, with 
scarcely sufficient space between them for 
the foot of a horse, and it requires the as- 
sistance of animals well accustomed to the 
nature of .the ground to traverse it in 
safety. 

Droves of horned cattle are seen grazing 
on the rich pasture of the more favored 
parts of the Savannah; these are considered 
wild, but were formerly tame, or at least 
tame herds were originally placed there and 
allowed to roam at large, Some persons 
assert that even now the cattle are private 
property, though difficult for the owners to 
recognise. Sometimes these animals are 
hunted by persons whether or not they have 
contributed to their number, and when this 
occurs they are driven or allured into fences 
purposely erected in various parts of the 
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Savannah, and when a number are inclosed 
persons making any claim repair thither to 
ascertain their own, which they do by some 
mark on such as have been sent to graze in 
recent years. Many are caught simply by 
means of a lasso, a sort of noose attached to 
a long rope ; but this and other modes of 
hunting is attended with great danger, as the 
animals often get furious and turn upon their 
pursuers. 

A dog in the possession of a resident near 
San Joseph has frequently assisted in secur- 
ing some of the fiercest of these cattle, when 
the lasso has been successfully thrown round 
the neck of the animal, by seizing the rope 
in his mouth and twisting it round the trunk 
of a tree, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
infuriated beast to destroy him. A gentle- 
man who had attended one of these hunting 
parties assured me that he saw this dog hold, 
by the rope, a large, wild bull which had 
been lassoed, but which had escaped from the 
huntsman who threw the lasso—that till it 
could be secured the dog held on with aston- 
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ishing courage, dexterously evading every 
attempt of the bull to gore or trample on 
him. This contest lasted for a considerable 
time but the dog continued his grasp till the 
animal was well secured. This proof of te- 
nacity in one of the canine race occurred on 
an open part of the plain, destitute of trees. 
The dog is of the blood hound species, the 
size only of a small bull-dog, and perfectly 
tame and gentle in all other respects. 

I believe Chaguanas is esteemed one of 
the most fertile districts m Trinidad, and 
has a good carriage road throughout (good at 
least in the dry season) and its level lands 
are thickly planted with sugar canes. 

A few months previous to my visit this 
year, 1839, a fire broke out and destroyed 
many acres of the canes, and occasioned al- 
most ruinous loss to the owners. The Edin- 
burgh estate, which is of considerable value, 
narrowly escaped this conflagration. I heard, 
here, less complaint of the conduct of the 
labourers than in any other place I had 
visited since the Emancipation. 

E 3 
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Next day weall retraced our steps through 
the district of Chaguanas, over the grand 
Savannah and across the Caroni river ; at 
Pampeluna we parted, I staying there to 
breakfast, whilst the other gentlemen sought 
their homes. Pampeluna is one of many 
fine landed properties in Trinidad, certain to 
prosper so long as agricultural laborers can 
be procured to cultivate its rich, productive 
soil. Spacious buildings, containing machi- 
nery and every thing requisite for the better 
manufacturing of sugar, have recently been 
constructed at an immense expense, and if 
workmen do not fail wealth may be expected. 

How greatly superior are the advantages 
of the poor here, with their liberal wages, 
comfortable cottages, provision grounds, cli- 
mate, &c, to those of the corresponding 
working classes throughout Europe! 

Breakfast ended, I bade adieu to M. M—, 
returned to San Joseph, which I could not 
leave without a plunge into the river at my 
usual spot, and proceeded to Port of Spain, 
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having travelled a distance of forty miles 
from Shirwan or Chaguanas. 

One of the greatest beauties of Port of 
Spain is the superb trees dispersed in the 
different parts of the city, particularly those 
in Brunswick Square, opposite the Protestant 
Church, planted under the direction of Sir 
Ralph Woodford, and those in Marine Square, 
attached to the Catholic Cathedral. They 
had attained great height, and many of them 
were full of beautiful blossoms, though only 
a few years since, comparatively speaking, 
mere slips brought from the Carraccas. In 
various streets fruit trees and shurbs attract 
attention, and the enclosure of the Wesleyan 
Chapel is adorned by a splendid arnotta. 

Should inclination lead you to visit any 
of the vessels in the harbour, or any of the 
ports in the bay, boats are always ready ata 
moderate fixed price to transport you and 

“your luggage ; attendants can always be hired 
for the day, but no gigs or horses can be 
procured. In this purticular, this city is 
inferior to the Cape of Good Hope, or Cape 
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Town: nor can baths be found as at 
Martinique, and St. Pierre. The chief places 
in the Gulf of Paria that a traveller can visit 
from Port of Spain are Chaiaehaere, Isla de 
Monos, Gasparillo and Chaguaramas, Point 
Gourd and Carenage, Point Cumana and 
Cocorite, The landing Place at Caroni, 
Chaguanas, Barancon and Cascajal, Conva 
Canal, Savonetta, Point a Pierre, Oropouche, 
San Fernando, Point la Brea. To many of 
these, the steam vessel Paria offers the best 
facility, excepting that passengers are then 
limited to time. 

On the second of June, I accompanied a 
friend in his chaise on a visit to St. James’s 
and Government House St. Ann’s. In the » 
extensive gardens of the latter, repose the 
mortal remains of the late Sir George and 
Lady Hill, the spot only indicated by two 
mounds of earth, close to each other. 

The author of “Truths from the West ~ 
Indies,” has dwelt much on faults heattributes 
to Sir George Hill, faults, according to his 
narrative, of a most serious nature; but he 
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is silent respecting the charities of Lady Hill, 
whose unceasing efforts and devotion in 
forwarding the benign views of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society, over which she presided, 
are well known and appreciated throughout 
the colony. That most laudable institution 
was likewise zealously patronised by Sir 
George, who, whatever ill-judged actions 
he may have committed, was certainly not 
deficient in the redeeming quality of charity. 
Why the remains of both lie so unadorned, 
I am at a loss to conjecture, for it is asserted 
that a large sum was subscribed for a monu- 
ment to the memory of Lady Hill, previously 
to the death of her husband. 

On the fourth of June, I rode with Lieut. 
M , to the signal post at Fort George, 
and was agreeably surprised to find the road 
considerably improved, and the direction of 
it turned so as to avoid crossing the ravine, 
over which formerly stood a bridge, but 
there now only remained ruins sufficient to 
mark its site, and form a somewhat pic- 
turesque object in the landscape. 
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Ascending to the Fort we passed many of 
those singular trees, called the silk mahot, 
and on both sides of our path were huts, 
with provision grounds attached to them. 
The view from the summit over the town 
towards the gulf was beautiful, and ani- 
mated, embracing all Port of Spain, the 
shipping, the Coast of Cumana, of Naparima, 
Morne Tamana, the Northern Bocas, the 
Islets, the North Post, Cocorite, and the 
Barracks of Saint James’; these last named 
being immediately under the Fort which 
towers majestically over them. But 
what a contrast was offered by the valley 
of Diego Martin, the estates looked aban- 
doned, and the luxuriant cocoa, coffee, 
and sugar, which formerly gave so much 
beauty to the landscape, were no longer seen ; 
long brush-wood had taken their place, and 
every thing wore a neglected aspect. The 
block house is fast falling to decay, and 
looks as if the first storm or severe gale 
would blow it down. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin says in his work, 
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that Fort George is not commanded by any 
hill in its neighbourhood ; but he has been 
certainly misinformed, for heights within 
range of cannon-shot and one even of mus- 
ketry rise above it. This last was considered 
inaccessible till one morning early a com- 
manding officer of a Rifle regiment, who was 
of a different opinion, marched his corps to- 
wards and succeeded in attaining the top- 
most height, and then opened a fire of blank 
cartridge. The General Officer, administer- 
ing the government and commanding the 
military force at Trinidad, was at Fort 
George with his staff that morning and was 
greatly surprised to hear firing and see smoke 
issuing (without perceiving the troops which 
were concealed by the trees) from a place, 
it was supposed inpossible for any human 
being to escalade. Whatever may have been 
the case formerly, there is no appearance now 
of batteries rising in succession from the gulf 
shores to the barracks of the Fort, as related 
by the same author, who also remarks “ This 
Fort commands the entrance to Diego Martin’s 
E 9 
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valley,” whereas it is too elvated, too distant 
for that essential object which is far better, 
and fully accomplished, by a masked battery 
of four guns, recently erected on a small 
eminence just above the road beyond Cocorite, 
where the pass into the valley commences. 
Descending from the Fort we were sprinkled 
by a heavy shower, but it lasted only a short 
time, cooled the air, and greatly refreshed 
Us. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Tue next two days | remained quietly in the 
city ; but on the seventh of June, I again 
set off on an excursion to Streatham Lodge 
and Laurel Hill, calling at the barracks at 
San Joseph on my way. Considering that a 
turnpike is established, and at rather a high 
rate for vehicles and horses, the road leading 
to the above named places is not kept in the 
order that might be expected, it was in a 
better state without the turnpike. 
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8th June. I set out early with Lieute- 
nant M— for the North Post, passing St. 
James’s barracks, through Cocorite, and the 
valley of Diego Martin, which, on first enter- 
ing, appeared in a worse state than when 
viewed from Fort George, but it improved 
as we advanced ; some fine estates remain- 
ing to show by their fertility and beauty 
what the whole must have appeared before 
neglect had cast a shade over its loveliness. 

Before ascending to the Post we break- 
fasted at the estate called the Cascade, and 
were thus the better enabled to encounter 
the somewhat steep though not long ascent. 
The North signal staff is immediately over 
the sea sore, and commands a view, on a 
clear day, of the Islands of Tobago and 
Grenada, and of vessels sailing outside the 
Bocas. Its situation renders the air much 
cooler than it is within the gulf, which is in 
a great degree deprived of the sea breezes 
by lofty mountains that only leave a clear 
space at the Bocas, formed on the north side 
by three islets with the Main Land, and 
called Boca de Monas, Ape’s Mouth, Boca de 
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Huevas, Egg’s Mouth, Boca de Navios, Ship’s 
Mouth. The sea from this islet to the shore 
of South America form the Boca Grand, Great 
Mouth. Whales are caught near the en- 
trances of the gulf, and some whale fisheries 
are established at the Boca de Monos and 
Boca de Huevas. Between the four Bocas 
collectively called the Dragon’s Mouth and 
Cocorite are situated the five isles or small 
islets. 

Communication of the appearance of 
vessels is made by telegraph to Fort George 
where it is repeated. This was rather a 
hazy morning, and we were disappointed of 
a large extent of view, but looking down the 
valley and up to Fort George was pleasing ; 
the neglect was not so apparent in the dis- 
tance and we only enjoyed the sight of well 
tilled fields and luxuriaut woods. In 1825 
there were several unoccupied buildings in 
the Fort that had formerly accommodated a 
number of troops, but now there was only 
a non-commissioned oflicer’s party of 1st 
West India Regiment, in a block house, 
charged with the care of a vast quantity of 
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gunpowder and ordnance stores. Cocorite, 
at the base of the Fort, has a wharf and 
good landing place, ordnance buildings and 
stores. 

Descending from the Post we called at 
the nearest estate (River) consisting of rich, 
level, sugar-cane fields, and extensive pasture 
lands, well enclosed and well watered ; never 
failing rivulets intersecting and pouring their 
beneficial supplies over the fertile soil. A 
former proprietor of this estate brought a 
number of labourers from Ireland, gave them 
neat, comfortable cottages, liberal wages and 
other advantages, including a certain pro- 
portion of good malt liquor daily. For a 
long time they were perfectly contented and 
happy, worked well, were very sober, and 
consequently healthy. But at length the 
rum distillery was too great a temptation, 
they became addicted to that deadly liquid, 
new ruin, lost their health, and died gradu- 
ally, not one, according to report, surviving. 

Had the proprietor dispensed with the dis- 
tillation of rum these men might, perhaps, 
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have lived to demonstrate that the hardy 
peasants of Europe could, with precaution, 
and abstaining from pernicious liquors, en- 
dure the work required in the West Indies, 
even for the cultivation of sugar. Proble- 
matical as that point yet remains there can 
be no doubt as to that of cocoa and coffee, 
which may be safely cultivated by persons 
from any part of the globe. 

After enjoying a cool, refreshing beverage 
we left the River estate and returned to the 
Cascade, where we partook of an excellent 
repast, and then went on our way to Port of 
Spain, to inspect the Four Gun Battery, com- 
manding the pass of Diego Martin’s valley ; 
and which had been constructed pursuant to 
the report and recommendation of a commis- 
sion of engineer officers, who examined the 
position with reference to Fort George. We 
inspected it for our own gratification and 
found it in excellent order. 

On the ninth of June, at an early hour, | 
set out from Port of Spain alone, across the 
Savannah, in front of Government House St. 
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Ann’s, and turning to the left passed on to 
the Rookery, then proceeding to the right, 
and leaving the opposite estate, belonging to 
M. Bosier, to the left, gained the valley of 
Maraval. 

Water is beautiful in any landscape, but 
(perhaps it is owing to the heat of the cli- 
inate) that to me it always looks clearer, 
brighter, and more refreshing in the West 
Indies than in any other place ; certainly 
the valley of Maraval is indebted for much 
of its beauty to the limpid streams by which 
it is intersected, which sparkle with the sun- 
beams, reflect the bright green of the cocoa 
trees, feriilise the sugar plantations, and bear 
mute testimony of what the numerous waste, 
uncultivated lands, which are seen around, 
might produce if any spirited adventurer 
would undertake the labour. 

Like all my rides through the interior of 
Trinidad this was interesting, and I conti- 
nued my course till I came to the Mocha 
estate ; then, inclining to the right, I arrived 
at the mountain El Sillo, the Saddle, this L 
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traversed slowly, for though not very lofty, 
it is steep and craggy and the path too nar- 
row to admit of more than one person. 

On the summit I halted to contemplate the 
scenery developed in the pretty view of 
Mocha on the one side, and the cultivated 
plains on the other. Descending, I entered 
the valley Santa Cruz, containing many beau- 
tiful cocoa plantations prettily interspersed 
with those of coffee and a variety of fruit trees. 

The principal estates are, San Antonio, La 
Pastora, and La Sagesse ; the former, re- 
markable for the fine arrangement of the 
trees, and the great taste displayed in 
the gardens and buildings. The proprietor, 
who has recently established this plantation, 
resides there with his family, and notwith- 
standing the pressure of the times, is con- 
stantly devising new improvements. 

I had read Mr. Coleridge’s description of 
La Pastora, but alas! the beauties he des- 
cribes are all vanished, delipidated build- 
ings only attest its former consequence ; let 
us, however, hope it may soon be restored to 
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pristine loveliness; and this would be an 
easy task ; for cocoa trees almost unrivalled» 
fertilising streams, fruit trees, shrubs and 
flowers, yet remain and vegetate as a luxuriant 
wilderness. ! 

From the desolation of La Pastora, I pas-. 
sed to the cocoa trees and shrubs of coffee, 
laden with their nutritive produce, shaded 
by avocado pear and bois immortel trees, 
flourishing on the estate La Sagesse, all 
these plantations with others possessing, if 
not in an equal degree, similar advantages 
render a ride through the valleys of Maraval 
and Santa Cruz most attractive. 

Leaving the village of San Juan to the 
left, I returned by the high road to Port of 
Spain, having made a circuit of twenty 
miles. After a short rest I accompanied a 
friend on visits to the Government House, 
St. James’, &c. 

The next day I took leave of all my 
friends, and on the eleventh, about ten 
o’clock, went on board the Seagull, amidst 
very heavy rain, which continued with but 
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little intermission till between two and 
three, when the vessel sailed from Port 


of Spain, for Grenada, where we arrived 
the following day. 


Of Grenada, and my wanderings through 
it, I shall say nothing at present ; I must 
still linger in the Indian Paradise, and 
I sincerely hope my readers are not too 
tired of cocoa and coffee plantations 
to follow my further course, for I have 
many places yet to describe, many things 
yet to bring into notice. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was Good Friday, the ninth of April, 
1841, that I again landed at Port of Spain, 
and after spending several days in riding and 
walking about its environs, visiting friends, - 
&c., on the seventeenth I retraced the valley 
of Maraval, and the Sillo mountain, to take 
another look at San Antonio. 

In 1839, I had been particularly pleased 
with this place, which now presented new 
beauties. A profusion of sweet scented roses 
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were luxuriatingin front of the dwelling house 
—the gardens, plantations, and trees all gave 
evidence of improvement, and in the interior 
of the dwelling-house the same elegance was 
visible, all bearing testimony of the taste 
of the proprietors Mr. and Mrs. Portel. 

La Pastora also looked to be rising into 
fresh beauty from the ruins of its former 
fertility ; a number of coffee shrubs had 
been planted since my last visit, and were 
bearing plentifully, as those small trees 
generally do, in about eighteen months or 
two years, when planted from slips, and in 
a good soil. Mr. Gomez, junior, who fortu- 
nately happened to have called at La Pastora 
this day, conducted me into a cave on the 
estate ; but beyond innumerable swarms of 
bats, I saw nothing to interest. Rain was 
falling at intervals, so I returned to the 
city. 

On the twenty-third dined with the 
governor, and on the twenty-fourth rode to 
San Joseph, in order to visit the waterfall 
the following day. 
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As much rain had fallen during the night 
and early in the morning, I anticipated see- 
ing the fall in all its grandeur. The road 
to this romantic spot from San Joseph, leads 
through part of the Maraccas valley, then, 
turning to the right and crossing some cocoa 
plantations, you enter a forest where the 
path is, at intervals, encumbered by trunks 
and stumps of trees, brushwood, and long 
grass, that can only be traversed on foot, and 
occasionally the use of both hands and feet 
is required. 

It is to be regretted that the ground from 
the plantation to the base of the cataract is 
not cleared sufficiently to allow travellers 
more easily to visit that beautiful object. 
This might easily be accomplished, as a good 
path could be made from the turning 
towards the wood up to the river at the base 
of the fall. 

On emerging from the wood you enter 
upon a level, verdant space interspersed with 
rocks ; the aspect of all around is wild, and 
singularly beautiful, whilst from the peak 
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ofa cataract, a perpendicular height of three 
hundred feet, dashes the immense sheet of 
water, foaming and splashing into the river 
at its base, and then, dividing into different 
streams, glide throught he surrounding forest, 
again to be united when they reach the 
ocean. 

I had set out on this expedition full of 
anticipation, and the roar of the rushing 
water, heard at a distance, increased my 
desire to reach the spot, where, I felt assured, 
no disappointment awaited me, but 1 was 
not prepared for the reality. The gloom of 
the forest and the roar of the descending 
water ; the rocks and wildness of the scene 
were as awfully grand as I had expected ; 
but the verdant space, the limpid river, upon 
which the sun-beams shone tinging the spray, 
which rose in feathery waves from the force 
of the falling stream, with all the colors of 
the rainbow ; the beautiful birds that dis- 
ported around ; and even the flowers that 
spread their rich colors to the gazer’s eye, 
added a sooothing charm I had little dreamed 
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of. I visited this spot a second time on the 
ninth of May, and received fresh delight, from 
the power of the water having been aug- 


mented by the rain. 
The latter part of that day I returned 


San Joseph, and the next morning proceeded 
to Arima, to go over again most part of the 
tour I had taken in 1839 : first to Touroure 
then to Guampo, where I took cocoa with 
the Chevalier de Verteuil, and coffee with 
his opposite neighbour, the Baron Boehmler, 
returned to Touroure for the night, and the 
next day crossed all the frightful looking 
ravines and the dangerous bridges to Man- 
zanilla; rested the night and went to 
Nariva to breakfast the following morning ; 
crossed the river Ortoire in company with 
two gentlemen, and arrived at Beau Sejour 
about five o’clock. 

One of the gentlemen I had met at the 
river Ortoire, was the Abbé Duffy, Catholic 
clergyman of the Mayaro district, and on 
separating we appointed to meet again next 
day and make an excursion to Guayaguayre 
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together ; accordingly I left Beau Sejour 
very early, and rode about two miles along 
the sea shore to his residence. On alighting, 
the Abbé informed me he was compelled 
to detain me a short time till a horse came 
for him, as his own had died suddenly the 
previous day. To beguile the time he showed 
me his chapel adjoining his cottage and gave 
me a good breakfast, after which we set out 
for Guayaguayre, but in consequence of our 
delay the tide had risen to a height that 
rendered it very unpleasant from the depth 
of the sand, and dangerous on account of a 
high bank, whence masses or heavy frag- 
ments are apt to fall, and under which we 
were compelled to pass. Slowly we rode our 
horses sinking deep in the sand with every 
step, till we got abreast of Point Galeota, 
when we thought it best to return and wait 
till low tide next day. 

In returning, the Abbé took me to see the 
habitations of some of his parishioners, who 
are coloured persons speaking the French 
language, and generally termed Creoles 
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Francaises. Their dwelling, were comfort- 
able, consisting of cottages thatched with 
Carrat or Timite, they had good kitchen 
gardens with a small space for the growth of 
flowers, grounds planted with Indian corn, 
guinea grass, and just sufficient sugar canes 
to make syrup for their use instead of sugar, 
added to which most of them had a small 
number of coffee trees for their home supply. 
These, with a Basse Cour, a cow or two, a 
few pigs and pigeons, a stable of one or two 
stalls, for mules or Creole ponies, constituted 
their farms; in addition to the cocoa nut 
trees, on which they principally depend for 


the value of the oil they all prepare for 


sale. 

In these petets emplacements we saw only 
women and children, the men, as they told 
us, being @ la chasse, that is, they were out 
fishing or shooting, which is their usual 
employment, leaving the women to attend 
to all the concerns at home. 

The Abbé appeared to hold a high place 
in the estimation of these good people, wh: 
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shewed their delight at our visit by paying 
us every hospitable attention; one lady, 
Madame Hypolite, placed before us a most 
excellent repast, prepared whilst we were 
viewing the locality, of which we were 
obliged to partake, or, as the Abbé said, 
grieve our hostess. This we could not do, 
so we feasted to her heart’s content, and 
then re-mounted our horses, which had also 
fared sumptuously, and returned along the 
beach to the Abbé’s dwelling, where we 
parted, but to meet again the following 
morning, and I proceeded to Beau Sejour. 

The next morning, first of May, pursuant 
to my agreement with the Abbé Duffy, I 
rose before dawn, intending to proceed to 
his residence, but a heavy shower detained 
me, which, however, could not be regretted, 
so much the sparkling drops it left upon the 
foliage, and which glittered in the rising sun, 
enhanced the beauty of the morning ride. 

I found my friend ready and we com- 
menced our journey along the beach, as on the 
previous day, for a short distance, and then, 

F 3 
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turning off the road, we stopped for re- 
freshment at the house of an English family. 
Cocoa nut and bread furnished our morning’s 
meal, for it was yet too early for breakfast, 
and we were obliged to refuse the invitation 
to wait, on account of the tide, which had so 
disappointed us the previous day. 

Now we were fortunate, our path was on 
fine, hard sand, near the sea, and we rounded 
Point Galeota, then, inclining to the right 
inland, our way led through a wood two 
miles in extent, emerging from which, we 
came in sight of the beautiful bay of Guay- 
aguayare, in its horse-shoe form, resembling 
that of Las Cuevas. On a gentle eminence 
over the beach, were a number of neat look- 
ing cottages with gardens and lands planted 
with coffee, rice, maize, cassava, yams, tan- 
niers, sweet potatoes, bananas, bread fruit, 
plantains, sappodillos, mangos, nammee ap- 
ple and other fruits ; some sugar canes, and 
abundance of cocoa nut trees. 

After we had alighted, the abbé conducted 
me to several cottages in which, as usual, we 
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found only women and children who were all 
most cordial in their greetings, and earnest 
in their offers of refreshment. We could not 
oblige every one of these good ladies, and I 
was very glad to leave such a delicate affair 
in the hands of my companion, who managed 
whilst selecting a chaumiére, which, from the 
beauty of its situation, offered attraction 
sufficient to have detained me much longer 
than a day, not to displease any of the fair 
aspirants to tne pleasure of entertaining us. 
Our hostess, Madame Solide, like Madame 
Hypolite, the preceding day, thought nothing 
sufficiently good for us. Wishing to allow 
her time, to put her hospitable intentions into 
practice, we placed our horses in the stable 
and then wandered tothe shore. The bay 
of Guayaguayare is formed, by Point Galeota 
on one side, and very sharp, steep rocks on 
the other, which separate it from Marouga» 
and in that direction impede all communi- 
cation by land. Being so well sheltered’ 
the sea is always smvoth and calm, forming 
a striking contrast tu the other side of Point 
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Galeota, where the foaming surf is thrown 
to a great height by the agitated waves. 

The woods round Guayaguayare are in- 
habited by every species of game peculiar 
to the West Indies, besides quanks, laps, 
powees, armadilloes, agootees and ramiers. 
Ata farther distance, in the forests, these, 
and birds, are more abundant, and the hunt- 
ing them furnishes constant amusement, em- 
ployment, and food, to the male part of the 
population ; almost all of whom were en- 
gaged in that pastime, this day ; whilst the 
bay gives them various kinds of fish. Rocks, 
cultivated land, thick woods, and the ever 
changing ocean, always form a_ beautiful 
landscape ; and here, in a thatched cottage, 
with the bright sun shedding cheerfulness 
over all, and attended by our smiling hostess, 
we enjoyed a few hours of delightful relaxation 
from the daily business of life. 

On the road along the beach from the 
bay to Beau Sejour, which is very pleasant 
at low water, you catch a view of two rocks 
rather remarkable in form; that at Point 
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Galeota resembles a large boat, and that on 
the side of Guayasuayare appears like a 
sloop in full sail, Qn emerging from a wood 
which must he traversed, and turning inland, a 
river is crossed, that circles into the interior, 
and is said to yield at times great numbers 
of oysters. 

On the beach of the Mayaro district are 
myriads of the empty bladder fish, called 
by some the Portuguese man-of-war, but 
known to most persons as the nautilus. 

On the second of May, though it looked 
as if we should have a great deal of rain, I 
accompanied M. Scheult on a visit to Mr. 
De Verteuil, and thence to the neighbouring 
plantation of Lagondoux, passed some time 
in seeing all that was worthy of observation, 
and at low tide rode back along the shore to 
Beau Sejour. A little before sunset I strolled 
to the river Ortoire and an adjoining estate 
called Plaisance, returned to my friends, en- 
joyed a good night’s rest, and about seven 
o'clock on the third of May said farewell to my 
kind entertainers, and rode, via the Mayaro 
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and Malgré Tout estates, to the Octoire, 
crossed that river in the same manner as on 
a previous occasion, and continued my course 
along the shore to Nariva, traversed the ford 
with tacility, as the sea came scarcely above 
the horse’s hoofs, and reached M. Carter’s a 
little past nine o’clock. Mr. Carter was 
absent, but 1 had a good breakfast provided 
for me, and my horse well attended to, after 
which, finding my friend was not likely to 
return, I recommenced my journey, not stop- 
ping again till I came to the cottage hotel at 
Manzanilla, where J rested comfortably the 
remainder of the day. 

The morning of the eighth of May was 
ushered in with rain, and I felt almost in- 
clined to remain in my comfortable quarters ; 
but clearing up about eight I mounted my 
horse and rode to the river La Branch, which 
I forded. After crossing this river, my path 
being impeded by rocks, I was obliged to 


dismount and scramble over them as I best 


could ; no pleasant method of travelling, 
particularly after heavy rain, and I hope all 
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admirers of the picturesque will forgive me 
for seeing no beauty in rocks that compelled 
me to have recourse to my hands and feet 
instead of taking it easily on horseback. 
However, when safe on the other side, all 
disasters avoided, and remounted, I turned 
and owned, notwithstanding my disgust when 
difficulties had to be encountered, that there 
was a charm in the wildness around me. 
Such is generally the case in this life, no 
sooner are dangers past than we consider 
them as trifles: and those spots which be- 
fore appeared so dark become illumined by 
rays of light from our own imaginations ; so 
it was with me, I had looked on the rocks 
whilst they impeded my progress with dread, 
but no sooner were they crossed than I could 
discover many beauties ; and as I ascended 
to Manzanilla enjoyed the sunshine and the 
ride. The former lasted but a short time, 
for ere I had alighted at the Mico school and 
received the kind welcomes of M. Sorzano, 
the magistrate of the district and teacher 
of the school, the rain was again falling in 
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torrents, not clearing again, till nearly sunset, 
when I sallied forth with my friends to the 
bay, for the purpose of seeing the productions 
of the settlement, shipped for sale to Port of 
Spain. 

A most animated scene was passing on the 
shore, discharged soldiers were engaged filling 
boats with rice, yams, cocoa, indian corn, 
and the other articles grown in the district ; 
women, and children, all were busy, all wore 
a smiling, healthy appearance, and all, no 
doubt, anticipating a golden return, for the 
ventures they were consigning to the sloop, 
anchored in the bay, to receive them. 

A great improvement has taken place in 
the habits of these African settlers ; they are 
becoming more industrious, more cleanly, and 
the rice and yams cultivated by them, was 
this year of superior quality. Certainly they 
have every inducement to labour, possessing 
excellent lands, almost without limit, gratis, 
no house rent, no taxes, and their goods sent 
for them to a place of sale ; as at stated pe- 
riods, government sends a vessel to transport 
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their produce to the capital, where, it finds a 
ready market. 

Could such favors possibly be bestowed on 
the peasantry of the United Kingdom, they 
might, if wealth can give happiness, be con- 
sidered really blessed ; for an English peasan- 
try could scarcely fail to acquire riches, if in 
possession of such lands as lie on the eastern 
side of Trinidad. Large tracts, yet unoc- 
cupied, are left, like flowers in the desert, to 
waste their sweetness unseen. On a previ- 
ous visit to Manzanilla Point, in 1839, I had 
been much pleased with the mode of instruc- 
tion at the Mico school, and now I lingered 
a day longer than I at first intended, that I 
might again see the method pursued by Mr. 
Semper, in his tuition. 

He had at present only fourteen constant 
pupils, and these all very young, but they 
spokegood English,and appeared to have made 
surprising progress in reading, writing, &c. 
Their singing, with which Mr. Semper took 
much trouble, was excellent, and might put to 
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shame some of the Hullah classes in Eng- 
land. 

These were all the children of the African 
soldiers, who had been discharged from the 
Srd West India Regt., and were colonised in 
this spot, and truly thankful should they 
feel for such comforts as a little industry 
will enable them to enjoy, such a retreat 
from the labors of their military duty. 

Many other pupils, including some adults, 
occasionally visit the school, but a re- 
sidenece at the extremity of the district 
precludes constant attendance. Sunday is 
acomplete gathering day, when all assemble 
to hear prayers read, and join in thanks- 
giving to their Almighty Father. It is a 
beautiful sight, and often when surrounded 
by the pomp of the cathedral service of our 
Church, I turn in idea to the little congre- 
gation of the Mico school, and fancy I again 
hear the simple hymn of praise sung by those 
infantine voices. 


Mr. Semper requested me to report what 
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had so much pleased me to the Governor, 
and though I could not venture upon an 
official representation, in a private conversa- 
tion with His Excellency, I gave a sincere 
and hearty testimony to the good order and 
arrangement prevailing in the establish- 
ment. 

It was almost with a feeling of regret that 
on the sixth I took leave of Messrs. Semper 
and Sorzano, whose kind attentions towards 
me I shall ever think on with pleasure, and 
rode to the cottage of Mrs. Joseph, at 
Morne Calabash ; as usual I saw only women 
employed in household work or drying grains 
of cocoa, clearing rice, corn, &c., whilst the 
men were absent on their avocations. 

A good breakfast was indispensable before 
undertaking the ride to Touroure, a ride 
rendered worse at this time by the heavy rain 
which had lately fallea. My horse could 
only walk, and from the adhesive nature and 
thickness of the mud two of his shoes were 
wrenched off. 

I certainly am a most unromantic traveller 
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for I am sure that for some tourists such a 
journey would have filled many pages of 
their note book; the ravines, the bridges, 
the rivulets now swollen to rushing streams, 
the wildness aud desolation all around would 
be coloured in glowing tints, whilst I felt all 
the uncomfortableness of my situation, re- 
gretting, at every step, that no plan was de- 
vised for improvement, almost insensible to 
the beauty of the trees I occasionally saw, 
and only really rejoiced when I alighted at 
the old serjeant’s cottage. All my miseries 
were then forgotten, and I listened with 
wonderful complaisance to the heavy rain, 
which fell in torrents immediately after my 
arrival. 

Next morning, the weather being more 
propitious, I started to breakfast with Baron 
Boehmler, at Guampo, called, en passant, to 
Arima, at the Chevalier de Verteuil’s, and 
then hastened to San Joseph. 

I was resolved to lose no time in my per- 
ambulations, so, after a night’s repose, though 
I must own my rides of the two preceding 
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days had been rather fatiguing and almost 
tempted me to rest, I rode to the valley of 
Caura, hoping to pass a few pleasant hours 
with Colonel Prieto, the possessor of a cocoa 
plantation in that district, but I found my 
friend ill in bed, so after chatting with hin 
for some time in his room, I took a solitary 
ramble and some refreshment before pro- 
ceeding to El Dorado and Paradise, in the 
adjoining district. Mr. Hamilton, whom I 
wished tu see, was out, but the ladies of his 
family entreated me in such a kind, hospit- 
able manner to stay and dine with them 
that I could not resist the pleasure. 

I returned to San Joseph about nine 
clock. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Say JosEri is certainly a very pretty little 
place, and the view from the barracks one 
of the finest in the island, extending over 
a country interspersed with habitations, 
through which the river Caroni takes its 
fertilising course to the sea; far away, in 
the distance, the eye rests upon the towering 
mountains, the most elevated being Morne 
Tamana. And surely the birds, butterflies 
and flowers are gayer here than in other 
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places, sometimes the ruby topaz lights upon 
the green branch of some graceful shrub, 
whilst amongst others the emerald, the 
jacomar, the sapphire, the gold-headed 
‘manakin, flutter at early morn. 


“ Seeking to sip the crystal dew.” 


One of the most beautiful flowers, and one 
which grows in great profusion, hanging its 
lovely blossoms, sometimes red, sometimes 
scarlet, saffron, or a pale salmon colour, 
upon every wild shrub in hedges, trees, or 
enclosures, is the baraguette or Barbados’ 
pride, and to see the calibris (Humming 
birds*) disporting amongst its gay blossoms 
in the bright sunshine is a perfect picture. 
In the gardens of San Joseph and its en- 
virons is seen in its greatest perfection Le 
Papillon vegetal, which grows on a species 
of ivy entwined round a poplar or any other 
tall tree. This blossom is an exact repre- 


* The humming bird is called “ealibri by the 
French, because, according to some of their authors, 
it was so named by the original inhabitants. 
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sentation of a living butterfly, but, un- 
fortunately, there is no method of preserving 
it even for a time ; no sooner is it gathered 
than it withers and falls to dust. 

In June 1831, after an unusually long - 
succession of wet, the river became disturbed 
and the banks destroyed ; trunks of trees 
and large masses were whirled down with 
amazing rapidity by the impetuosity of the 
current, and the contiguous lands inundated. 
The owner of many acres of plantains re- 
ceived, on the morning of that day, an offer , 
for the vegetables or fruits, of which the 
trees were full, and consented to sell them ; 
but advised their being left on the treesa 
few days longer ; in the evening there was 
neither tree nor plantain to be seen, all had 
been swept away and in their places were 
heaps of mud and pools of deep coloured 
water. This inundation took place about 
two months before the devastating hurricane 
at Barbados. . 

There had been so much heavy rain that 
I fancied the waterfall in the Maraccas 
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valley would be seen in perfection, accord- 
ingly, on the ninth of May, I started early in 
the morning, waded through the wet and mud 
of the wood, and was rewarded for my toil ; 
‘but I have described this spot before, there- 
fore a recapitulation of its grandeur would 
be wearisome. A breakfast at San Joseph 
on my return—visits to Streatham Lodge 
and El Dorado, with a dinner at Laurel 
Hill, finished the day. 

May 10th I left San Joseph early, and 
rode through the village of San Juan, which 
contains some few good houses and a pretty 
looking church, consecrated in 1832: upon 
which occasion this little place presented an 
unusual picture of animation. The Catholic 
bishop of Olympus presided at the consecra- 
tion, a ceremony witnessed by numbers of 
elegantly dressed ladies and gentlemen, who 
afterwards, by the especial invitation of the 
bishop, partook of a dejeuner. Now, as I 
rode through its little street, all was as 
tranquil as possible, with the river gliding 
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slowly past the ascent upon which the 
village is built, another road running parallel 
which also leads to Port of Spain, and which 
I should generally prefer to the upper, as 
being more picturesque and shady. 

May 11.—Early in the morning I rode 
the tour, which is a circular road passing by 
Woodbrook, the Barracks of St. James, the 
Rookery, and the opposite estate, M. de- 
Boissier’s, the Government House St. Ann’s, 
and by the Grand Savannah, back into Port 
of Spain. One of the most interesting 
though most melancholy spots you visit in 
this tour is the Cemetery of La Perouse, 
situated a little way from the road between 
Port of Spain and Woodbrook. Many 
pensive thoughts arise as you gaze on the 
number of tombs standing in this burial 
ground. How many now tell the resting 
place of loved ones, who have been consigned 
to the tomb by strangers’ hands, their last 
moments untended by loving hearts, un- — 
cheered by those smiles affection will force — 
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even when their dearest hopes are crushed 
by despair.* 

But let us turn from La Perouse, and the 
gloomy feelings it produces to be enlivened 
by the brightness of Woodbrook. There, 
over a gateway hang the boughs of an un- 
commonly fine rose apple tree, so luxuriant, 
so inviting, no person can resist passing into 
the avenue to which it seems to stand as 
warder. A stroll under its refreshing shade, 
and a cup of cocoa, presented witha smile of 
welcome at the hospitable mansion attached 
to the estate, banished all gloom—and with 
renewed spirits I finished my day’s wandering. 

The town of Port of Spain is divided intu 
five barrios, or districts, one comprehending 


* La Perouse was formerly the place of interment 
for the troops, as wellas the inhabitants, but in 1828 
the Bishop of Barbados consecrated a tract of land, 
for a Military burying ground, near Saint James’s 
Barracks, the Royal Regiment, then stationed there, 
being drawn up in review order on the solemn oc- 
easion. The late Sir Ralph Woodford, and many 
Gentlemen of the colony also attended that impres- 
sive ceremony. 
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the suburbs to the East of Dry River, Dun- 
can Street, Nelson Street, and thé east side 
of George Street, from the gulf to the inter- 
section of the river St. Ann, to the north. 

The second comprises the west side of 
George Street, Charlotte Street, Henry Street, 
the east side of Frederick Street ; and from 
the gulf to Park Street, including the south 
side. 

The third, extends over the streets, Cha- 
con, Abercrombie, St. Vincent, the west side 
of Frederick, and the east side of Edward ; 
from the gulf, to Park Street, and the public 
road of Diego Martin on the north-west. 

No. four includes with the north side of 
Park Street, and the west side of St. Ann’s 
road, the streets of Oxford, York, Clarence, 
Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, and Sussex ; 
whilst the fifth barrios takes in the west side 
of Edward Street, all Richmond Street, the 
part, from the gulf, to the intersection of 
Diego Martin road ; and all the suburbs, to 
the west of Richmond Street. 
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The illustrious board of Cabildo, (Municipal 
Council) is composed of 


The Governor President, 
First Alcalde, 

Second Alcalde, 

Eight Regidors, 

A Fiel Executor, 

Syndic Procurator General, 
An Assessor, 

Secretary and Registrar, 

A Treasurer. 


Establishment of the Royal Jail, Port of Spain. 


A Physician, 
An Alcalde, 
An Attorney. 
A Warder. 


The Royal Jail is visited monthly, and all com- 
mitments are supervised by the Board of Magistrates, 
eomposed as follows :— 


His Excellency the Governor, 
The Chief Justice, 

The Puisne Judges, 

The Attorney General, 

The Procurador Syndie, 
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The Police Magistrate, 
First and Second Alcaldes, 
Regidor on Duty, 
Escribano of Intendant. 


There are five Alcaldes de Barrio, 
A Surveyor of the Town, 
A Clerk of the Market, 
A Weigh Master. 1 
The Government of the colony was this year, 
(1841) composed as follows :— 
A Governor, 
A Council of three Members, including the Governor, 
and 
A Committee of twelve Members.* 


in Portof Spain. 


The Crown Officers are, 
Colonial Secretary, 
Chief Justice. 
Two Puisne Judges, 
A Registrar, 
An Advocate, 
Marshal of the Admiralty Court, 
Clerk of the Council, 


* Of recent years, the Officer of Her Majesty's — 
Troops, next in command to the Governor, is one of 
the Members. 
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Treasurer, 

Attorney General, 
Solicitor General, 

A Marshal, 

Register of Deeds, 
Collector of Customs, 
Harbour Master, 
Chaplain of the Forces, 
Inspector of Health, 
Botanist. 


Law Department. 
Tribunal of the Royal Audiencia, 
Judge, H. E. the Governor, 
An Assessor—an acting Assessor, 
Attorney General, Escribano 
Solicitor Fiscal, de Camara. 


The 12th, 13th, 14th of May, I employed 
in Port of Spain, and many were the improve- 
ments I discovered ; I visited its markets: 
greatly amused with the animated scene 
they presented; the pale faces of the 
English contrasted with the dark olive tint 
and flashing eyes of the Spaniard, which are 
in turn strangely contrasted by the yellow 
complexions, long, lank hair, black as the 


plumes of a funereal hearse, of the Indians. 
VoL I. G 
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After all, there is no town in the West | 
Indies equal to this, not even the fine cities — 
of Carraccas and Paramaribo, and were I to 
turn planter, like Mr. Coleridge, it should be — 
in Trinidad I would seek my home, and — 
there, in one of those beautiful plantations, 
enjoying the luxuriant vegetation of the 
tropics, looking up to mountains which seem 
to lose themselves in the blue expanse above, 
and clothed to their summits with trees of — 
gigantic height, the air cooled by breezes — 
from that most beautiful bay, I could 
forget the ambition of the world, and repose 
in peace. But, alas! the world has too — 
many claims upon me to allow of seclusion, 
however inviting. ; 


From whatever cause it may have pro- 
ceeded the discontinuance of the “ Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society,” is much to be lamented, — 
its charities were widely disseminated, and / 
so judiciously bestowed, that hundreds live 
to bless its supporters, who otherwise might — 
have died in penury and sickness. There 
is, however, at present, little or no mendicity 4 
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in 'l'rinidad, and this circumstance speaks 
loudly in favor of the charitable feeling 
predominant in the hearts of the Colonists. 
They ever bear in mind the words of the 
poet in his beautiful ode to charity. 

Angel of charity who from above 

Comest to dwell a Pilgrim here, 

Thy voice is music, thy smile is love, 

And pity’s soul is in thy tear. 

When on the shrine of God were laid, 

First fruits of all, both good and rare, 


That ever grew in Eden’s shade, 
Thine were the holiest offerings there. 


Hope and her sister Faith were given, 
But as our guides to yonder sky, 

Soon as they reach the verge of Heaven 
Lost in the blaze they die. 


But long as love, Almighty love, 

Shall on its throne of thrones abide, 

Thou shalt, oh! Charity, dwell above, 

Smiling for ever at His side. 

15th of May I embarked at 9 o’clock, a.m. 
in the steam vessel Paria, to visit San Fer- 
nando, where I arrived about one o'clock. 
This place is in the district of Naparima, 
anc I passed a few days in very pleasant 
G 3 
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companionship with Dr. M. with whom, the 
day after my arrival, I took a short excur- 
sion in the merchant ship the Superb, went to 
breakfast with the captain, and then, joined 
by him and some other gentlemen, took a 
boat to Plaisance, to view the hot and cold 
springs. The former is situated near the 
sea, on low land, and flows from a bank but 
little above the ground, in contradistinction 
to that of Grenada, which flows from a rock 
on a lofty eminence. Both are of equal 
temperature and nearly similar in taste, and 
form a luxurious bath in which I indulged 
this morning. 

Who that ever passed a night at San 
Fernando has not been aroused from their 
morning slumbers by the yells of the 
monkeys in the wood, or in the evening 
been startled by swarms of fire flies darting 
through the palm trees. 

On the 17th, Doctor A—accompanied me in 
a ride from San Fernando to breakfast at 
Savanuah Grande. There is no appearance 
of meadow or unoccupied plain, as the name 
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would imply; the lands are nearly all 
cultivated by the American settlers estab- 
lished there under the administration 
of the late Sir Ralph Woodford. A 
visit to their settlement is very interesting ; 
their dwellings, constructed with the bamboo, 
and thatched with palm branches, are singu- 
lar and pretty ; whilst their grounds show 
them to be industrious and persevering ; 
luxuriant crops of vegetables and fruits, in- 
cluding plantains, yams, sweet potatoes, tan- 
niers, pigeon peas, cassava, and bananas, 
together with a few sugar canes, a little 
coffee and cocoa for their own use, surround 
their huts and display a picture of rural 
fertility. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Tar next morning I left the Savannah 
Grande, by a tolerably good road, through 
a succession of hamlets inhabited by the 
American Settlers, for about ten or twelve 
miles to the entrance of a forest nearly 
twenty-two miles in extent. 

To penetrate through that distance is toil- 
some and unpleasant in the extreme ; swarms 
of moschetos attack both man and horse, 
and inflict torture on both ; fallen trunks of 
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trees impede the progress, and in many parts 
there is no path or even a track to guide the 
traveller. Wearied and thirsty he looks in 
vain for a drop of water that is palatable, 
and on arriving at the deep ravines, or rivers, 
there are no fallen trees to assist him over, 
though in other places they have obstructed 
his path in every direction; and then ’midst 
all these disagreeables he is constantly com- 
pelled to disperse, with branches of trees, 
the myriads of moschetos swarming around 
him. The hoarse murmur of the sea is the 
only cheering sound to be heard, and that, 
increasing as you advance, tells of coming 
release ; though it is not till completely 
tired with the intricacies of the path, stun- 
ned with the buzz, and irritated, almost be- 
yond control, with the stings of the mos- 
chetos, that you catch the first sight of the 
sea as you emerge from the trees. With 
what a feeling of relief the dancing waves 
are greeted, weariness seems past, and turn- 
ing to the right along the bay of Marouga 
the verdant, gently sloping eminence is at- 
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tained, on the summit of which is a plea- 
sant dwelling, whose door is always open, 
and hospitable board spread for the refresh- 
ment of the tired pilgrim of the forest. 

Marouga is a wild, romantic looking place, 
on the eastern coast, separated from Guaya- 
guayare on one side and Erin Bay on the other, — 
by a chain of almost inaccessible mountains 
which obstruct the inland view. There are 
but few inhabitants, but the lands, in the 
vicinity, are rich and render good return for 
anything cultivated on them; the neigh- 
bouring forests abound in the various game 
of the Island, whilst the sea, and river Ma- 
rouga supply abundance of fish. The latter 
is navigable for boats some distance into the 
interior, and on its banks flourish mangrove 
trees replete with oysters, looking like fruit, 
upon the boughs and stems, to which they 
cling with surprising tenacity. The inhabi- 
tants, like those of Guayaguayare, are of 
French origin, and usually speak that 
language. 

I quitted Marouga the morning after my 
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arrival, though I could willingly have re- 
mained much longer in its seclusion. The 
kindness extended to me was so great, the 
fare provided for me so exeellent, particu- 
larly the wine, that it required some little 
rousing up of determination and courage to 
leave such comforts, again to thread that 
intricate forest, and wade through its three 
rivers, the Warrapoche, Rock, and Moro- 
guito. However I made the journey safely, 
though when I arrived at the village of the 
American Settlers I was wet through from 
the rain. 

The 20th of May was devoted to the Mud 
Volcano, the route to which led through 
different hamlets of the American Settlers 
to the entrance of a wood, not like that 
leading to Marouga, my good reader, though 
the passage through it was very narrow, and 
a mile and half inlength. It opened at the 
opposite end on a small green plain, in the 
centre of which were six conical hillocks of 
moderate size, with a kind of clay coloured 
water bubbling from the top of each, accom- 
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panied by a slight murmuring, or rather his- 
sing sound. Around these miniature volca- 
nos the grass is covered with the clay-like 
mud flowing or rather ejected from them, 
and at a greater distance round lie stones, 
said to have been thrown up in eruptions 
such as occasionally happen, and one of which, 
the villagers related was, a few years since, 
attended with a thundering noise that threw 
them into consternation. The late Mr. 
Joseph (the bard of Trinidad) in a work 
published after his death, describes an erup- 
tion which he witnessed in company with 
some friends; I saw nothing but what I 
have named ; I felt no unusual warmth in 
the ground around, nor was the substance 
bubbling from the hillocks more than luke- 
warm. Having satisfied myself respect- 
ing this natural curiosity, I returned to the 
Mission, calling on my road at the estate 
Matilda. 

21st of May I left the Savannah Grande, 
and returned to San Fernando. Next morn- 
ing, two officers of the garrison and myself, 
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started for a ride across the river Taruga, 
which intersects the road, to visit the Mara- 
bella Estate, the proprietor of which, took us 
in a canoe, up a small river, the St. John’s, 
to see the Mangrove trees, like those of Ma- 
rouga, bending beneath the weight of oysters. 
In Mr. Hawkshaw’s clever little work upon 
South America, he gives a long and interest- 
ing account of these singular “ disputers of 
the territory of the ocean,” but he did not 
see them covered with oysters. The trees 
on the banks of this little river, and the ad- 
joining coast of the Gulf of Paria, are of a 
large size and of great number. We divested 
some of them of a few of their branches, to 
furnish us food for breakfast, at the Union 
estate, whither, we bent our steps on dis- 
embarking from the canoe. These oysters 
were small, but superior in flavour to those 
gathered from the banks of the river Mar- 
rouga, or found in those of Mitan and Nariva, 
On the beach, appertaining to the Marabella 
estate, there is a bed of cockles apparently 
inexhaustible. 
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The remainder of this day was spent in 
exploring the estates of Union Hall, Cedar 


Grove, and other places in South Naparima, _ 


On sunday morning I rode with Doctor 
Claridge, about four miles from San Fer- 
nando, to the estate called French, returned 
to attend divine service, after which, pre- 
viously to dining at Union Hall, I visite 
Bushy Park, and Philipine. ai 

May 24th I left San Fernando in a small 
boat, for Oropuche, landed at sun-set and 
went to Bel Air, situated about a mile from 
the landing place. . 

Next morning I took a boat to the pear 
at Oropuche, saw more Mangrove trees and 
oysters, to look on which recal our memories 
the tale, we have listened to with such intense. 
interest in our juvenile days, of the barnacle 
goose, which was formerly supposed to come 
from a shell about the size of a small bean. 

From the Lagoon, I went to La Brea, to 
take a second look at the Pitch Lake, which 
bore a somewhat different appearance to that 
in 1839. The fissures were deeper (owing 
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to the greater quantity of rain) and had no 
longer planks acrossthem. The surrounding 

-aspect was the same, but the solitude was 
now enlivened by the company of women, 
occupied in washing clothes on the lake. 
About two miles from this spot, on the estate 
of Mon Plaisir, where I passed the night, is 
a well of natural pitch, or at least, a soft 
substance combining all the qualities, and in 
semblance, and utility, similar to pitch. This 
well, situated on a slight eminence, is round 
at the top and about the dimensions of a 
hogshead cask, the depth has never been 
ascertained, and although the apparent pitch 
has been used abundantly for all purposes to 
which the real is generally applied, the well 
is constantly full to the brim. 

The following day, though the weather 
was intensely hot, I rode from Mon Pilaisir, 
to Cedros ; the road took me along the beach, 
and a beautiful ride it was; with the trees, 
the wild flowers, birds, and butterflies, and 
scenery of Trinidad on one side, the sea with 
the sparkling waves almost laving the feet 
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of our horses, and the opposite coast of South 
America on the other. But oh how beautiful 
appeared the rocky islets of Los Gallos, look- 
ing, as they did in the distance, like ships in 
full sail. I involuntarily uttered an exclama- 
tion, and enquiry to my guide, as to what — 
vessels they could be; he with a smile of 
compassion at my ignorance, mentioned the 
names, and ona nearer approach, I found 
they bore some slight resemblance to that 
their name implies The Cocks, Los Gallos. 
The picturesque Los Gallos were still 
lingering in my imagination, when I arose the 
next morning, and immediately after break- 
fast, accompanied Mr. Farley to inspect them 
more closely, and then discovered they were 
only barren rocks, of a white, or light grey, 
colour, projecting into the sea, at Cedros Bay, 
a short distance from the shore. They are 
‘situated in a straight linc, and separated, a 
few yards from each other, by the sea, into 
little islets. 
The distance from Point Hicaccos, which 
I next visited, to the opposite coast of South 
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America, is variously stated, to me it ap- 
peared about twelve miles, some persons 
assert that it is only seven, whilst one or 
two authors state it to be three leagues. 

In a multitude of counsellors there may 


be wisdom, but in a variety of opinions who 


can decide which is the true one! At 
Point Hicaccos I saw the entrance to the 
Parian Gulf, called the “ Serpent’s Mouth,” 
with the islet of “The Soldier’s Rock.” This 
last appears midway between the two coasts, 
and derives its name, some say, from a 
vessel filled with soldiers being wrecked 
there ; others maintain it is so called from 
the myriads of birds, with red and blue 
plumage, that resort thither. 

On the Columbia estate, which I visited 
with Mr. Farley on the 28th of May, are 
mud volcanos, of a similar nature to those I 
had seen at Savannah Grande, on a level 
portion of land, each about an acre in size, 
and covered with hard mud, excepting some 
here and there, soft as when it oozed from 
the craters or hillocks, of which there are 
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from fifteen to twenty. The manager of 
the estate said there was generally an erup- 
tion once in the year, during the rainy sea- 
son, and then a sound issued resembling the 
report of cannon, repeated, occasionally, for 
about twenty-four hours ; that during these 
explosions stones and different materials are 
thrown up covered with a metallic substance, 
considered curious, and often taken away as 
specimens. 

Of a similar nature is the mud volcano on 
Morne Galpha, on the sea shore, which I 
visited the day after I saw those at Colum- 
bia ; but the crater of this, being at the top 
of an inaccessible height, is not visible. Mr. 
Rousseau never knew of any explosion, but 
has seen it overflow with mud, and he gave 
me two pieces of the kind of mineral sub- 
stance thrown from it ; he added that these 
specimens were generally found at the foot 
of the Morne, at the edge, and even in the 
sea. I had come this day from Cedros to 
Erin, passing through the property Perseve- 
rance, and Envieuse, to Beaulieu, and after 
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inspecting the volcano continued my route 
to Pointe Islet, a place, my guide asserted, 
was only to be passed at low water, besides 
I had been cautioned against the quicksands. 
No accident befel us, and we arrived at a 
part of the beach where no danger was ap- 
prehended, when suddenly down we sunk 
up to the chests of our horses in the sand. 

By dismounting and a little exertion we 
extricated ourselves and horses, and pro- 
ceeded on without farther mishap to Carlisle 
estate, where I alighted by mistake, or rather 
from the stupidity of my guide, who took 
me there instead of to Chatham. Fortu- 
nately my friend was at Carlisle, so the 
contretemps served us for a laugh, and after 
partaking of refreshment and returning my 
horse, with thanks to Mr. Farley by the 
guide, I walked about a mile and half to my 
destination. 

On the Chatham estate, the land of which 
is rich and productive, tobacco had been 
recently planted, and was looking very 
flourishing ; there can be no doubt of its 
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successful growth, as the temperature on the 
heights about Erin is nearly the same as that 
of Venezuela, and with a full complement: 
of labourers could assuredly be rendered 
capable of producing whatever is grown in 
that territory. 

This is a very secluded estate, but the 
house of the proprietor, standing on an 
eminence over Erin Bay, commands an ex- 
tensive sea view. 

Having explored the Savannah Grande 
from one end to the other. I did not like 
to be within six miles of that of Erin and 
not see which I preferred. 

Our ride took us through a tract of rural 
country till we came to the Savannah, lay- 
ing between the Caroni River and the dis- 
trict of Shirwan ; it is not so large in extent 
as the Grande Savannah, but more level. The 
pasture is capable of nourishing an immense 
number of cattle, which, for some years 
subsequent to 1830, were sent from Angos- 
tura. This was a great benefit to the 
inhabitants as the markets were then well 
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supplied ; but, from some unknown cause, 
this supply was stopped, the remaining 
cattle withdrawn, and the plain deserted. 
The late Colonel Hamilton, owner of a very 
extensive property in Angostura, caused a 
residence, and some buildings, to be con- 
structed on the Erin Savannah, and resided 
there, occasionally, during the time cattle 
grazed on its pastures. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Wisutxe to obtain a view of the Serpent’s 
Mouth from the sea, I took advantage of the 
opportunity afforded me for doing so, and 
accompanied by Mr. Porter went on board 
the Anglesea sloop, then about to sail to- 
wards Cedros. The next morning was a 
perfect calm, and we anchored off Point 
Hicaccos : I landed with Mr. Porter, before 
breakfast, to stroll among the few fishermen’s 
huts scattered about the beach. These have 
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quite a picturesque appearance, completely 
in accordance with the sublimity of the 
scene around ; the cocoa nut trees in front, 
a few little spots of cultivated land around, 
filled with cassava, pepper shrubs, plantains 
and some other vevetables, together with 
slices of fish hung up to dry in the sun,* 
give these little dwellings a primitive look 
and might lead the imaginative to suppose 
them the habitations of the original possessors 
of the soil. It was early morning, and the 
stillness, though broken by, now and then, 
a canoe or boat returning from fishing, 
or a slight exclamation from female lips, 
with head peering from the entrance of a 
hut, to look for the expected arrival, ac- 
corded well with the scene around. It 
was one to make the gazer thoughtful, if 
not melancholy, and I felt as if I could have 


* The fish thus dried are the Spanish mackerel, 
Grooper, and King Fish ; this process has the same 
effect as smoke drying, and is termed boucané. The 
fish thus dried is palatable, but, like the English salt 
herrings, causes great thirst. 
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seated myself on the sand and indulged in 
a dreamy forgetfulness of the bustle of the 
world beyond. But a light breeze sprung up, 
and gently filling the sails of our sloop, re- 
minded us of the breakfast awaiting us on 
board, and the captain’s anxiety to weigh 
anchor. 

We sailed slowly past Cedros, and the 
rocks of Los Gallos, directly through the 
Serpent’s Mouth, three leagues wide, and 
sometimes designated eastern mouth of Ori- 
noco. ‘Trinidad is only separated from the 
continent of America, by the breadth of the 
Serpent’s Mouth ; being 94 miles south by 
east from Grenada; 328 miles east from La 
Guayra, near the confluence of the Orinoco. 
The Gulf of Paria, is thirty marine miles in 
length, and fifteen wide in the broadest 
part ; and is formed by the western shore of 
the island, and the opposite coast of Cumana. 
Perhaps here it may be as well to mention, 
that the whole island, comprises an extent of 
45 miles from north to south ; and 60 from 
east to west. [I remember one very stormy 
day sailing from London to Dover, when so 
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much was said about the North Foreland, 
that I felt almost inclined to do, as almost 
all the other passengers did, viz. land at 
Margate, to avoid the tossing of which I cer- 
tainly had had sufficient that day at least. 
But the Captain laughed at my fears and 
made some remark in a sotto voce voice, 
about fair-weather sailors, and land lubbers, 
which determined me to proceed, and most 
assuredly I saw no danger at the Foreland. 
Recalling this, I set at naught all the tales 
I had heard, and passed safely through the 
very jaws of the Serpent, seeing no danger, 
and wondering why itis so called, for it cer- 
tainly bears no resemblance to a mouth of 
any kind ; and the passage is very unlike 
that at Northern Bocas, or Dragon’s Mouth. 
Slowly we coasted down the gulf towards 
La Brea, our proximity allowing me to catch 
every now and then a glimpse, between the 
trees, of the borders of the Pitch Lake, nearest 
the sea, whilst at intervals were large frag- 
ments of the bitumen, lying close to sea. 
We landed off La Brea, and walked to the 
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village ; I had a visit to pay at Mon Plaisir — 


4 


and a curiosity to see the Lake after the 
heavy rain that had fallen, but beyond the 
coolness of the surface, and the fissures being 
filled to overflowing with water, which tasted 


quite fresh, there was nothing worth nam- — 


ing. 


before day-break, in an open boat for San 
Fernando, where I landed wet through, from 
the heavy rain that had fallen in torrents, 
nearly filling our frail barque. The hotel 


on the wharf at San Fernando, affords ex- — 
cellent accommodation, and is conveniently 


situated for travellers, whether arriving or 
departing. This little town is fast improy- 


ing, and the population is said to havetrebled 


from the time of the emancipation to the 


year 1843. When I quitted it the Pro- — 


testant Church was nearly completed, and a 
Catholic one, on an extensive scale,'in progress. 
An excellent barrack for a company had 
been erected, and every thing looked pros- 
perous, whilst the salubrity of the air 


On the 3rd of June I quitted La Brea, 
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throughout the district of Naparima, together 
with every advantage of scenery, renders it 
desirable as a residence. 

The bth of June I visited Taruba in 
North Naparima, one of the few plantations 
that have improved since the Emancipation. 
The lands are very extensive, lying between 
San Fernando and the American Mission, a 
little off the high road, near the river 
Taruba ; which, being navigable for boats, to 
a certain distance, is of incalculable benefit 
to the plantation, From Taruba I went to 
the Cedar Grove estate, thence to Bushy 
Park, and did not reach my hotel till night. 

June 6th.—I breakfasted with Mr. and Mrs, 
Philip at Bushy Park, and in the evening 
Joined a gay party at Doctor Mickelham’s, 
The Doctor’s residence is one of the prettiest 
in the neighbourhood, standing on an 
eminence commanding a fine view of the 
town, the gulf and the coast about Pointe 
a Pierre, and a part of South Naparima. 

At the commencement of the road leading 
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to North Naparima, stands one of the three’ 
turnpikes in the island, another is at the 
entrance of Port of Spain, opening on the 
road to San Juan, and the third on the 
Tacarigua road, leading towards Arima. 

I was indebted to Doctor Mickleham for 
a great deal of politeand kind attention ; he 
shewed me large quantities of the natural 
pitch in his vicinity, and some masses of a 
solid substance formed from the bitumen of 
the Lake, mixed with other material, which he 
intended to use in roofing buildings. There 
could be little doubt of its utility, as a 
similar admixture succeeded for pavement. 
to the court yard of the College in Port of 
Spain. , 
- After taking a farewell repast at the 
Doctor's, I went on board my old friend the 
Paria, and arrived at Port of Spain in the 
evening, having been absent three weeks. 

June 7th—Frequently as I had seen the 
beautiful garden at St. Ann’s it never seemed 
to me so delightful as on this morning, as I 
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walked through it with Mr. Lockhart, the 
Government Botanist. The Governor, upon 
my requesting permission to see the garden, 
requested Mr. Lockhart to shew me every- 
thing, politely expressing regret that official 
affairs prevented his accompanying me him- 
self. The greatest curiosity in this garden, 
at least to me, are the opuntia shrubs, which 
produce or attract the cochineal insects. I 
also saw the tea shrubs looking well and 
thriving ; and my companion expressed his 
conviction of the climate being favourable 
to the growth ; but they could not be ren- 
dered useful, as no person in the colony 
understood the method of preparing the 
leaves. There are also a hundred mature 
nutmeg trees, and Mr. Lockhart told me one 
of them had yielded twenty pounds weight 
of fruit, being equal to the produce of the 
best trees in the East Indies. Slips from 
those I mention had been planted at Laurel 
Hill, and, in seven years, yielded plentifully, 
thus proving, that not only in Trinidad but 
H 3 
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in the other West India Islands, this valuable 
spice could be successfully cultivated. 

In the most woody part of the grounds 
I saw a locust and a mastic tree, both of 
great height and beauty. By means of a 
very long bamboo pole, Mr. Lockhart 
gathered a fruit from the mastic tree and 
presented it to me ; it was somewhat larger 
than a balatas plum, (if so that fruit may 
be called) but smaller than a sappodillo 
which it resembles in flavour, I thought it 
superior, though novelty might make me 
think so. I had seen many of these trees 
and understood they were among the most 
valuable, for the wood, in the forests of the 
transatlantic colonies, but never before 
heard they yielded anything like good 
fruit. ji 

I could fill many pages with an account 
of the various flowers, fruits, and shrubs, 
cloves, and cinnamon trees, luxuriating in 
this charming spot, but were I to do so, J 
should perhaps tire the patience of my read- 
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ers as much as, I fear I did, that of my kind 
conductor, to whose knowledge and kind 
manner, I owe the pleasure I experienced on 
that morning. 

The Government House isnot large, butsome 
of the apartments are very handsome, and 
elegantly decorated ; the portraits of His late 
Majesty George the Third, and his consort 
Queen Charlotte, adorn the walls, as 
well as those of the former governors— 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie, Sir Thomas 
Picton, Sir Thomas Hislop, and Sir Ralph 
Woodford. 

Before the Government House spread 
two Savannahs, divided by a row of fine 
trees, the larger, of sufficient extent for a 
strong brigade of troops to exercise upon ; 
and prior to the Emancipation, a Militia 
force, to the number of about three thou- 
sand, used to assemble there, monthly, for 
exercise. This custom was discontinued for 
a time, but resumed in 1841. 

The Militia force for the entire colony 
consisted of the 
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Commander in Chief, 

His Excellency the Governor. 

Three Aides-de-camp, with the rank of Col, 

Two Major Generals with Aides-de-camp. 

One Adjutant General. 

One Deputy Adjutant General, 

One Assistant Adjutant General, 

One Quarter Master General, — f 

One Deputy Quarter Master General, 

One Assistant Quarter Master General, and 
other Staff Officers. 


The Corps were the 


Royal Trinidad Dragoons, 
Saint Ann’s Hussars, 

Royal Trinidad Artillery, 
Royal Trinidad Battalion, 
Loyal Trinidad Battalion, 
Sea Fencibles, 

Royal Invalid Corps, 

Military Artificers’ Company, 
Diego Martin Corps, 

Saint Joseph’s Light Cavalry, 
Saint Joseph’s Rifle Corps, 
Couva and Pointe 4, Pierre Battalions, 
North Naparima, and 

South Naparima Corps. 
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At the Exercises, and Annual Reviews, this 
Militia was famed for the precision and skill 
displayed. 

Port of Spain can also boast of a race 
-course, formed on the* Grande Savannah in 
1828, where good sport has often been 
witnessed ; the course is about a mile and 
quarter. Every one acknowledges the 
beauty of the ladies of Trinidad, of whom 
these races always attract a most brilliant 
display. 

Sir Ralph Woodford was a great patron of 
the drama, and at one period, this city boasted 
three theatres and five companies, one pro- 
fessional, French, one do. English, and three 
amateur societies, amongst whom were many 


* There are two places in Trinidad called “ Grande 
Savannah,” the one before Saint Ann’s Government 
House, the other, considerably larger, between the 
Caroni River and the Distriet of Shirwan, or 
Chaguanas ; and there is also a Savannah Grande, 
situated on the Naparima Side—the names of those 
Savannah, being so similar are apt to embarrass, or 
be confounded by, those who are not well acquainted 
with their different situations. 
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gentlemen of talent. One, the late Mr. 
Joseph, called the Bard of Trinidad, pro- 
duced, in a very short period, three plays, in 
which he acted with great applause. At 
their first representation he spoke the follow- 
ing prologue 

Like some great city froma village grown, 

Whose Founder's scarce to doubtful History known, 
Is England’s theatre ; so rude and poor, 

It’s first essays, their authors are obscure : 

Yet, the laborious Antiquary knows, 

It’s Birth, our Drama to Religion owes. 

Misjudging piety, with little skill, 

Burlesqu’d each sacred theme, nor deem’d it ill ; 
Yet the old myst’ries which we now deride, 

At once amused our sires, and edified ; 

But Histrionic lore forsook at length, 

The convent—grew refined, increased in strength. 
But rude, the Theatre as Thespis’ cart, 

In which our noblest Bards essay’d their art, 

A roofless hall, and rush strewn floor contained, 
The ruff-deck’d audience when Eliza reign’d, 
Thatch’d were the humble boards, by no scenes grac’d, 
Which Marlow, Massinger, and Johnson paced ; 
Yet this epoeh, tho’ unadorn’d the stage, 

Was the Dramatic Muse’s golden age : 

Shakspear (transcendent star !) beamed not alone, 
A galaxy of genius with him shone. 
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These Amateur performances were gene- 
rally for charitable purposes. 

Of the Savings’ Bank, I can only say it 
was formed, when Trinidad came into posses- 
sion of the English, and still exists : surely 
it must be a fine institution. 

In returning from Cocorite, the barracks 
at St. James’ look to great advantage. They 
are strikingly handsome, but in such a low 
position, as not to be seen till on a very near 
approach from the town. These buildings 
cost an immense sum in the construction, 
which is infinitely to be regretted ; because, 
similar barracks to those formerly at Orange 
Grove, formed of light, cheap materials, are 
much better adapted for a climate like Trini- 
dad, besides being less susceptible of the 
shucks from earthquakes, there being an 
elasticity in them. 

These lighter are simply constructed of 
Bamboo, wood work, and a clay like, or ad- 
hesive substance, for the walls, which 
are made by a lattice work of Bamboo, or 
round sticks, plastered and cemented by this 

HO 
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kind of mud, which, when dry, is white 
washed, and has a very neat appearance. 

This mode of construction is termed en 
Tapia. The roofs are gonerally thatched 
with either Carrat, or Timiti ; the latter, not 
being combustible, is much to be preferred. . 

Certainly, in a country so frequently 
visited by earthquakes, great attention should 
be paid to the buildings, and that plan 
adopted which is most likely to sustain the 
shocks ; for though, providentially, Trinidad 
has experienced fewer fatal consequences than 
the other colonies, yet shocks are constantly 
felt, and the barracks of St. James’, and other 
edifices have frequently been observed, to 
totter and wave to and fro with violence— 
in 1825 many buildings sustained great 
injury. 

I remember, about the close of 1830, as I 
was, with two friends, returning from Arima, 
and just as we were crossing the river of San 
Joseph, being surprised at the sight of 
people running about in every direction and 
apparently in great consternation ; on ask- 
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ing the cause we were told an earthquake had 
happened and damage had been done to the 
barracks there. The shock must have oc- 
curred at the time our horses were drinking 
in the river, for we did not perceive it. 

Naming this as being rather singular, I was 
told of a gentleman who, riding between Port 
of Spain and San Juan, was surprised at his 
horse making a sudden spring as if greatly 
alarmed ; the rider looked round but could 
discover no cause for this unusual conduct. 
On reaching home he was told a severe con- 
vulsion had been felt, no doubt, at the 
moment his horse had started. 

Though the year 1828 commenced with 
the formation of the race course, private and 
_ public theatricals, a sad gloom obscured its 
conclusion. The hignly esteemed bishop of 
St. Gerran, Doctor Bulkeley, died after a 
short illness. He was buried on the spot 
where now stands the Catholic Cathedral, 
and his funeral, was a public one. Sir Ralph 
Woodford attended the interment of his 
friend, as chief mourner, and soon after left 
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the colouy on a proposed tour of six or 
seven weeks—he never returned. The tears 
shed at his death, the veneration in which 


his memory is held, the lamentations of the _ 


rich and the poor best speak his eulogy; 
my testimony is feeble in comparison. 
Two years subsequently the colony again 
mourned over the loss of Chief Justice — 
Warner, and later still that of Colonel — 
Hardy, whose magnanimous conduct on the — 
Ist of August 1834, when apprenticeship 
was subtsituted for slavery is well known. 

I was present, with the late Colonel Hardy, | 
at the Government House (or Office) at Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, on the memorable 1st 
August, 1834, when, as the first step to 
freedom, the quondam slaves of all the 
British Dominions, were denominated ap- 
prentices—the Governor and Council were 
all assembled to listen to a representation, 
or rather an interrogatory, of a number of 
negroes, regarding their supposed, unlimited, 
emancipation—these people appeared to be 
a deputation from a few French Estates ; 
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and were for the most part very old 
men, old women, and children, the only 
young man among them, was their spokesman, 
who was probably selected, because he spoke 
the French language well—it was he who 
addressed the Governor, with the question, 
whether the King had not granted them 
(that is all slaves) unqualified liberty, from 
that date? That they understood so, and yet 
their managers and overseers insisted on 
their working, as usual, that Morning on the 
estates. I must here explain that French 
gentlemen, managers or overseers, accom- 
panied these negroes to the Government 
House. H. E., the Governor, Sir George Hill, 
followed by the Members of Council, the 
Judges and other official Gentlemen, had 
repaired to the balcony of the Council 
chamber, to enquire into the cause of such 
an assemblage as then filled the Court Yard, 
below the building. In answer to the 
above question, he mildly observed, that His 
Majesty had indeed been most graciously 
pleased to grant them Freedom, that they 
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were consequently no longer slaves, but free 
British subjects from that day forth—yet, 
His Majesty had decreed that they were still 
to reside on the estate and serve, under 
certain enactments for their benefit,as before ; 
in capacity of apprentices during six years, , 
after which they would, in 1840, be free to 
go wherever they pleased—scarcely had His 
Excellency pronounced “Six years,” than 
the negroes, old women and men, vociferated 
“pas de six ans, point de sia ans” (not six 
years, no six years)—hardly would they 
allow His Excellency to be heard in conclu- 
sion, so loud did they repeat “ pas de sia 
ans,” &e. The Governor however continued 
speaking to them, in their own language, 
with the greatest affability, and concluded 
by exhorting them, to return quietly home, 
like good folks, and resume their avocations 
under employers who, doubtless, would treat 
them kindly, and that indeed, the new laws 
ensured them good treatment; they neverthe- 
less stood immoveable, and would not retire ; 
the Governor then left the balcony, and lest 
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he might not have been properly understood 
by the multitude below, he directed one of 
the Secretaries, or Government Officers, 
present, to take his place, and explain more 
fully what he had said, which was done, but 
with no better success, the same vociferations 
being repeated at the words “ six years” 
“ nas de six ans !” &c. At this time two gen- 
tlemen, entered the council chamber, military 
officers, Captain Hay, and Captain 
Mackenzie, just arrived from England, on 
appointment, as Special Magistrates, to see 
the act for the apprenticeship carried into 
effect. One of these magistrates was ac- 
cordingly directed by His Excellency to re- 
place the preceding speaker, at the balcony, 
and explain to the infatuated people below, 
their error ; which the magistrate did in the 
most clear and intelligible manner ; read, and 
explained to them, the printed act, that he 
held in his hand; exhorted them to with- 
draw peaceably andwithout delay, or it would 
become his painful duty to use compulsion ; 
but no, the foolish people were deaf to his 
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remonstrances, and ever and anon vociferated 
“ Pas de siz ans, nous ne voulons pas de six 
ans, nous sommes libres, le Roi nous a donné 
la liberté !” “ Not six years, we will not have 
six years, we are free, the King has given us 
liberty !” at different pauses, or cessation of 
noise, the young spokesman represented in 
good French, and with eloquent and respect- 
ful tone, that they had toiled all their lives, 
had enriched their masters by the sweat of 
their brow, that the King was surely to good 
to exact of them six years more servitude, 
that their masters might take advantage, so 
as to work them, during that period, to death, 
‘or so immoderately, that they could not live 
long after service—at this, the magistrate as- 
sured them that heand hiscolleagueswould take 
especial care to prevent any such abuse, that 
the act provided for so many hours moderate 
labour per day, and such and such allowance 
of food &c., and that it would be impossible 
for any one to ill-treat them—again he most 
earnestly exhorted them to withdraw, but in 
vain, they would not—torrents of rain fell, 
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but had apparently no effect on those people, 
they remained immoveable, vociferating “pas 
de siz ans &c.—the Memhers of Council, and 
some other gentlemen present, then lost all 
patience, and forcibly advised the Governor 
to declare Martial Law—the Militia was 
under arms in various parts of the town, and 
artillery drawn out at different points, an in- 
surrection being apprehended, though nosymp- 
tom of it appeared beyond the obstinacy of the 
foolish old people, in the government court- 
yard, headed by a single young man, and 
none of them had even a stick in their hands 
—nevertheless gentlemen, (civilians) about 
the Governor, were vehement in their de- 
mands for Martial Law—His Excellency ap- 
peared perplexed, and at length requested 
the opinion of Colonel Hardy, who had till 
then remained a tranquil spectator, but on 
being asked whether he deemed it advisable 
to declare Martial Law, he replied, decidedly 
not.— 

“ Martial Law!” exclaimed he—* against 
whom ?—I see only old men, women, and 
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children, poor, ignorant people, who come to 
ask a question, and know no better—” or 
words to that effect. The chief Judge, 
and to the best of my recollection, the At- 
torney General, also, coincided in opinion 
with the Colonel, that there was no necessity 
for Martial Law, that the police could dis- 
perse the obstinate people. 

It is to be remarked, that had martial law 
been proclaimed, Colonel Hardy would have 
been invested with the chief command, 
would have commanded the Militia, together 
with the regular force throughout the colony, 
whilst the the Governor's authorithy, in a 
great measure, if not entirely, would have 
been suspended—yet it was generally be- 
lieved that had the Colonel advised it 
martial law would certainly then have been 
declared in Trinidad. Towards the close of 
evening, that is about sunset, the police 
were called on to act, and by persuasion, 
more than force, caused the obstinate ap- 
prentices to retire ; soon after which, Colonel 
Hardy took me with him, in his gig, to St. 
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James’ Barracks; on our way we saw 
bodies of militia, cannon planted at the 
entry of the streets, with militia artillery- 
men and lighted matches, as if prepared 
for a fierce encounter : and as the gig rolled 
on, a number of girls danced about it in 
the streets, singing French arriettes of, pro- 
bably, their own composition on the good- 
ness of King William in granting them 
freedom—which Colonel Hardy observed 
“looked mightily like msurrection.” The 
two or three succeeding days more Negroes 
flocked to town and would not return to 
their masters, so that the magistrates were 
compelled to exert the power vested in 
them, and make some examples by having 
corporeal punishment inflicted on a few of 
the strong and refractory men, which had the 
desired effect, and the apprentices returned 
to the Estates and re-commenced work. 

At Naparima the apprentices on some 
Estates were still more refractory, and 
severer examples made, which restored order, 
and all proceeded quietly afterwards. 
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For about a week or ten days after Aug. 
1st 1834, the inhabitants (many of them) 
were very apprehensive of insurrection and 
revolt ; the French were the most alarmed. 
A lady, who had been driven from St. 
Domingo at the early part of the French 
Revolution, told me that the troubles in that 
Island, commenced by deputations of old 
persons coming forward in the first instance ; 
and, that, consequently, when she heard of the 
assemblage before the Government House, 
she dreaded lest similar horrors to 
those formerly perpetrated at St. Domingo 
were on the eve of being committed in 
Trinidad. 

In order to name one circumstance of 
interest, I must retrograde to 1825, a year 
memorable by the visit, for the first time, of 
a Protestant Bishop. On landing, his lord- 
ship was received with the highest honors; 
a salute fired from the sea fort, and a guard 
of honor in attendance. The late Colonel 
Brown, then commanding the troops and — 
attended by all the officers in full dress 
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met him on the wharf and conducted him 
to the Government House. Sir Ralph 
Woodford gave a splendid dinner aud ap- 
peared seated at the head of the table with 
a Protestant Bishop on his right hand and 
the Catholic dignitary on his left, the other 
clergymen of both creeds were all present. 
One of the prettiest spots in the vicinity of 
Port of Spain is St. Ann’s valley. A water- 
fall of about fifteen or twenty feet pours down 
from the mountains, and, flowing over shelv- 
ing rocks, forms a basin of pure, fresh, lim- 
pid water in the upper part; which basin, 
in its overflow, forms several tiny lakelets 
from which glide small streams looking like 
threads of silver, amongst the grass and be- 
neath the hanging foliage, as they run in 
the direction of the town to mingle with 
the waters of the gulf. It is little more than 
a bridle road up this valley, but what a 
pretty ride it is, beneath the shade of the 
bread fruit, bread nut, mango, orange, sap- 
podillo, shaddock, mammee apple, cocoa nut, 
groogroo, forbidden or grape fruit, pawpaw, 
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with many others not considered as fruit 
trees in Europe, and always a friendly owner 
at hand to gather the orange, mango and 
sappodillo, &c., to present, if wished for, as ‘ 
you pass by the few pretty dwellings ; which, 
with their gardens, a blush of beauty, flowers, 
birds and butterflies, the scenery around 
embracing mountain, rivers, sea, city and 
foliage of every shade, all can be enjoyed 
in this lonely solitude. The two following 
mornings found me wending my way past 
Orange Grove and under the residence called 
Belmont, to visit the upper Basin. A de- 
lightful walk it is in the early morning from 
the city to Levantine, an eminence affording 
a complete panorama of the gulf, shipping 
and other points. And here let me recom- 
mend all sojourners in warm climates to rise 
early and imbibe the cool, refreshing air of 
the morning ; Europeans are generally de- 
ficient in this, but, depend upon it, it isa 
great preservative of health. 

Thus far my Pilgrimage is ended, but as the 
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utility of the West Indies as colonies has re- 
cently been a matterfor much speculation, with 
a list of the different districts &c., I subjoin the 
report of the commitee of 184i, with the 
minutes of their proceedings, which was so far 
satisfactory as it clearly shewed, that these 
resources were of a nature, which only re- 
quired an industrious population, to place the 
island, in the highest degree of prosperity : 
as one step towards so desirable an object, 
according to a statement, accompanying the 
report, the number of emigrants arrived in 
Trinidad, during two years and a half, from 
the 1st January 1839, to the 30th June 
1841, amounted to 3897, the greater part of 
them, first rate labourers from the coast of 
Africa, the last part of these, having been 
brought thither under the care of Mr. Hamil- 
ton, who stated, before the committee, that a 
sinister rumour had been prevalent at Sierra 
Leone, to the effect that African emigrants 
would be sold as slaves on their arrival in the 
West Indies. In consequence of this report, 
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none at first accepted the offers made to en- 
gage them as labourers for the colonies, when — 
at that time a detachment of the 3rd W. 1. 
regiment, arrived at Sierra Leone, and — 
the natives, on questioning the soldiers, were 
soon undeceived, and then engaged in great 
numbers ; as many indeed as the Elizabeth © 
and Jane, a ship of 336 tons, could contain. 

The detachment, referred to by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, consisted of three companies, transferred 
from the 1st tothe 3rd West India regiment, 
that were sent from Barbados, to Sierra Leone 
in February 1841. 

Trinidad has, and wili undoubtedly con- 
tinue to have, the preference with the natives 
of Africa disposed to engage for employment 
in the British Colonies, and concurring ac- 
counts tend to prove that the emigrants from 


Africa are effective, in every respect as agri- 


cultural labourers, equally for the Sugar 
Cane, as any other sort of cultivation.* 


* Number of emigrants (African) from August 
Ist 1834 to the close of 1843—1205. 
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By the statement, given by Martin Sorsano, 
Esquire, to the Committee, on the 16th July, 1841, 
there then were in Trinidad : 


180 Sugar Estates, of which 104 
have distilleries, 


21,710 Acres planted in canes, 
6,910 Acres planted in cocoa, 
1,095 Acres planted in coffee, 
6,313 Acres planted in provisions 
7,237 Acres of pasture lands. 


Total... 43,265 Acres in cultivation. 


208,379 Acres granted, in the 
1,079,301 Acres ungranted i Colony. 
Thus—1,287,680 total number of acres according 
to Captain Columbine. 
Population in Port of Spain, year 1838, males, 
4,912, females, 6,716, total 11,698. 
Population throughout Trinidad, year 1838— 


Males’ ....:: 19,250 


Females ... 20,078 \ The last census taken. 


Total ..:... 39,328. 


Quarters or Districts throughout the Colony. 


1 Aricagua, 
2 Arima, 
VOL I. I 
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3 Carenage and Cuesse, 
4 Caroni, 

5 Cedros, 

6 Chagaramas, with the Northern Bocas, &e, 
7 Couva, Savonetta, &e., 
8 Chaguanas. 

9 Cimaromero, 

10 Diego Martin, 

11 Erin, 

12 Guanapo, 

13 Guayaguayare, 

14 Hicacos and Quemada, 
15 Trois, 

16 La Brea and Guampo. 
17 La Ventilla, 

18 Maraval, 

19 Mayaro, 

20 Mucurapo, 

21 North Naparima, 

22 Oropuche, 

23 Pointe a Pierre, 

24 Port of Spain, 

25 San Joseph, 

26 Saint Ann, 

2T Santa Cruz, 

28 Savanna Grande, 

29 Las Cuevas and Maraceas, 
30 South Naparima, 

31 Tragarete, 
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32 Toco and Cumana, 
33 Town of San Joseph, 
34 Tacarigua an Arouca, 
35 Valley of Caura, 

36 Valley of Maraccas, 
37 Village of San Juan, 
38 Village of Arima. 


Besides those navigable, the following are 
among the vast number of Rivers, or Rivulets ; names 
of the various others not being generally known :— 


1 Barancones, 
2 Chaguanas, 
3 Couva, 

4 Guaracara, 

5 Guatava, 

6 La Branche, 
7 Maraval, 

8 Moroquito, 

9 Rock, 
10 San Joseph, 
11 San James, 
12 San Juan, 
I3 Diego Martin, 
14 Siparia, 
15 Warrapooche, 
16 La Brea, 

17 Guapo, 

18 Irois. 

a 
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Rivers navigable for boats. 
1 Aripo, 
2 Nariva, or Mitan, 
3 Ortoire, 
4 Marouga, 
5 Saint John, 
6 Guanaba, 
7 Oropuche, 
8 Rio Grande, 
9 Taruga. 

The 13th 14th 15th 16th of June, I took 
leave of friends, inspected Mr. Boisier’s gar- 
den, the best in the island, next went to St. 
Ann’s, sold my horse which had carried me 
in all my peregrinations through the island, 
and on the 17th between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, embarked on board the sloop In- 
dustry, to proceed to Martinique. In a few 
hours I was receding from the island, indulg- 
ing a feeling of regret at leaving, a feeling 
which encreased, as the mountains gradually 
faded from my view, and the thought 
glanced across my mind, that perhaps I was 
departing never to return. But away, 
away, on the deep blue water, we sailed with 
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a fair breeze, along the beautiful coast near 
to the pasture, at the end of the town, under 
Fort George, past Cocorite, the Carenage, the 
five islets (formed by the Bocas, or Mouths, 
at almost equal distances from each other) 
and through the small Boca, or Boca de Mo- 
nos, which having well cleared, the sloop 
stood for Grenada. 


MARTINIQUE. 


CHAPTER I. 


On the 18th of June I wassailing towards 
Grenada, with adverse wind and _ boisterous 
weather ; reached the harbour in the afternoon 
but sailed away again in a very short time. 

19th June. We tacked about the small 
cluster of Islands called the Grenadines, con- 
tending against a strong adverse current, 
contrary wind, or nearly so, and tempestuous 
weather. 
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On the twentieth by dint of tacking and 
much labour we reached St. Vincent’s. 

21st The weather became more favorable 
and towards the latter part of the day we 
came in sight of Martinique, looking, as Mr. 
Coleridge describes, “ with its green upland of 
canes intersected with winding roads, and 
dotted with white houses, a deep ravine on 
ene side, and precipitous mountains on the 
other, like a picture in a frame.” In a short 
time we anchored and I hastened to enjoy a 
night’s repose at an hotel. 

After havmg been accustomed to the 
beauty of Port of Spain, St. Pierre appears 
to little advantage ; yet it is rather a pretty 
town, and the redundancy of its population 
gives it a bustling, animated leok to the eyes 
of thestranger. The streets are narrow, and 
the principal are refreshed by streams of 
water passing rapidly through the centre ; 
but this trenches rather too much upon their 
limited breadth and makes it difficult for 
vehicles to pass along them, and is perhaps 
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is the reason why there is scarcely a carriage 
to be seen in the town. 

The shops or, as here they are called, 
Magazins, and in ourfcolonies stores, are 
handsome and embellished with jewelry, 
glass, porcelain, plate, watches, drawings, 
engravings, ribbons, bonnets, caps, ladies 
dresses, &c. all of Parisian fashion and ar- 
ranged in the true Parisian style. These 
shops, as indeed most of the houses besides, 
have projecting galleries or verandahs open- 
ing to the streets, and affording shelter from 
the rain and sun to pedestrians. The 
churches, two of them are large and hand- 
some, and the custom house is a spacious 
edifice opening upon the sea. Some of the 
other buildings are good, particularly the 
theatre, but not such as to attract attention. 

Two excellent markets, one at each end of 
the town, supply the inhabitants with every 
thing needful ; figs at this time were plentiful, 
with all the tropical fruits. I saw a good 
supply of strawberries, the only European 
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fruit ; of our vegetables, there were arti- 
chokes, green peas, french beans, and a 
quantity of asparagus. 

But every fruit and vegetable, was thrown 
into shade by the brilliant appearance of the 
Malacca Apples, which were here displayed 
in profusion. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the appearance of these trees, presenting 
to view a tall, straight, graceful stem, verdant 
green foliage, splendidly contrasted with the 
vermilion of its fruit and blossoms. At 
Port of Spain it adorns the streets and must 
forcibly attract the attention of strangers. 
The flavor of the fruit does not correspond with 
its appearance, which in form resembles our 
apples, but has a stone in the centre, similar 
to a plum. It is beautiful to see this fruit 
exposed for sale in the markets, or carried 
along the streets on the head, in baskets, or 
on a table at dessert ; but though juicy and 
refreshing it is insipid. 

The Jardin des Plantes was in excellent 
order, and must be quite a treasure to the 
good people of St. Pierre; for there they 
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can enjoy a ramble, or sit in groups under 
the shade of the large cauchouc, or India 
rubber trees ; refreshed by the sight of the 
cascade, which falls from a height of one 
hundred feet, and replenishes a large and 
deep basin that, overflowing, irrigates the 
gardens in meandering streams, supplying 
two ponds and forming several small islets. 

On one of these pretty islets there is a 
beautiful Cinnamon tree, and the ponds con- 
tain the fish called Gouramee, originally 
brought from Batavia. 

This species of fish is much prized in the 
Isle of France, and preserved in the ponds of 
the plantations there, with great care. <A 
story is related of a gentleman in that co- 
lony, who promised to give a portion of ten 
thousand dollars with the hand of his daugh- 
ter ; a lover soon presented himself and in 
due time the marriage followed. After the 
solemnization of the nuptials, the Father 
conducted his new son-in-law to an efang in 
his grounds, told him that in pursuance of 
his promise, he made over that etang to him, 
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as it contained ten thousand Goumarees, of 
which fish he was well aware the current 
price was a dollar each.* How the new 
mari liked this dowry we know not, but as 
nothing is said to the contrary we will hope 
he was satisfied and that disappointment 
did not attend his wedding day. Now, reve- 
nons anos fleurs, of which there is a splen- 
did display in this garden, and which is the 
greatest beauty St. Pierre has to boast of ; 
to enumerate the different kinds would be 
impossible, suffice it to say then, there is 
every thing to be seen in profusion, from 
the forest flower to the lofty palm. If not 
superior to the Botanic Garden of Port of 
Spain, there isan air of greater gaiety about 
it, partaking of the French character of the 
inhabitants ; so many gay groups are seen 
strolling through its walks, or conversing 
under the trees ; gazing, with eyes almost as 
bright ast he sparkling drops scattered around, 
at the waterfall, or laughing at the gambols 


* The dollar, or piastre D’Espagne, is valued at 
five shillings British at the Mauritius. 
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of the fish in the ponds, which they entice 
to the surface to snatch the crumbs they 
scatter on it for them. 

The prettiest house in this town is, un- 
doubtedly, that belonging to Monsieur 
Perenel, with its equally lovely gardens, 
adorned with as beautiful trees, shrubs and 
flowers, as the apartments of the house are 
furnished with all the tastefully arranged 
comforts, and elegances of domestic life ; I 
visited a house pointed out to me as having 
been the birth place, and where she resided 
till her first marriage, of the Empress Jose- 
phine ; but excepting for the interest at- 
tached to it on that account, it displays 
nothipg in appearance to make it noticed 
beyond the other dwellings near. 

A pretty road about a mile from the town 
leads past the parade ground and barracks, 
which are advantageously situated over a 
stream of pure water flowing from the Bo- 
tanic Garden. 

Next to the Jardin des Plantes, the 
greatest luxury in Martinique, are the bathing 
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establishments, a luxury no one can properly 
appreciate till they have felt the heat of a 
tropical climate ; one of these establishments 
is near the sea, the other in the main street, 
offering to those requiring a choice of hot, 
cold, tepid, fresh, or salt, water baths. 

The Canal de Carbet, formed from the 
river of that name, is a stupendous work, and 
took many years to complete, at an immense 
expense, but its utility is great, for it con- 
tributes largely to the supply of St. Pierre, 
and what is still more important, waters a 
considerable tract of country, and many 
valuable estates which would be otherwise 
greatly in need of fresh water. 

June 28rd 1841, just two days after my 
arrival in the island, I left St. Pierre on a 
horse hired for the purpose, and taking the 
road, which ascending gradually winds beau- 
tifully at its commencement, over the town, 
of which you catch, in the various turnings, 
a complete view. For the first six miles I 
passed through a succession of rich culti- 
vation, adorned with handsome dwellings, till 
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I reached a pretty waterfall of apparently 
thirty feet in height, and after leaving that 
my sight was constantly refreshed with cool 
springs close to the path, and furnished with | 
drinking utensils for the thirsty wayfarer. 

The town of La Trinité, which may be con- 
sidered, in point of importance, the third in 
the island, is advantageously situated near the 
bay,and containssome good houses and regular 
streets ; but possesses no great attraction to 
travellers. I took it in my route, as a resting 
place en passant, and the morning after my 
arrival proceeded to the riwere du Galion, 
about two miles distant from the town, the 
deep stream of which I crossed in a Ferry 
Boat. 

In writing of this river, Labat gives a 
curious description of a large fish called 
Lamantin or Manati, caught near its mouth 
in 1695; a fish, if we may credit the good 
father’s words, between fourteen and fifteen 
feet long, and eight feet, two inches in cir- 
cumference. A young one taken at the 
same time and which measured three feet in 
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length, was dressed for supper. The des- 
cription is as follows—* They had the taiJ 
part roasted on a spit, the head and re- 
mainder of the body were prepared in differ- 
ent ways. A sucking calf and this fish 
differ in nothing ; it is the same flesh by its 
whiteness, its tenderness, and its delicacy ; 
the taste and savour are the same, and if I 
had not seen the fish before it was cut and 
cooked, it would have been difficult to per- 
suade me that it was not meat.” Again he 
writes—* This fish seeks places where there 
are rivers, because it comes to drink fresh 
water once or twice each day, after eating a 
certain herb that grows at the bottom of the 
sea, which herb is from eight to ten inches 
long, narrow, pointed, soft and of a handsome 
green colour. One sees places in the sea, the 
bottom of which is like a meadow; turtle 
eat of that herb likewise. It is easy to p2r- 
ceive when these animals are en pature, be- 
cause the herb which escapes them in masti- 
cating or cutting, rises above the water. 
The fat of the Lamantin is very good, easily 
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melts into oil, which never becomes rancid, 
and is used for various purposes ; nothing 
can be whiter, more tender, or more delicate 
than its flesh.” 

I made many enquiries from the inhabi- 
tants, whether such an extraordinary fish as 
the Lamantin, Manati, or Sea Cow, still fre- 
quented the river Galion or the adjoining 
coast, but I believe my questions were laughed 
at, and myself considered, as the Scotch ex- 
press it, daft, for no one understood what I 
wanted, or could tell me of any extraordinary 
creature, such as the French author describes. 

Disappointed of being able to put a won- 
der in my note book, I returned to La 
Trinité to breakfast with Mr. Mackay, ani 
after our meal walked to the church, to see 
the curate, the market and other places, which 
to a stranger are amusing, but which are 
not distinguished above the common place : 
in the evening we dined together with a 
pleasant addition to our social party in a 
Monsieur Michard. 

25th June I depared from La Trinité, and 
crossing the river Galion entered upon a 
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good road, and most interesting cultivated 
scenery, enclosures filled with the gay blos- 
soms of the Barbados’ Pride, and other flowers ; 
fine estates, pretty dwellings, gardens, and or- 
chards, the whole distance to Havre du 
Robert, a poor village, near a good harbour, 
sufficiently capacious for a British armament 
to anchor in, previously to the capture of the 
island during the last war. On leaving this 
little spot I proceeded on to Lamantin ; but 
that, like Havre Robert, offers nothing sufli- 
ciently attractive to detain the traveller very 
long within its precints ; a river of the same 
name, navigable for small craft, flows past 
it into the interior, giving a little animation 
to the suburbs. 

I was anxious to reach Fort Royal, the 
approach to which from the land side is 
picturesque in the extreme. In descending 
from the Pitons du Fort Royal, the eye em- 
braces in one view Fort Bourbon, the town, 
the Grande Place, Fort St. Louis, Islet de 
Ramiers, (Pigeon Island) besides a vast ex- 
tent, comprising mountains, sea, valleys, and 
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villages. The town is rather large and may 
be said to rank next to St. Pierre. Like 
most places in the colonies, it has the blue 
sea in front, and Fort Bourbon towering 
majestically behind, looking, as you gaze up 
to it from the streets, of appalling height, 
but the ascent is on a good road, and I found 
the climbing it, a delightful way of gaining 
an appetite for my breakfast, the morning 
after my arrival. 

The Grande Place, a large green with 
avenues of shady trees, is the fashionable 
promenade at Fort Royal, and at times it 
has a very gay and pretty appearance, 
when the townspeople are assembled there, 
walking under the trees or seated on the 
benches, listening to the music, and gazing 
at the soldiers from Fort St. Louis, to whom 
it serves as a parade ground. 

Fort St. Louis is a small place situated 
below Fort Royal, near the sea. Belle-vue, 
the residence of the governor, is the best 
near the town. I left my card, but the 
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illness of his Excellency prevented me the 
pleasure of an interview. 

In 1841 Fort Royal had seemingly much 
recovered from the devastating effects of the 
earthquake that occurred on the 11th 
January, 1839; a stranger walking in the 
streets, would scarcely have observed any- 
thing to denote that such a disaster had 
befallen the town—but at a little distance, 
the ruins of the hospital, destroyed on the 
dreadful occasion, were perceptible—no 
damage appears to have been sustained else- 
where, yet the shock, without inflicting real 
injury, was severely felt at St. Lucia—the 
Officers’ Barracks at Morne Fortuné were 
seen to wave to and fro as if about to fall— 
these two Islands are much exposed to earth- 
quakes and hurricanes, and have at different 
periods suffered from these awful visita- 
tions. 

The earthquake of the 8th February, 1843, 
is said to have been but slightly felt at 
Martinique. 

About noon on the 26th I left Fort Royal, 
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and proceeded to St. Pierre, arriving at Case 
Pilote at four o’clock p.m. Case Pilote re- 
minds me of some of those small sea-ports, 
or rather fishing-ports, in England, with a 
small church and clergyman’s house attached, 
one or two other tolerable residences, but no 
inn or hotel. I was indebted to a French 
family, poor but of genteel manners, for ac- 
commodation ; I troubled them more than 
once with my company during my stay in 
the island, and was always received with 
a smile of welcome. To the curate also I 
owe mnch for kindness shown to a wayfarer, 
and should these pages ever meet his eye, I 
hope he will believe in the sincerity of the 
pleasure I feel in bearing testimony to his 
hospitality. I returned to St. Pierre the 
following morning, having visited, during my 
skort tour, Port de Trinité, Riviere du Galion, 
Havre du Robert, Lamentin, Fort Royal, 
Pointe des Negres, Case Navire, Fond Bourlet, 
Case Piloté, Fond Gramont, Fond Laillet, 
Fond Capot, and the Village de Carbet. The 
road is bad through this part of the country, 
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and so mountainous and difficult in places as 
to be scarcely practicable for a horse to 
travel. As for gigs or vehicles, they appear 
to have been banished from Martinique, for 
not one, of any description, met my view 
during this journey. The inconvenience of 
the road induced me, when I next visited 
Fort Royal, to go by sea ; but that is a still 
more disagreeable method, excepting that 
the transit is made in less time. Boats may 
be hired at all hours, but they are of a most 
uncomfortable description, possessing no 
bank or seat. Passengers in them generally 
providethemselves with mattresses, upon which 
they recline, during the passage ; though, in 
that situation they are liable in rough weather 
to be washed over by the waves, or, as I was 
on this 30th of June, soaked by the rain. 
The Morne, on which Les Fontaines Chaudes, 
are situated, is very lofty, and the explorer 
must prepare to toil up an ascent of nine 
miles before reaching the summit, on which 
there are a few cottages, inhabited by in- 
valids, and persons who resort thither for the 
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benefit of the baths. There is to me some- 
thing delightful in living at the top of a 
mountain, midway between earth and 
Heaven, and notwithstanding its incon- 
veniences, no wonder this is much frequented, 
the air is cool and salubrious and the springs 
possessed of qualities which, were they in 
Europe, would cause Wiesbaden and Schwal- 
bach to be deserted. The level space is 
limited, and enclosed by an almost impervious 
_forest ; but what lovely spots might be form- 
ed on the declivity ; what easy, winding 
paths cut up the mountain sides! I scarcely 
know a more charming spot, than could be 
made of the pretty waterfall at the source 
of the river Case Navire, situated within a 
short distance of the springs, but which can 
now only be reached by wading through mud 
and water, climbing rocks, and scrambling 
amidst thick wood. Hitherto no flowers, or 
vegetables have flourished, but surely, by 
clearing more ground, and attending to the 
cultivation, they could be produced, at least 
in sufficient quantities to serve for the few 
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residents, and the sick, instead of sending 
to Fort Royal, as they are compelled to do 
at present. The Chaudes Fontaines are 
eight in number, seven of them furnished 
with baignoires, whilst the other is formed 
under the pipe conducting the water, to serve 
as a bath a@ douche: according to the analy- 
sis made by two French physicians, the water 
of these fountains is composed of the follow- 
ing ingredients. 

1 Chloruret of Calcinum 

2 Chloruret of Potassium 

3 Carbonate of Iron 


4 Carbonate of Magnesia 
5 Carbonate of Lime 


The warmth is thirty-one degrees of Rau- 
mur, it is perfectly clear in appearance, but 
of a most nauseous taste. Very near to the 
springs that supply the baths flows a rivulet 
of cold, fresh water, a branch of the river 
Case Navire. But too long have I lingered 
over the “ Pitons du Fort Royal.” Even when 
there ] stayed till I was almost too late to 
return to St. Pierre that night, which I was 
anxious to do, as I saw a probability of rain. 
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My prognostications were fulfilled ; the 
rain fell in torrents the whole of the follow- 
ing day, and I was obliged to rest tranquilly, 
under shelter of the hotel, instead of riding 
to the village at the foot of the Gros Morne, 
a mountain of globular form, very lofty, and 
seen at some distance on the right of the 
road leading from St. Pierre to La Trinité. 

During the next few days I was employed 
in visits to La Montagne estate with Mr. 
O’Mullane ; to the Canal de Carbet, with 
M. Tessier ; to call upon Monsieur Sablon, 
at Parnasse ; thence to the two rivers called 
Mahot, both of which flow towards, and con- 
tribute to the waterfall in the Jardin des 
Plantes: but all which I forbear to write of 
individually, lest I weary. 

The 6th of July saw me on board the 
French schooner La Grande Mouche, which 
sailed for Guadeloupe. 


GRENADA. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tae name of Grenada was bestowed upon 
this island by the first settlers, who fancied 
they saw, in its lofty mountains, a resemblance 
to their native province in Spain. It is si- 
tuated in latitude 11¢ 31/ North, longitude 
60° 50! West, about thirty leagues north of 
the main land of South America, and about 
sixty south of Martinique. It extends, from 
Point Saline to Levera point, twenty one 
VOL. I. K 
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miles in length; and the utmost breadth 
from Moliniers point to Great Bacolet point, 
is nine miles and a half. The circumference, 
measured by the sea beach, is computed at 
sixty two miles. . 

On quitting Port of Spain with the inten- 
tion of visiting Grenada, the voyager passes 
from the Gulf of Paria, through one of the 
Northern Bocas, thus approaching the island 
from the south. On doubling Point Saline, 
and sailing past the estate called True Blue, 
a magnificent scene disclosed, comprising 
George town, with the bay in front, Govern- 
ment House, Richmond Heights, and much of 
the surrounding country. On a gentle emi- 
nence, at the principal end of the town, 
stands Fort George, commanding the en- 
trance of, and protecting the Carenege ; on 
Richmond Heights, rising several hundred 
yards above the level of the sea, and tower- 
ing over the town, are the forts Mathew, 
Frederick, or the citadel, Adolphus, and 
Lucas ; besides smaller batteries, and de- 
tached guns ; and more beautiful still, Mount 
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Cardigan with the military hospital, looking, 
when sailing into the bay, like some splendid 
palace. 

Much has been written on Grenada, but 
unfortunately, much, that has gone forth to 
the world, has been written from information, 
or taken from other books, and is not the 
result of personal observation ; but all 
writers agree in the splendour of the ap- 
proach to this island, and if I give a less 
elaborate description, it is because mine is 
but the simple detail of a soldier, who seeks 
to impart a true picture of the places he has 
visited, for the amusement of fireside tra- 
vellers, but who does not wish to colour his 
sketches, sufficiently, to induce those readers 
to quit the home of their birth, to encounter 
the disagreeables of travelling: and travel- 
ling is not all pleasure, there are many perils 
both by flood and field, many deprivations, 
therefore let those who are compelled to rest 
at home think of this. 

But Iam making a long digression from 
my subject, when my readers are, perhaps, 
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wishing to have those spots, at present only 
seen in bright perspective, brought nearer to 
view ; in reality wish to get on shore, if the 
swelling surf beating with violence on the 
beach will allow them. It is shocking in 
boisterous weather, to land from the bay, the 
waves of which wash quite up to the town ; 
but in the Carenage the water is always 
smooth, and you can step on the quay with- 
out difficulty. 

This harbour or basin, affords shelter for 
vessels of all classes during the hurricane 
months, and here also they can get repaired ; 
many small craft, schooners, and sloops, being 
built there. In the hurricane of September 
1835 when a number of vessels in Carlisle 
Bay, Barbados, were torn from their anchors, 
obliged to put tosea and many lost, a steam 
packet and mail beat, that were driven 
thence, steered for Grenada, found refuge 
and repaired their damages in this Carenage. 

George Town, which appears to rise from 
the sea, is built upon a hill, which circum- 
stance gives its picturesque appearance, but 
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does not conduce to its comforts, as a resi- 
dence ; for though the houses are good and 
substantial, the streets are narrow and steep. 
Looking up from many parts of the town, on 
a clear day, the buildings and guns on Rich- 
mond Height may be seen glittering in the 
sun at a distance of two miles ; whilst, in 
the intermediate space, the eye rests upon 
the Government house which, with the 
various buildings, and the broad road wind- 
ing up the ascent, bordered here and there 
by lofty trees, gives a splendid appearance 
to the scene, and makes the gazer long to 
escape from the town, to enjoy a ramble 
amongst those magnificent avenues: and 
then how picturesque is the sight when the 
height is reached ; on each side, and around 
you, are the various forts, batteries, and bar- 
racks, the principal of which are on fort 
Mathew, the officers’ mess room and the 
commanding officer’s quarters, with the gar- 
den and luxuriant row of white cedar trees, 
immediately under fort Frederick ; opposite, 
again rises mount Cardigan, crowned by one 
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of the finest hospitals in the colonies, though 
since J visited Grenada a destructive fire has 
reduced the hospital to ruins. 

Mount Cardigan is separated from the fort 
by a ravine, about two furlongs across ; down 
which you gaze into a cultivated valley, 
whilst in the far distance the eye wanders 
over the different fine estates scattered though 
the island, and then rests upon the sea as it 
girdles this interesting panorama. 

But once more to descend into the town, 
and view the bustle going on, on the quay of 
the Carenage ; what a medley scene greets 
you ! and how cheerful look the Commissariat 
buildings, and Merchants’ warehouses ! how 
cool and refreshing is the watering place 
or fountain, the waters of which are superior 
to any others in the West Indies! what a 
confusion of tongues! it almost makes you 
wish again to escape to the country ; but 
yet there is attraction in the look of industry 
around, the loading and unloading, dragging 
of chains and cables, casks rolling in every 
direction, furling and unfurling sails ; every 
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body busy ; with perhaps here and there, a 
solitary individual like yourself, looking as 
if they exulted in comparing their own list- 
less enjoy:nent, to the careworn, tedious 
drudgery of others. 

Many persons speak of the solidity of the 
buildings of Grenada, but, as I cbserved of 
the barracks in Trinidad, it is a question 
whether, in a country so subject to earth- 
quakes, those of a more fragile description 
are not better calculated to withstand the 
shocks. 

The earthquake in 1825, did great mis- 
chief in this colony, nearly destroying the 
Protestant Church, which, after the injury 
it sustained, was two years in being com- 
pleted. 

The market place of George Town, is a 
clear level space, used as a parade ground 
previously to emancipation. This place 
wants the trees, shrubs, and flowers, that are 
profusely scattered over Bridgetown, but 
it can boast of a mahogany-tree of a size 
scarcely to be met with any where else, aud 
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this immense tree stands in a street leading 
towards the church. 

But who can dwell long in towns, what- 
ever their attraction, when there are valleys 
to be explored, mountains to be crossed, or 
lakes to be visited; not a lover of nature 
such asI am; so, after breakfast, on the 
morning of the 13th of June, 1839, I rode, 
in company with Lieut. M——, to the 
Grand Htang. 

The road leading to this mountain lake is 
considerably improved within the last few 
years ; now it is easy for two horsemen to 
travel abreast, whereas formerly it was dif- 
ficult even for one to force a passage through 
the intertwining branches ; this superfluous 
vegetation has been cleared, so that the sun’s 
rays can penetrate and dry the ground, thus 
enabling the traveller to ride leisurely along 
a distance of eight miles from George Town, 
past the vale of Tempé, an estate enriched by 
a range of mahogany trees. About one third 
up the ascent, a small, but rather pretty 
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looking, building has been erected for the 
double purpose of a Chapel and a School. 

From 1826 till 1834, a party of colony 
rangers, with an officer, was stationed at the 
Grand Etang, and here, in this charming 
spot, they constructed their neat looking cot- 
tages, and formed their gardens; but the 
former are now abandoned, and in ruins ; 
the latter overgrown with weeds and grass. 
The officer's house only shews signs of order, 
that being occupied by a police constable 
employed there, and who furnishes refresh- 
~ ments for the weary wanderers. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin, gives the eleva- 
tion of the Grand Etang, at 1740 feet, and 
two miles in circumference ; but I believe 
its correct dimensions are three quarters of 
a mile round, and 1595 feet above the level 
of the sea to the surface of the water ; 
whilst the morne on which it is situated rises 
in the North to a height of 1782 feet, and 
1775 feet in the southern part. 

Till lately the lake was supposed to be 
fathomless, but recently its depth has been 
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ascertained to be eleven feet. The water is 
quite pure. 

It is a beautiful spot, and one to leave 
an impression on the mind, which lingers 
even amid fairer scenes. That splendid 
amphitheatre of mountains! decked, to quote 
Mr. Montgomery Martin’s words, “in all the 
verdant grandeur of a tropical forest,” birds 
and butterflies of various hues fluttering over 
the surface of the water, on which are con- 
stantly seen, wild ducks, that take refuge 
in the thick, high rushes on the borders, at 
the slightest noise, or approach of a human 
being; flowers, shining brilliantly in the 
bright sun, add charms to a spot, all who 
view it must wish to linger in. 

Near the Etang you see many of the trees 
bearing beautiful rose apples, but which are of 
most insipid flavor. 

When at the lake the wanderer must go 
to an eminence above the Etang mountain, 
called, formerly, Jumbee Hili; but which 
now, in compliment to her Majesty, is styled 
Victoria Hill, and thence take a view of the 
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country over the fertile district of La Baye, 
with its valuable estates, consisting of rich, 
level lands watered with streams and rivulets 
of clear water. A road from the lake con- 
ducts through this luxuriant looking country ; 
but having formed my plans and my party 
for lake Antoine, I returned to George town. 

On the 15th I started with three friends 
on an excursion for the river Antoine, hoping 
to arrive there before evening, but the wea- 
ther was unpropitious, rain commenced 
‘ere we left George town, and did not cease 
till we arrived at the estate called great 
Bacolet, where we alighted to breakfast. 

Clearing up a little we proceeded but only 
for a short distance: the rain again came 
down in torrents, which rendered the 
road over a mountainous country, and 
one naturally difficult to traverse, 
slippery, that harassed, and wet, we 
changed our course and sought rest and 
shelter at little Bacolet ; where every at- 
tention was shewn by the manager, though 
unprepared for such an innovation to his 
circle. 
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I suspect some of our party, more weather 
wise than the rest, saw the rain would con- 
tinue on the morrow, and so left myself and 
one companion to wend our way to lake 
Antoine without them. We first proceeded 
to St. Andrew’s river, and Grenville Bay, 
through the small town of Grenville, to the 
estate of the river Antoine, to which the 
gentleman, my companion, was attorney. 
The lake is situated about a mile distant 
from the estate, and from a memorandum 
given me by the proprietor, covers an extent 
of almost sixty acres, is nearly circular in 
form, between sixty and seventy feet deep, 

ud twenty three feet above the level of the 
sea. It has been tor many years increasing. 

On descending to the margin of the lake, 
I was struck with the sight of a number of 
plates, placed near a boat floating close to 
the edge. These plates were filled with rice, 
plantains, yams, eggs, &c.; and had been 
placed there, a few days previously to my 
visit, by a concourse of Negroes who went in 
grand procession to convey their offerings, 
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and propitiate the mermaid, or spirit of the 
lake, that she might grant them rain to fer- 
tilize their provision grounds which they 
feared would fail in consequence of great 
drought. 

Most generous was the mood of the spirit, 
for abundant rain fell in the course of the 
day, and these poor simple minded creatures 
went home rejoicing in the belief that their 
offerings had been accepted and their crops 
would be plentiful. 

A similar ceremony to this is practised, by 
the natives on some parts of the coast of 
India, but with this exception, that instead 
of placing their offerings on the shore, they 
throw a boat load into the sea. This homage 
to the spirit of the waters, takes place at 
Bombay, in the month of August, and is 
called cocoa nut day, all danger of monsoon 
according to the natives is then at an end, 
and vessels of every description may safely put 
to sea. 

But to return to lake Antoine, the water, 
on which ducks were enjoying the descending 
rain, was clear, and tasted to me very good, 
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an opinion agreed in by my conductor, but 
who said that on many previous occasions he 
had found it unpleasant. A green sloping 
embankment of some height, surrounds the 
lake, which Mr. Montgomery Martin states 
to be of nearly similar size to the Grand 
Hiang but surely he could never have visited 
both or he must have seen how much larger 
the Grand Etang really is. 

On my visit to the last named spot, all 
was bright, and cheering, the brilliant sun 
poured down a flood of radiance on the sleep- 
ing waters, and sparkled on the bright green 
foliage of the lofty trees, imparting a bril- 
liant depth of colour to the varied flowers 
that decked the margin. Lake Antoine bore 
a different aspect, there were no paths of 
sparkling light upon its dull waters, the 
flowers hung their drenched heads, and even 
the trees looked mournful. 

In pity to my companion to whom the 
scene was not new I proposed a speedy re- 
turn to the estate, and shortly after, well 
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dried and comfortable, started to return to 
the town. Our comfort was of short dura- 
tion, for a heavy shower soon completely 
drenched us and compelled us to seek shelter 
in the house of a gentleman on a cocoa plan- 
tation. Here we were joined by our fellow 
travellers whom we had left at little Bacolet, 
and once more dry and refreshed, continued 
our route over Noel’s hill by the Grand 
Etang, and arrived at George town about 
five o’ clock. I finished the day by going to 
dine witha friend near Richmond heights. 
During my excursions these two days I 
saw a vast number of fine estates, chiefly of 
sugar, on the plain of la Baye, enlivened by 
rivulets of clear water, and the houses adorn- 
ed in front with avenues of lofty trees, such 
as the mountain cabbage, cocoa, cedar, An- 
geline, bois immortel, and mango. On the 
Hermitage estate, is a mephitic spring, which 
like that at the grotto of Pausilippo, des- 
troys animal life if too long exposed to its 
iufluence. Certainly my course was through 
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some of the prettiest scenery of the island, 
with}a view of Morne Guagua, and Mount 
St. Catherine in the distance, with every now 
and then a glimpse of Grenville bay and a 
large barque lying there at anchor. 
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CHAPTER II. 


18TH June I started early for the Annandale 
estate, the road to which leads past Tempé 
as far as the school towards the Grand Etang, 
thence a path to the left conducts, by a des- 
cent of between two and three miles to 
Annandale, enlivened by highly cultivated 
lands and fruit trees ; beautiful streamlets 
and pretty waterfalls ; one apparently twenty 
feet high. On this estate is the chalybeate 
spring, referred to by Mr. Montgomery Mar- 
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tin, which issues from a rock and ftows into 
a rivulet beneath ; its water looks clear and 
sparkling to the eye but is very acid and of 
an unpleasant metallic taste ; rather warmer 
in temperature than the rivulet beneath, and 
being a finetonic, Mr. R. tried to induce me 
to drink offa tumbler full of it, saying it 
would give me an appetite for my breakfast ; 
but it was so nauseous to me I could not 
follow his example, and when returned to 
George Town I proved the efficacy of a ride 
to accomplish that end, without the aid of a 
nasty tonic, by the havoc I made on his ex- 
cellent mullet, fresh butter, eggs, &c. 

20th June. The sun rose brightly, giving 
promise of a fine day, so about 9 o’ clock I 
embarked in a Goyave passage canoe, with 
the intention of visiting Revolution Hall, a 
rich, fertile sugar estate, about two or three 
miles from the neat looking little town or 
village of Goyave. 

My friend Mr. R— had written to his 
son to inform him of my determination, and 
he kindly met me at the beach of Palmiste, 
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with a horse, on which I proceeded to the 
hall, and meeting there a gentlemen who 
knew the road, and who offered to be my 
escort, after taking refreshment, I set out to 
ascend to Plaisance, situated on what might 
be called a lofty mountain, did not Morne St. 
Catherine tower majestically above, making 
its less elevated nighbour look small in com- 
parison. 

The path from Revolution Hall to Plai- 
sance presents an unvaried scene of rich 
cultivation, and the estate is one of the most 
productive in the island, the cocoa, coffee 
and avocado pear grow in profusion protected, 
not as in Trinidad by the bozs immortel, but 
by a beautiful large evergreen called Pois- 
douz. 

At the extreme end of the domain, almost 
under Morne St, Catherine, a rock rises from 
which flow two springs, so close to each other 
that there is scarcely room for any one to 
stand between them; one warm, the other 
cold; the former so much impregnated 
with sulphur that a strong smell is percep- 
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tible, and the pieces of rock and stone around 
are incrusted with a substance like brimstone. 
The heat of the water does not equal that 
of the hottest at the baths of Nevis, but is 
greater than the other. Both these springs 
descend into small, natural basins, formed by 
the continual falling of the water. 

It is a pity that some of the springs with 
which Plaisance abounds, are not made the 
means of constructing bathing places. It 
could easily be managed by enlarging the 
pools into which some of them fall, and 
guiding the course of the water. But per- 
haps ere this, (I was there in 1839—) it has 
been effected, for the proprietor, who had 
then done great things in the way of improve- 
ments on this property, told me he intended 
clearing the road to the springs, and examin- 
ing into their properties. It is very pleasing 
to go over this estate, so rich in cultivation, 
so well watered that the driest season can do 
but little mischief; every department 
is complete; the house, for storing the 
produce, spacious and provided with trays 
or drawers, as at la Reconnaissance, (Tri- 
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nidad) for drying the cocoa ; these trays are 
so constructed as to be slid in on the approach 
of rain. 

The large grains of cocoa produced here, 
cannot fail being highly nutritious, and there- 
fore how much better adapted for the soldiers 
rations, than that which has probably been 
deposited in the Merchant stores for years. 
Cocoa is only in perfection when new. 

Circumstances obliged me to refuse all the 
kind entreaties of the proprietor of Plai- 
sance and his lady that I would remain with 
them to dinner, or return and pass a few 
days ona spot that pleased me so much ; 
equally kind and hospitable were the devices 
to induce me to remain at Revolution Hall, 
and gladly would I have given a day or two 
to have inspected its profusely yielding fruit 
trees, plantations, &c. Work people flock 
thither from all parts, and at this time it was 
one of the few domains in the West Indies, 
that had not suffered from the emancipation. 

I was compelled to return and sleep at 
Palmiste, in order to take the passage canoe 
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next morning to return to town. Pleasant 
enough are these passage buats of tolerable 
size, four rowers, a steersman, sails, and 
awning, for if the wind is favourable the pas- 
sage is soon made, and gliding along the 
coast you catch a view of many fine estates, 
with beautiful and diversified scenery ; but 
with the wind unpropitious, and unfavourable 
weather, one would be apt to wish a change 
to the deck of a steamer. 

June 22nd I spent in strolling about 
George Town, and looking at the improve- 
ments in point of comfort, by means of pipes 
across the Carenage, from the islet of the 
springs to supply all parts of the town ; in 
the Market place, a fine fountain now throws 
its sparkling sprays high in air, and diffuses a 
cool refreshing feeling around ; pumps too 
nowfurnish the inhabitants with that blessing, 
when formerly it had to be brought from a 
distance. 

The Protestant church is a very pretty 
building, and its internal decorations are in 
good taste ; a monument to the memory of 
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Colonel Mair who died as Lieutenant Gover- 
nor in 1836 tells, in eulogistic terms, how 
he was esteemed and respected by the colo- 
nists ; another bears the name of Lieutenant 
Governor Holmes, with the names of those 
who were massacred with him in the insur- 
rection of the rebels in 1795. The Rev. 
Mr. Mc. Mahon, who was a prisoner to the 
rebels during that revolt, published an ac- 
count of all that occurred in the island at 
that period, and a tablet in this church now 
tells that his labours in this world have 
ceased. 

Except the market place and on the quay 
at the Carenage there is but little level ground 
in George Town, the streets are rugged and 
steep, and paved with small stones that, un- 
less the feet are protected by strong boots or 
shoes, walking is really painful, at least to 
most persons ; some of the poorer class skip 
nimbly about the sharp pavement as if in 
ridicule to those luxuriating in boots, and 
who are less agile in their movements. 

The presbyterian chapel stands on a gentle 
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eminence at the entrance of Fort George, 
forming a pretty object on entering the bay 
from the sea. The Catholic chapel is a small, 
low building at the upper part of the town, 
and, not far from it, on the opposite side of 
the street, is the Court House, a well built, 
handsome edifice, facing the road leading to 
Government House. The jail is very small 
and the solitary cells too close for safety. 

The entrance into Fort George is through a 
gateway near to the presbyterian chapel. In 
another direction above the town is Hospital 
Hill, on which are the remains of the forti- 
fications and barracks long since abandoned. 
but of which sufficient still stand to attest 
their former importance. 

Just under the fortifications are four ex- 
cavations, on a much smaller scale, but some- 
what similar to the galleries at Gibraltar, 
and cut, like them, in the solid rock. One 
of these excavations measures fifty-four, two 
others thirty, and the fourth one-and-twenty 
paces in length; all, four paces in 
breadth, and the three longest communica- 
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ting at the end. They are of good height, 
but otherwise close and dark, admitting light 
only from the eutrances. 

For what purpose, or at what period these 
passages were pierced, whether prior, or sub- 
sequent, to the attack of the French arma. 
ment under Count DEstaing in the year 
1799. is not known, I could learn nothing 
of their history. 

The path leading from the town to Rich- 
mond Heights is by an ascent beyond that 
part called Montserrat ; the road is steep, 
but broad enough for carriages, and the 
forts, &c. are all in excellent order. Three 
companies of the 70th regiment occupy the 
barracks at Fort Mathew, which, with three 
companies and a detachment at Fort George, 
including a staff of thirteen officers, fifteen 
serjeants, three drummers, three-hundred- 
and-forty-one rank and file, forms the mili- 
tary force in Grenada. 

23rd, This morning I wert on board the 
cutter Diamond, with the idea of going to 
Tobago, and accordingly sailed a little after 
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ten; before eleven it began to rain and 
blow with violence, and, as day advanced, 
the gale increased. Nevertheless the cutter 
glided rapidly along the coast, past Moliniers 
point, the different bays and points of lands 
to Levera bay, when standing off towards 
the Grenadines, we encountered so heavy a 
sea and such a strong, adverse wind that 
our rigging was damaged 

It was determined to put into the. isle 
Rhonde for shelter, but, in tacking, a sea 
struck the vessel with such force as to carry 
away the bulwarks, and did so much other 
mischief that the captain was compelled to 
return to the Carenage, to refit. We arrived 
at Georgetown about midnight, and harassed 
and wet, from both sea and rain, I gladly 
sought the hotel, I had left in the morning. 

It was amusing to see the countenance of 
the landlord when he met me on my en- 
trance. In the midst of my fatigue I laughed 
heartily at his fright, for 1am sure the poor 
man thought he saw a ghost. 

On the twenty fifth we put to sea again 
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and with fine weather and a good view of the 
coast all the way we entered Lavera by sun- 
set ; tacking on and off towards the Isle 
Ronde, and other of the Grenadines, we ran 
through the passage formed by small islets 
connected by a natural bridge called London 
Bridge, and cleared the island of Grenada 
during the night. 


i) 
to 
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CHAPTER II. 


I perartreD from Grenadain 1839 ; butnotthus 
am I going to suffer you, my kind reader, to 
leave, there are one or two other spots I should 
like you to follow me to, therefore, imagine me 
again, on the 24th ofOctober, in 1841, landed 
at the Carenage, and after a refreshing 
night’s rest, seated, with Licutenant M. under 
the awning of the passage canoe, and sailing 
or rather, being rowed towards Goyave. At 
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that place we breakfasted and then went 
in the boat, to the village, Grand Pauvre, 
where we landed, and mounting -the horses 
that had been led from Georgetown for our 
accommodation started for Tufton Hall, 
thence up the ascent to Bel air, to visit a 
singular spring which issues from the ground, 
overflows a small sort of basin, and disperses 
around. The water of this spring is clear, 
very warm, but exceedingly salt to the taste 
much more so than sea-water. 

The gentleman who showed me this natu- 
ral wonder, assured sis cures had 
been effected both by ‘ablution in its waters, 
and from drinking of them. As at Fontaines 
Chaudes, close to this warm spring, rivulets 
of cold, limpid, fresh, water were flowing. 

I rested at Tufton hall that night, but 
next day, which commenced with heavy rain, 
Lieutenant Mackenzie going with me, I des- 
cended to Grand Pauvre; but there we 
parted, military duty compelling him to re- 
turn to Fort George, whilst I rode in another 
direction, passing by Cray fish, Dorchester, 
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Duquesne bay, Mount Alexander, Mount 
Rodney, village des Sauteurs, Morne des Sau- 
teurs, and Marli, to the Hermitage. 

The road, being alone, seemed long and 
tedious ; at Morne des Sauteurs, a heavy 
shower detained me sometime ; but if as an 
atonement for my previous loneliness, mid- 
way from the Morne to Marli, I encountered 
my esteemed friend Mr. Paterson, to whose 
kind hospitality I had been indebted fifteen 
years before. Our pleasure at meeting was 
mutual, he turned and rode with me to Mar- 
li, and to the estate Madays, where, finding 
he could not prevail on me to lengthen my 
stay, we parted, and I joined Mr. Horsford 
in a visit to the mephetic spring at Hermi- 
tage, thence I once more traversed the fertile 
district of La Baye, and ascended, high up 
in the mountains, to Bel Air where I dined 
and slept. 

26th Mr. Forester took me a_ beautiful 
ride through an intricate path by Dumfar- 
lane, Grand Bras, Mount Souci, and other 
places, over several rivers, to Balthazar, where 
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we parted, as I wished to cross the Grand 
River at the ford there, at this time about 
four or five feet in depth, thouzh it must be 
much more than that in the rainy season. 
The river itself is about twelve feet in depth ; 
I ascended to the Grand Etang procured a 
cup of coffee and then, descended towards 
Georgetown to fulfil an engagement to dine 
with the Governor. I believe I have before 
stated that Mount St. Catherine is the 
highest land in this island, which is exceed- 
ingly mountainous; it towers above the 
level of the sea, nearly three thousand feet. 
Next in consequence is Morne Quacca, rising 
two thousand five hundred, whilst Morne des 
Sauteurs extends only one hundred feet, 
which is less than Richmond Heights. The 
The valleys abound with rivulets which af- 
ford the essential advantage of establishing 
water mills upon the plantations of sugar, 
always to be,preferred to steam engines. Of 
wind and cattle mills there are compara- 
tively few. 

The eastern part of Grenada is the most 
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level and productive, particularly from the 
river Duquesne to that of Great Bacolet. 
The rivers are not navigable excepting for a 
canoe or small boat, m some of the deep 
parts, though from the title of great, being 
prefixed to many of them, it would be natu- 
ral to suppose them of importance. Excepting 
scorpions and centipedes, whose bite is not 
worse than the sting of a wasp, no venomous 
reptiles or insects are seen. Since my visit, 
a panic has seized the West Indian colonies ; 
and Grenada has suffered with the rest, but 
the estimate of the produce of the year 
1843, shows no great decrease. 

The earthquake of February the 8th 
though felt, destroyed no property in this 
island. 

Grenada is divided into seven parishes 
called, St. Andrew, St. David, St. George, 
St. John, St, Mark, St. Patrick, and the 
Island of Cariacou. I would advise travellers 
to chose the months of December, January, 
and February, for their excursions, it being so 
much cooler at that, than at other seasons. 
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I give this advice only in case of its being 
tolerably dry weather, in heavy rains the 
rivers overflow and render journeying into 
the interior very unpleasant, though generally 
speaking there is nothing to be apprehended 
between the months of December and May. 

Another recommendation for the tourist, is 
to take Labat’s work, read his account of the 
early history of this lovely island, compare 
his description of what it was in his time with 
the present. See how his wishes have been 
fulfilled. What he calls a pond is now a- 
safe harbour for vessels. George Town has 
risen into consequence, in appearance ; the 
harbour is well fortified, and this has been 
done principally since it became a British 
Colony. 

Surely after having improved and raised 
the West India settlements to a state of 
comparative civilization, England will not 
forsake her children ; surely she will con- 
tinue the protecting hand which has done so 
much for them ; at any rate let her still lead 
on to further improvement, and never with- 
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draw her countenance till the colonists can, 
in arts, manufactures, and commerce, do for 
themselves. 

Grenada has flourished, but its commerce 
has declined ; estates, once valuable, have 
been sold at a ruinous loss to the owners ; 
and it is melancholy to see the empty stores 
and warehouses on the quay ; why this is, 
one more skilled in commercial statistics than 
I am, must determine, I can but hope brighter 
days are to come, when the sun of prosperity 
will again shine on the lovely mountains 
and valleys of Grenada, and make it as rich in 
civilization and trade as it is in the beauties 
of nature, when it will be estimated, not for 
the Italian softness of its scenery, but re- 
garded as a pearl of great value amongst the 
Antilles. 


TOR. T.O LA. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Tortoxa is different in appearance to any of 
the other Colonies, being an island of moun- 
tains ; on the summits of several, are large 
table lands well cultivated, but the ascent 
is tedious, and at times dangerous ; leading 
by narrow, winding pathways, up steep, 
abrupt precipices. 

The town is small, and stands on a level, 
but confined space of a ground below moun- 
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tains. Of its buildings and inhabitants very 
little can be said; there is nothing in the 
former to attract the attention of the travel- 
ler, who, may find amusement for a short 
time in rambling amongst the narrow valleys, 
and enjoying the views from the tops of the 
mountains butwho must expect nosociety from 
people who live such secluded lives ; culti- 
vating their own fruits and vegetables, feed- 
ing a few sheep and poultry, fishing, or 
catching the wild ducks which abound on all 
the mountain lakes, in the island. Yet 
Tortola can boast its Mount St. Bernhard, 
from the summit of which you obtain a fine 
view of the opposite Island of St. John, a 
Danish colony. 

I doubt whether this little island will 
ever rise beyond its present excellence, it 
is not adapted for colonization, and can 
be of but little value as a possession unless 
for a fortification. 

The bay is large, with deep water, is well 
sheltered, and affords good anchorage. Many 
places near the town are pointed out as hav- 
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ing formerly been the resort of Pirates, and 
certainly the island is well suited, to become 
the resort and hiding place of such lawless 
plunderers. 

On a neighbouring island, called Virgin 
Gorda ; there are natural baths of sea water, 
sheltered by rocks, between which the sun 
does not penetrate; there is likewise a 
valuable copper mine, said to have yielded, 
a few years, sixty per cent., of ore from the 
material extracted from it. 

The earthquake of 1843, was but slightly 
felt in Tortola. 


SANTA CRUZ OR SAINT CROIX. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir St. Thomas can boast of its commerce, its 
sister island can advance as great a claim to 
agricultural greatness ; though thirteen or 
fourteen years have elapsed since I visited 
either, I have a perfect recollection of my 
surprise at the goodness of the roads in Santa 
Cruz, and how I, laughingly, compared the 
drive from the capital, on the eastern side, 
to a town on the western, a distance of thir- 
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teen miles, to Regent street without pave- 
ment ; in lieu of shops filled with the costly, 
and gay colored merchandize of the former, 
there is, on either side, this broad, firm, 
smooth road, along the whole extent, fine 
estates, elegant houses attached to them, with 
avenues of handsome, tall, evergreen trees in 
front; and on many of these estates are’ 
pretty, simple looking chapels. Then the 
negro huts or cottages, belonging to each 
domain are all so admirably arranged in 
form of regular streets, that it makes one 
forget they are the habitations of slaves, and 
fancy them separate, rural looking hamlets 
scattered over the fertile lands to be seen 
throughout the island. 

In the principal town there are good 
boarding houses, and large stores and ware- 
houses, but as no commerce is carried on it 
is very quiet. 

When I visited this colony I was pleased 
at the mild treatment observed towards the 
slaves, still I marvelled that the example of 
Great Britain had not been followed in the 
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Danish Islands, particularly as most of the 
plantations belong to the King of Denmark |; 
but when I next visit this pretty rural spot 
freedom will perhaps have been granted ; for 
as | am writing, a rumour is prevalent that 
the Government of Denmark is taking steps 
for the abolition of slavery in its colonies. 


NEVIS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Nevis, unlike most of the other West India 
islands, appears as you approacb, one vast» 
cone-like mountain rising from the sea ; but 
this mountain is beautifully green, well cul- 
tivated and ornamented with houses, and 
some of the prettiest churches imaginable ; 
or, perhaps, I should say that these churches, 
houses, &c. all look as if planned and placed 
in their different situations by the hand of a 
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skilful landscape painter. There is nothing 
grand or sublime, but perfect loveliness reigns 
every where, whilst above all this cheerful, 
calm scenery, is beheld a complete forest of 
evergreens looking like acoronet on the 
brow of beauty. 

At the foot of the mountain, and extend- 
ing in a graceful curve along the wide bay, 
is Charlestown, of tolerable size, gay, and 
populous. The Court with a large square in 
front, is admirably arranged, the church is 
small, but has a pretty burial ground em- 
bellished with a number of evergreens and 
enclosed within a good wall. 

About half a mile from the town are natu- 
ral warm springs, from which two baths have 
been formed, the larger containing water so 
hot that few persons could remain immersed 
more thana minute ; butit is perfectly clear 
and bright, and when cooled, in the air, is 
generally preferred to any other water for 
drinking. There is a spacious establishment 
for invalids near the springs, constructed 
under the direction of a gentleman, and 
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capable of containing forty persons who, on 
obtaining amedical certificate can have accom- 
modation there for themselves and servant. 
The apartments are comfortable a winding 
staircase leads up to the roof whence is a view 
of the Islands of Antigua, Montserrat, and 
St. Christopher. 

Nevis is quite as pretty in the interior as 
a first appearance would lead you to suppose. 
A good bridle path will allow you to cross the 
mountain, whilst a carriage road leads nearly 
round the island. Brooks and running 
streams intersect and enrich the pasture 
lands, upon which cattle of various kinds are 
seen grazing. 

In one of my excursions I saw a banyan 
tree exactly similar to those met with in 
India : a perfect picture, and at a distance, 
making the gazer imagine he beholds some 
fancy pagoda or summer house, 

Such was the appearance of Nevis when I 
visited it, but since that time earthquakes, 
and conflagration have done their usual 
mischief ; the last visitation destroyed the 
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Court House entirely, and so shook the bath 
establishment that a great part fellin. All 
the stone buildings suffered materially, the 
streets were covered with ruins, and the 
markets became places of rubbish, 

In many parts the earth was rent open, 
to the extent of two or three inches ; cliffs 
were hurled down, and the whole island pre- 
sented a scene of desolation. 

How melancholy to think of this lovely 
spot under such disastrous circumstances ; but 
tis the will of a Providence wiser than we 
are, so let us not murmur at such affictions, 
let us hope that when next we visit Nevis it 
may look as green and cheerful as of yore. 


Bi on OM ACS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue passage from Tortola to St. Thomas, 
leads through a narrow channel between the 
former island, and that of St. John, the vesse 
being close to the two shores nearly all the 
way. There is no monotony in the transit, 
therefore the voyager does not come wearied 
to the end of his journey, but is always on 
deck, (or he displays very bad taste) to catch 
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the first glance of the forest covered moun- 
tains. Beautiful as is Nevis, rising, with the 
most graceful curve, out of the sea, and 
piercing a fleecy mass of clouds, which sleep 
for ever round its summit, it can scarcely be 
preferred to St. Thomas.* The town bursts 
upon the sight with the appearance of three 
lofty pyramids, the towering mountains ele- 
vated far above, behind, and the shore in 
front washed by the waves of such an ex- 
tensive harbour and deep water, that vessels 
sail in and anchor close to the quay, and 
merchants’ stores. 

The town spreads over a considerable ex-- 
tent of ground, with an innumerable number 
of narrow streets containing some well built 
houses and public buildings. 

A lover of bustle and change would prefer 
this to any of the islands, for it isa free 


* For a correct idea of the beauty of St. Thomas 
I refer all readers to the drawing lately made of it 
by Lieut. Bellairs R. N. and published by Hulmandel 
and Co. Great Marlborough St. London. 
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port, and therefore vessels from all parts are 
seen in the harbour, persons of all nations 
in the streets, and languages of every kind 
heard in the hotels and public places ; whilst 
the frequent visits of steam ships belonging 
to the Royal, Mail, Steam Company, contri- 
bute not a little to the general cheerfulness ; 
these visits being not merely to deposit letter 
bags &c. but to take in a supply of coals 
from the depot established for that purpose. 

The shops display wares of every descrip- 
tion. There may be found something to 
supply every want, to satisfy every fancy. 
Altogether St. Thomas is a lively island, and 
I care not how soon the chances of military 
duties cause me to re-visit its shores. 


ANTIGUA. 


CHAPTER. I. 


This is without exception, the prettiest hittle 
harbour I ever saw ; the extreme neatness of 
the docks, the busy village which has grown 
up in their vicinity, the range of hills of 
various shapes, and colours, which encircle 
the island sides, and the rocky ridge which 
frowns over the mouth, with its Union, and 
cannons, and ramparts, present such a com- 
bination of tropical beauty, and English style 
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and spirit as I never saw elsewhere in the 
West Indies.” Thus wrote M. Coleridge, of 
Antigua in 1824 or 25, and truly too ; for 
a visit to its towns, green uplands, and plan- 
ters’ houses recalling the picture of the 
homesteads of old England, would form an 
event in a life always to be thought on with 
pleasure. But how sadly has the above bright 
picture been destroyed. In 1843 another 
author writes, describing the effects of the 
earthquake. 

“The noble dock-yard, the pride of the 
Caribbee Islands—has fallen a prey to cts 
imjpluence. The excellent wharfs are all 
racked and rent: in some places they have 
sunk down to the margin of the sea; in 
others they are literally heaved up, formingan 
appearance as undulating as the waves of the 
great deep. The carth is completely ploug- 
hed up, and in some parts deep and broad 
fissures, strongly impregnated with sulphur, 


open their yawning mouths, to the horror of 
the looker on : indeed, the whole yard was 
traversed, and counter-traversed, with these 
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appalling marks—these awful warnings of 
Omnipotency. The massy stone or brick 
buildings are shivered on all sides. The 
officers’ quarters are severely rent ; the cord- 
age stores, &c. are cracked from top to 
bottom ; the fine, capacious cisterns are nearly 
all ruined ; the superintendent’s office, &c. 
is also much impairedand rent. The stone 
platform which runs along the commissioners’ 
room, is moved out of its place, and the flag 
pavement beneath wrested up. The guard- 
house and midshipmen’s quarters are very 
much destroyed. The stone building near 
presents a most awful appearance ; one side 
of it has sunk some depth into the ground, 
and the part of the wharf alongside, is so 
fearfully rent that no one has ventured to 
cross it. In the boat-house, the massy, stone, 
circular pillars which support the shed, mea- 
suring at least twelve feet in circumference, 
are cracked and rent—one of them is en- 
tirely down, and many of the others very 
nearly so. The paint stores, blacksmiths’ 
shop, &c, are but tottering walls. The sig- 
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nal post was seen to move distinctly back- 
wards and forwards from the violence of the 
shock, and the long line of cliffs, and stone 
walls, that top the hill at the back of the 
yard, are split and shivered in all directions. 
St. Helena, as the first erected wharf is 
termed, and alongside of which the largest 
ship that frequents these seas can anchor, is 
also very much injured, and its stone build- 
ings destroyed. At Fort Berkely, entrance of 
the harbour, the walls are overthrown. It 
has been incorrectly stated, that this entrance 
to the dock-yard had been obstructed by the 
fallen rocks ; on the contrary, the water is 
now deeper than before the earthquake. The 
Superintendent of the Dock-yard,  esti- 
mates the damage at between £. 20,000, to 
£, 30,000. 

At the Ridge, the terrible effects of the 
earthquake have been felt. The stone stores 
and barracks are either altogether down, or 
so severely rent that they are considered 
unsafe, and the privates are accommodated 
under tents, erected in the vicinity. The 
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small stone building situated at the utmost 
point of Shirley Heights for the accommoda- 
tion of the Signal man, fellat the commence- . 
ment of the shock. The inmates, at the 
time of this awful convulsion of nature, were 
two men, who immediately rushed out, 
leaving behind them, in their consternation, 
a baby of four months old. They were 
scircely without the dcor when the walls fell, 
burying, beneath their ruins, the unfortunate 
infant. As the shock passed away, the 
horror-stricken father remembered his child ; 
and calling to his assistance some of his 
friends, they commenced digging away the 
rubbish, in the hopes of recovering the body. 
As they proceeded in their task, a faint cry 
was heard, and upon carefully removing the 
stones, the poor little creature was found ly- 
ing in perfect safety, with the exception of 
a slight scratch upon its cheek, and thus re- 
stored to the arms of its delighted parent. 
A small piece of wood had fallen across it in 
such a manner as to form a kind of arch, and 
thus hindered the stones from crushing its 
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tender frame. Our journey to the capital was 
one of fearful interest. Upon gaining Fal- 
mouth, the town presented a mass of ruins. 
The pretty parsonage, is no more; the paro- 
chial school-room, a heap of broken masonry ; 
St. Paul’s church levelled with the ground ; 
and its very tombs in the churchyard rent 
open, as if the last great day was come. 
There was a corpse to be interred in this 
burial place upon the day of the earthquake ; 
but so alarming was the commotion, that it 
was with difliculty the grave-diggers could 
be prevailed upon to open the ground. 
Monks Hill, erected into fortifications in 
1703, has felt the direful influence : its stu- 
pendous ramparts are cracked and shivered, 
and its very flag-staff has bowed beneath the 
shock. Inone partof the road, a huge rock 
is lifted out of the earth, where it has re- 
posed for centuries, and is hurled to the oppo- 
site side; while its apparently repellent 
surface is cracked in all directions. As we 
passed the several estates, how different was 
the scene to what they used to present! 
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Instead of the cheerful looking mills with 
their white sails going briskly round in the 
breeze, or the hum of human voices ; the 
merry shout and jocund laugh ; or the curl- 
ing smoke from the boiling house ; or the 
pleasant dwellings of the manager or pro- 
prietor—in most instances, nothing was to be 
seen, but a heap of ruins; nothing to be 
heard, but the solitary bleat of a sheep, or 
the melancholy low of oxen. 

At the Capital, the Cathedral is rent and 
torn in a fearful manner. In some parts the 
walls are completely down, bearing with 
them the grand glass windows ; in others, 
they are cracked and splintered; and the 
cupola of the tower has been pulled down in 
order to guard against accidents. The tombs 
in the churchyard are many of them torn 
up; while others are split into four pieces. 
The new Scotch Kirk, which had not been 
completely perished, has also met with 
severe injury. The new Ebenezer Chapel, 
belonging to the Wesleyans, erected in 1837, 
is said to be entirely ruined. 
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The Court House, erected in 1847, has 
also fallen a prey to the earthquake—it is 
shattered in a dreadful manner, and is sup- 
posed to be unsafe. The Police-office 
(formerly the old Jail) is also ruined, and in 
an unsafe condition. The Arsenal much 
impaired. The new Jail and Barracks, at the 
head of the town, are also fearfully dilapi- 
dated. The Register-office, Treasurer’s-office, 
Governor’s, Secretary’s-oflice (just erected), 
Colonial Bank, &c., are all much injured. 
The Antigua Library is also greatly dilapi- 
dated. The Custom House is one scene of 
destruction.* 

This isa lamentable account for those who 
remember Antigua in its prosperity ; but a 
Wise Providence ordered the dispensation, 
and we must meekly bow in submission to 
His decrees. This would be a most valuable 


* Thus in the course of eight years has this 
Island been afflicted with three awful calamities, 
either of which might be considered of an overwhelm- 
ing nature. A hurricane in1837 ; a conflagration in 
1841,the damage occasioned by which was estimated 
at £250,000 sterling, and the earthquake of 1843. 
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possession if favored with rivers, streams, and 
rivulets like the neighbouring islands ; but a 
long, continued dry season is often attended 
with disastrous consequences to the inhabi- 
tants ; yet to gaze from Monk’s Hill, nearly 
in the centre, upon the soft green vales, sur- 
rounding, wooded hills, luxuriant canes, 
Indian and Guinea corn, waving within its 
own limits, and resembling so many fields 
of wheat, just before an English harvest ; 
no one could suspect the principal part of the 
water for the use of the people, is collected 
in tanks. Such however, is the case, and no 
wonder almost the only spring in the island, 
which rises at some little distance from the 
declivity on Fig tree hill, is so much thought 
of. In flowers no island is more luxuriant, 
each hedgerow is a gay parterre, and the 
brilliant blossoms are so mingled that a choice 
is dificult; twining up the tall stems of the 
trees, are the more fragile, their tender 
branches seeming to ask protection, whilst 
the feathery boughs above bend over them as 
if to gaze upon their loveliness. - 
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St. John the principal town of Antigua is 
fourteen miles from the dockyard, and 
lying in a fertile district. The pretty village 
of Falmouth is near the English harbour, 
and within a short distance is Dows Hill, a 
residence of the Governor. Cedar hill is a 
delightful spot to spend a life in, and surely 
no one would visit Antigua, at least not the 
curious in relics, without visiting the house 
of the president of the council, to gaze on 
the original grant by Charles the First, framed 
and placed over the door of the dining room. 
But the most romantic spot, and one to 
make a lasting impression on the mind of 
the lover of the picturesque, is Figtree Hill ; 
truly it is a zigzag path, but with clefts 
covered with forests trees, the creeks, bays, 
and coves, the cattle in the pastures, with 
the sea beyond, it is a descent of beauty ; 
each step presenting some new feature and 
each claiming to be admired. 

The Governor, Sir Charles Fitzroy has just 
cause to be proud of his little territory, and 
still greater cause have the Antiguans to 
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be proud of their Governor. Nor must a 
tribute of respect be’ withheld from his 
amiable lady, whose affability, cheerfuiness, 
and goodness, endear her to all within the 
circle of her influence. The exertions of the 
former, after the last dreadful earthquake, 
cannot be too highly appreciated, and many 
a prayer, inspired by gratitude, for sympathy 
and gentle assistance, has been offered to 
Heaven for the latter. 


DOMINICA 1841. 


CHAPTER I. 


We arrived off Morne Espagnol, on the 21st 
of July, early in the morning, the weather was 
rainy, and the wind, what little we had, 
variable ; but notwithstanding these disagree- 
ables, we anchored in Roseau Bay, about four 
p.m. 

This island is extremely mountainous, 
which makes the scenery beautifully grand : 
the highest land is estimated to be 5,300 
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feet above the sea; the rivers are rather 
numerous, and one called Layou, navigable 
to some distance. Reports were, for some- 
time, in circulation throughout the colonies, 
that almost all the estates, habitations, plan- 
tations, haciendas, or emplacemens, as they 
are separately distinguished by the English, 
French, Dutch, and Spaniards, had been 
abandoned since the final emancipation of 
the slaves ; but I saw not one deserted, all 
remained as before that event. Ifsugar and 
coffee are not cultivated in such profusion as 
formerly, that may perhaps be attributable to 
the lowness of the wages, which, according 
to some are not more than eightpence per 
day each labourer, certainly not to the deser- 
tion of the negroes. 

The town of Roseau is considerably improved 
lately, though now not sufficiently cheerful 
looking to induce a lengthened stay ; but the 
grass has disappeared from the streets, and 
it altogether looks cleaner. Perhaps it is, 
Morne Bruce is so inviting, that, eager to in- 
hale the breeze and view the vast extent of 
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landscape from the table land, occupied by 
the garrison, the town feels hot ; so though 
the tamarind offers its luscious fruit, and 
the Mangroves, a cool retreat, few persons 
stay there beyond the passing hour. 

But Morne Bruce, and its scenery, the 
lovely winding valley, with its river, &c., have 
been sketched by too masterly a hand to re- 
quire any further eulogy. 

The other military stations are Fort 
Young, in the town, over the sea, Prince Ru- 
pert’s, thirty miles from Roseau, and Scott’s 
Head a signal, and convalescent post, about 
ten miles distant, along a bad road, rendered 
even dangerous by winding under high banks 
and rocks, from which masses often fall, in 
sudden gales, which are of frequent occur- 
rence on that coast. The better plan is to 
proceed thither by boat. 

To ride to Prince Rupert’s is worse, for 
however romantic the scenery, the many 
deep rivers, and the pass of the Lion’s Mouth, 
render it perillous and fatiguing. 

The latter is too narrow, in one part, to 
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admit of more than one horseman, whilst the 
least deviation from the path would plunge 
the traveller, over an awful precipice, on 
either side ; a horse must be very tractable, 
even to be led over such a road. 

Certainly if you choose the sea passage, 
you are liable to squalls, with heavy waves ; 
but then the Dominica boatmen are expe- 
rienced and skilful, intrepid, and good 
humoured ; and entertain you with a kind 
of improvisatoire singing in the French 
language ; the subject, some incident, rela- 
tive to persons, that has come under their 
observation. 

One boat’s crew used to sing a chorus in 
praise of General, Sir Murray Macgregor, 
once governor of Dominica, and of his good- 
ness to them, when they conveyed him to 
and from Prince Rupert’s; distributing to 
them with his own hands, portions of the 
refreshment, he had ordered to be put on 
board, for the passage; the strain swelling 
in tone, and the gestures becoming more 
emphatic, as they particularized a large 
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round of beef and meat pie ; again sounding 
still more joyous as they described the money 
he gave them ; and then bursting into glad- 
ness and thankfulness, for his escape from 
one of the falling masses, whilst proceeding 
to his country residence ; the General’s sur- 
name finishing each stanza ; and all this 
ending in a wail of sorrow for his departure 
from the colony, an event that Leur jit 
couler des larmes, qwils ne cessaient deplore. 
Alas! if these good people felt such profound 
regret at the departure of the General, to a 
more important government, how much 
would they grieve, did they know of his 
demise which took place in this year (1841), 
at Barbados! 

These boat songs convey the sentiments, 
without regard to rhyme, or regularity of 
verse, but the effect of the melody on the 
water gliding along such a coast is very 
pleasing. 

The celebrating by song the acts of a 
bishop, or, any person of consequence, is 
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practised by the boatmen in many of the 
islands. 

Prince Rupert’s Station is not a healthy 
place, and except in cases of emergency: 
European soldiers are not sent there; this 

_insalubrity is occasioned by a swamp beneath 
the garrison, The bay is of great extent 
under the heights, on which stand the bar- 
racks ; whilst behind rise the two mountains 
called Cabrites, and from their summits you 
overlook the opposite shore of Guadaloupe, 
and the small town of Grande Ance, at the 
further end of the bay. 

On the top of one of the mountains of 
this island, encircled by others still more 
lofty, there 2s sazd to be a lake of fresh water 
covering a space of several acres; and in 
some places unfathomable. I made no at- 
tempt to discover the reality of the assertion, 
beyond enquiries, which were unsatisfactory ; 
nor did I goin quest of the gold mine 
which, some hundred and forty five years 
ince, was said to exist, but has not yot been 
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discovered. Perhaps the most interesting 
object I visited in this island, was the 
Soufriere, near Scott’s Head; to which a 
good bridle road leads from the landing place 
of the estate, on which it is situated, till you 
arrive at a spot, where the path is nearly in- 
tersected by a rivulet of natural hot water, 
perfectly clear and sweet, and of a tempera- 
ture similar to that on the Pitons du Fort 
Royal, 31¢ Raumur ; probably it is much 
hotter at the source, 

Soon after passing this stream you arrive 
at the surface, consisting of several hillocks 
or mounds with fire and smoke issuing from 
their tops. The earth is arid and mixed 
with sulphur, which also strongly im- 
pregnates the air. Much sulphur has been 
sent thence, to England, hitherto with- 
out any great advantage to the owners but 
with the new apparatus at that time expected 
to arrive, profit may follow, and this soufriere 
becomee a source of wealth to Dominica. Lon- 
doners boast of their white bait, and flock in 
crowds toGreenwich, to eat them; but in these 
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days of quick travelling it would repay an 
epicure to cross the Atlantic and visit 
Dominica for the purpose of eating Triti or 
Treetree, a small and delicate fish—generally 
caught, after heavy rain, by drawing a table 
cloth through the rivulets. They are esteemed 
a great delicacy, and generally made into 
fritters. 

The mountain cabbage grows to a greater 
height in Bardados than in any of the colonies, 
but the ferns of Dominica may challenge the 
world : they are really large trees, and would 
astonish an Englishman who had only seen 
those upon the heaths in his own country ; 
yet these ferns are as green and as delicate 
in appearance as the eye can rest on. The 
plantains two are beautiful, but the bois im- 
mortel is not to be compared to those of 
Trinidad. The Galba is here planted for 
shade, and is very beautiful, but the bois im- 
mortel recals the grandeur, and fertile plan- 
tations of Las Cuevas, and La Reconnaissance, 
and I love to gaze on its graceful loveliness. 
The numerous springs and rivulets of Domi- 
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nica, are no doubt the cause of the bright 
green appearance of the vegatation, and its 
luxuriance ; but in the wet months they 
render the rambling amongst the vales, damp 
and unwholesome. 

In one part of the island a few of the 
Caribs still have a settlement, but notwith- 
standing the great age to which they live, 
their number gradually diminishes. 

Dwelling on the western part of the island, 
and holding little or no communion with the 
other inhabitants, and almost the last remnant 
of the aborigines, they must be interesting 
to the stranger, who would scarcely be satis- 
fied to depart till he had endeavoured to 
make himself familiar and at home amongst 
them. This is somewhat difficult to effect, 
for though a draught of water or a luscious 
fruit, is readily accorded, the white man is 
regarded with suspicion and timidity. 

Who, that ever passed a short time at 
Dominica, but wished to return ; aye, again 
and again, if only to gaze on its mountains ; 
but our actions are not at our own disposal— 
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spite of my wish to linger, on the 22nd of July, 
I was at sea in the steam vessel, Firefly, sail- 
ing along the coast St. Lucia. 


THE END OF VOL. I. 
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BARBADOS. 


CHAPTER I. 


In the year 1600, more than a century after 

the discovery of the New World, the Por- 

tuguese visited Barbados; and about five 

years subsequent to that event, it was taken 

possession of, in the name of our King James, 

by Captain Cataline; but it was Captain 
You. I. B 
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Powell who laid the foundation of James 
Town, twenty years after the visit of the 
former gentleman ; since which it has con- 
tinued in the possession of the English, and 
is generally allowed to be the most ancient of 
our Western colonies. 

This island, though less beautiful in its 
localities than Grenada, ‘Trinidad, and 
others, has many claims to our admiration ; 
and it is here that voyagers from Britain, are 
generally first greeted by the sight of creoles, 
palm trees, and the luxuriant vegetation of 
the tropics. Carlisle Bay is not comparable 
to the Gulf of Paria, nor is Bridgetown any 
thing like Port of Spain ; but in sailing into 
the former, many pleasing objects attract the 
attention ; and the traveller through the 
island, which perhaps I ought to state is 
about twenty miles in length, and fourteen 
in breadth, may be pleased with a variety of 
picturesque scenes. There is but little land 
uncultivated, and though perhaps not as fer- 
tile as formerly, when it was considered the 
. most productive of the colonies, bears not 
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the appearance of neglect visible in the 
beautiful valleys of Trinidad. 

One thing greatly in favour of Barbados 
is, that its climate being more temperate, it 
is less fatal to Europeans than Jamaica. 

That some idea may be formed of its gene- 

‘ral appearance in the year 1700, I quote the 
following description from the work of the 
Rev. Father Labat. 

“ Tleft Martinique the 2nd of September 
in a bark called la Trompeuse, handsome, 
large, and a very good sailer, that was to 
touch at Barbados, the most considerable of 
the English Antilles, and unquestionably the 
richest and the best peopled. The 3rd we saw 
the Pitons of St. Lucie. These are two large, 
round and pointed mountains, sufticiently near 
to one another, which render this island very 
easy torecognise. We gained in tacking and 
on the 4th at seven o'clock in the morning 
anchored in Carlisle Bay, opposite Bridge- 
town, that is the capital of Barbados. We 
anchored at a hundred paces or thereabouts 
from the little Western Fort at eight fathoms 
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depth of water. Scarce had we saluted the 
shore with five guns, when the Harbour 
Master came on board of our vessel. He ex- 
amined our passports, enquired into the 
object of our voyage, and offered us all of 
which we stood in need. 

“He was with a clergyman, who had been a 
prisoner at Martinique during the last war, 
and to whom we had rendered service : he 
recognised me, embraced, and shewed me 
much kindness. The English merchant, for 
whom we made the voyage, appeared, and 
spoke to the harbour master and to the clergy- 
man, and after we had given them plenty to 
drink and little to eat, they went on shore 
with the master of the bark, and promised 
to come back and fetch me, to shew me the 
town. They gave them a salute of five guns. 
The parson and the merchant returned on 
hoard at four o’clock in the afternoon. I was 
dressed in a manner, that without masking 
myself entirely, I did not appear quite what 
I was; less from necessity, than to avoid 
being followed by children and the rabble, 
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who do not often see birds of my plumage. 
These gentlemen conducted me to the resi- 
dence of the Governor, whom we did not 
find; the Major, who received us very 
politely, asked me if I had any private affairs 
in the Island, and offered me very obligingly 
his interest, and that of the Governor. I 
told him that I was going to Grenada, but 
that I was overjoyed to find this opportunity 
of seeing an island like Barbados, the inha- 
bitants of which were esteemed every where, 
and that I was persuaded by the manner in 
which he received me, that what I had heard 
say, was far below what it was in reality. 

“Thereupon they brought beer, pipes, and 
different. sorts of wine. I could easily per- 
ceive, that the Major made use of an inter- 
preter in speaking to me, only from stateliness 
or ceremony, and that he understood French 
perfectly well ; that obliged me to be upon 
my guard, and itis a caution that | feel 
obliged to give to all my countrymen when 
they are among foreigners, in order that their 
vivacity and indiscretion, may not lead them 
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to commit faults that are often attended with 
unpleasant consequences. I took the pipe 
that was presented to me, altho’ I never 
smoked, it would be an unpoliteness to refuse 
it; and I put it to my mouth from time to 
time. 

“The clergyman related to the company 
what we had done for him, when he was a 
prisoner ; that procured me a great many 
compliments ; at last, he begged me to go 
and spend some days with him at Spikestown, 
where was his residence and his family. We 
went out late with the Major. Our 
Merchant conducted us to his house where 
we supped, and where he obliged me to take 
a room during my stay in the island. 

“T remained almost all the next day, which 
was Sunday, in the house ; the curiosity of 
seeing a white friar attracted many people 
there, and I had the complaisance to shew 
myself in my entire ordinary dress, that is to 
say, with my black and white clothes. In 
the evening we went to the promenade. 

“Monday the 6th they gave me an officer 
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to conduct me and shew me the town, for our 
merchant was occupied in the unlading of 
the bark. The town ishandsome and sufii- 
ciently large, its streets are straight, clean, 
and well traced. The houses are well built, 
in the taste of those in England, witha good 
many glass windows, and are magnificently 
furnished ; in a word, all has there an air of 
neatness, of politeness, and opulence, that 
one does not find at all in the other islands, 
and that it would be difficult to meet else- 
where. 

“The Guildhall is very handsome, and very 
well ornamented. The shops and the mer- 
chants’ stores are filled with all that one can 
wish from every part of the world. One sees 
numbers of Goldsmiths, of Jewellers, of 
Watchmakers, and other artisans who work 
a great deal, and who appear much at their 
ease, therefore is carried on there the most 
considerable trade of America. They 
maintain that the air of the town is not good, 
and that the swamp that is near it, renders 
the place unhealthy ; it is what however I 
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did not remark in the complexion of the in- 
habitants, which is fine, and especially that of 
the women; every part swarms with children ; 
for every body is married, and the women 
are very prolific. It is true that the yellow 
fever carries off a great many people, but 
that is common to them as with the French, 
the Dutch, Portuguese, and other Europeans 
who inhabit America. 

“Tuesday 7th Sept. we mounted on horse- 
back at ten o’clock, the Major, the merchant, 
the officer who accompanied me the day be- 
fore, and myself, and we went to salute the 
Governor, who was at his country house, two 
short leagues from the town. He received 
me very politely, and retained me to dinner 
with the Major; the two others returned 
home. I have forgotten his name, They called 
him my Lord. I believe that means Mon- 
seigneur. He had studied in Paris, spoke 
French very correctly, he was extremely 
polite, altho’ he was sufficiently reserved, and 
sustained his character with haughtiness. 
He had a dinner like that of a Prince, we 
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were eight at table, they directed to attend 
upon me a negro who spoke French, and be- 
sides that, an interpreter stood by my side. 

“The dinner was of long duration, but they 
had the goodness not to press me to drink. 
They talked a great deal of the preceding 
war, of our colonies, and of our manufactures. 
Mr. Stapelton was at this repast, he has since 
been Governor of Nevis, and was killed by 
drunkards in thatisland. I made acquaint- 
ance with him, he spoke French very well,and 
he had had time to learn the language, having 
been five or six years a prisoner in the Bas- 
tile, he availed himself of that time to study 
mathematics, in which he had made conside- 
rable progress. I passed the day very agree- 
ably, and the Major conducted me back to 
town in the evening. 

“The Government house is about three 
hundred paces from the seashore, it is mag- 
nificent, and very well furnished, there is a 
cabinet of books upon every kind of subject, 
very well selected, and in good order. ‘The 
landing place, which is opposite, is defended 
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by a battery of six guns, with a guard house 
and an intrenchment. I found at our mer- 
chant’s, the clergyman of Spikestown. He 
conducted me to his house the next day with 
our merchant, and another of their friends. 
He had a horse brought for me. 

“We set off at eight o'clock, after having 
taken chocolate with milk ; we dined ata 
merchant’s in Jamestown. It is a handsome 
town, before which is a bay sufficiently deep, 
that is defended by two batteries, that to the 
eastward, which is a masked one, consists of 
twenty six pieces of heavy ordinance, and 
that to the westward of six pieces. Half 
way from Government house to Jamestown, 
there is a very long intrenchment on the sea- 
shore, it is of masonry, and very needful in 
that place, because the rocks are covered 
with sufficient depth of water, to be navigable 
for boats and other flat bottomed vessels, of 
which people might make use to effect a 
descent. One finds also a creek or small 
bay, about half way from Jamestown to 
Spikestown, the anchorage of which is com- 
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modious enough for barges and other small 
vessels, defended by a battery of three guns: 
with an intrenchment on each side. People 
reckon two leagues and a half from James- 
town to Spikestown. It is a very pretty 
little town, the houses of which are well 
built, the streets straight and broad, and 
where there are a good many Stores and 
public houses. The bay appeared to mea 
good half league in breadth, and a good deal 
more in profundity. Ships may anchor 
there in twelve, ten, eight, and six fathoms, 
and are sufficiently sheltered from the winds, 
except those that blow from the westward. 
The two points which form it are defended 
by two masked batteries, that of the east 
consists of sixteen, and that to the west of 
twelve guns. We were perfectly well re- 
ceived by the clergyman’s wife and family, 
which consisted of three children, two boys 
and a girl, the eldest son was twelve or thir- 
teen years of age, and the daughter who 
was the youngest nine years old. All these 
children spoke French, their mother is of 
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Normandy, and their father, son of a French- 
man. 

“ We remained all Thursday at Spikestown ; 
Friday we went to dine at a ¢own, three 
leagues distance, at a French refugee’s, who 
received me perfectly well. It seemed to me 
that they called it Saint Jean, there is a small 
bay formed by breakers, which advance far 
into the sea, barks and other small vessels 
may anchor there in two or three fathoms. 
There is a battery of eight guns. I observed 
on our return to Spikestown in the evening, — 
a small bight, about half way, that is de- 
fended by a battery of three guns. The 
town of Si. Jean is at the extremity of 
Basseterre. I should have been very glad 
to make the tour of the island, and to return 
by Cabesterre to Bridgetown, but the thing 
was not possible. 

“I wished to return to Bridgetown on Satur- 
day with our merchant, who departed long 
before daylight, to go and complete the lad- 
ing of our bark ; but our host prayed me so 
earnestly to remain till Sunday afternoon, 
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that I could not refuse him ; so I passed all 
Saturday in the environs of Spikestown, in 
paying visits, and in walking with the clergy- 
man. 

“Sunday the 12th he was occupied all the 
morning at his church, and after we had 
dined, it was found too late to depart. This 
delay did not give me much concern ; besides 
being in good company, I had the pleasure 
of seeing in the afternoon, the review of the 
Cavalry and Infantry of the district, that is 
to say, if I mistake not, of the quarter ; for 
all the island is divided into districts ; but 
J know not their limits. nor their extent. 
There were four troops of cavalry, from a 
hundred to a hundred and twenty masters 
each, all well mounted and well armed, with 
kettle drums and trumpets, The officers 
were in red uniform, with large gold 
lace, and white plumes. The infantry was 
also in four companies, which made together 
a little more than two hundred men, well 
armed enough, but who appeared only like 
the servants of the cavalry men ; therefore 
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they were composed but of overseers, labor- 
ers, and poor inhabitants ; for all the rich, 
who are in great numbers, get themselves into 
the cavalry. One easily perceives without 
my saying it, that these troops are but militia. 
They areallenrolled. The rank of the officer 
always precedes their names ; thus they say, 
Colonel such a one, Major so and so, &c, 
People told me that there were in the island, 
six regiments of cavalry, which formed nearly 
three thousand men; and ten of infantry 
that amounted to five thousand men or 
thereabouts. 

«The number of negro slaves in this island, 
is very considerable ; they told me that 
there were more than sixty thousand of them. 
I doubt it ; however according to what I saw 
between Bridgetown and St. John’s, and 
supposing there may be in proportion at 
Cahesterre, where I have not been, I believe 
there may well be forty thousand or there- 
about, which is an exorbitant number for an 
island like Barbados, which is no more al- 
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together than from twenty five to twenty 
eight leagues in circumference. 

“People maintain that the English dis- 
covered Barbados, and that they were es- 
tablished there from the year 1627, that one 
of their ships returning from Brasil, where 
according to appearances, it went to make an 
incursion, was driven by a storm on the 
coast of this island, which having made re- 
port to its masters of the discovery, they 
immediately sent out a colony, that made the 
establishment that one sees at the present 
day, but I can hardly believe that it is so 
ancient, for it is certain that one of the 
French and the English at St. Christopher is 
unquestionably the first that these two na- 
tions have had in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
yet it was only formed in 1627. 

“Be that as it may, for the time of the 
establishment of the English in Barhados, it 
is certain that their colony is very rich, and 
very flourishing, that all the island is dis- 
covered, cleared and cultivated, that the 
forests with which it was covered have been 
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long cut down and consumed. They grew 
there formerly a great deal of tobacco. They 
afterwards cultivated Ginger and Indigo. 
They still plant cotton in some places, but 
Sugar is now almost the sole object to which 
they adhere. The sugar that they make 
at Barbados is very fine. 

“They have wind mills aud cattle mills. As 
for watermills, we must not speak of them 
at Barbados, there are no rivers to turn 
them, and water is sometimes more scarce 
and dearer than wine and beer. I have 
often seen at Guadaloupe English Barks from 
Antigua and other places that came to load 
with water from our river, for private persons 
who were in want of it, or for ships which 
were to return to Europe. This defect of 
water is common to all the English islands 
except St. Christopher, and causes them great 
inconvenience, especially at Barbados, where 
they are reduced to the necessity of pre- 
serving rain water in pools and ponds, some 
of which are natural, and others artificial, 
but of whatever kind they may be, the 
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water in them is soon corruptel by the heat 
of the sun, by the crabs that are drowned 
in them, by the cattle that drink there, by 
the Negros who never miss bathing in them 
as often as they can, and by the clothes that 
they wash in them, ‘here are others of 
them who preserve the rain water in casks, 
in large earthen utensils of the country, or 
jars that come from Europe; for they use 
every means to procure water and to pre- 
serve it. It is apity that an island so fine, 
and so populous, and well cultivated, has 
this inconvenience. 

“The estates or plantations, as they are 
called, are much smaller in proportion than 
they are in the French islands; and one 
ought not to be surprised at that ; the is- 
land is not large, and has a good many inha- 
bitants ; ground is required for every body, 
that’s the reason of their having little of it, 
and that it is very dear. The houses that 
are on the plantations are yet better built 
than those in the towns ; they are large, 
well laid out, have glass windows, the dis- 
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tribution of the apartments is convenient and 
well understood. They are almost all ac- 
companied with handsome avenues of tama- 
ind, or large orange, that we call Shaddock 
trees, or other trees that give a cool air, and 
render the houses quite cheerful. One ob- 
serves the opulence and the good taste of the 
inhabitants in their furnitures, which are 
magnificent, and in their plate, of which they 
have all considerable quantities, so that if 
an enemy took this island, that article alone 
would be as good as the prize of their Gal- 
leons and something more, and this enter- 
prise is not so difficult as people may imagine ; 
but for an unfortunate vessel that put into 
Martinique atthe time that M. de Chau- 
teaurenault was ready to leave it with his 
squadron and our Buccaneers, and Creoles 
in 1702, for the purpose of going to Barha- 
dos, it is certain that this island would have 
changed its master, the aim was sure, and 
the measures they had taken were infallible ; 
but he deemed it his duty to go in search of 
the Galleons; nevertheless he will permit 
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me to say that he would have done much 
better to take Barbados, than to go and con- 
duct Galleons to Vigo, where they became 
the prey of our enemies ; but patience, what 
is deferred is perhaps not lost. 

“The English take usually but one meal a 
day, unless they have foreigners in their 
house, they do not even think of supping, 
and that for two reasons; the first, because 
they are accustomed to the direct contrary ; 
and the second, because they begin their 
dinner very late, that is to say, towards two 
o'clock, and if they are ever so few in com- 
pany, this meal lasts always till very late at 
night ; so that it is not possible to drink and 
to eat, after one has performed that exercise 
during four or five hours continuance. 

“They eat a great deal of meat and little 
bread, their tables are very well supplied, 
they have good cooks, very handsome table 
linen, much arrangement and neatness. Per- 
sons of distinction have live partridges 
brought from Europe, and preserve them in 
aviaries, as we do in our Islands in regard to 
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turtle doves; one may say, that on this 
article there are no “people who enter into 
greater expense, or who carry further, care 
and attention, to procure what there is of the 
best and most rare im foreign countries, even 
the most remote. One always finds at their 
houses wines and liquors of every sort, and 
they feel it a pleasure that those to whom 
they have given dinner, may not easily be 
able to find their way home again. It is to 
prevent the accidents that might happen to 
them, if the roads were bad, that they take 
most particular care to keep them in good 
repair. Those of Leogane in the western 
part of St. Domingo, which assuredly are — 
very fine, do not come near to those of 
Barbados. 

“Their sugar houses are large, well laid out, 
and extremely clean. They take care to 
have the huts of the negros laid out quite 
straight and uniform, that costs nothing, and 
has a very good effect, which added to the 
beauty of the houses, and to the great, num- 
ber which there are of them, from the sea 
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shore to the buildings nearest to the centre 
of the island, forms a perspective with which 
the eye is enchanted, when one is on the sea 
at a reasonable distance for distinguishing 
objects easily. 

“Some of the inhabitants of Barbados 
employ their slaves in spinning cotton, and 
in making hammocks. Those beds are made 
with four weavings or with five, if one re- 
quires them in that manner. The cloth is 
perfectly well crossed, even, strong, and 
handsome. That which they make at Mar- 
tinique does not come near to it. Notwith- 
standing, the Carib hammocks are more 
comfortable than those, because being all of 
one piece, the cloth of which they are com- 
posed gives equally throughout, instead of 
which, those formed of many weavings can- 
not do so, because the seams are always 
stiffer than the rest of the cloth ; I bought 
two of them that I obtained cheap enough ; 
if I had been a merchant I could have made 
a considerable profit in purchasing a number 
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of these hammocks which are much sought, 
and very dear at our islands. 

“T purchased besides a deal of spice, that .. 
is to say, of cinnamon, of cloves, of pepper, 
and nutmeg, for the use of our houses ; they 
could not be better, or cheaper. 

“Monday 13th September I left Spikes- 
town, with the clergyman, well satisfied with 
my excursion, and overwhelmed with the 
civilities of his family and friends, who 
came to wish me a good voyage. We dined 
at Jamestown as we had done in coming, 
and we arrived very late at Bridgetown, hav- 
ing remained a long time at table, and rode 
very gently, in order that I might be able to 
contemplate more at leisure this fine country, 
that I felt a regret in quitting. 

“On arriving I learnt that they expected to 
complete the lading of our bark during the 
night, or early next morning, and that we 
might be able to sail in the evening, or 
early the following day. I sent for some 
French books that I had on board the bark, 
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which I presented to the Governor at taking 
leave of his Lordship. This little present 
gave him pleasure, he thanked me for it in 
very elegant and polite terms, and made me 
many offers of service. 

“T went afterwards to see the Major,’some 
officers who had accompanied me, and the 
merchants to whom I had been directed. I 
also purchased some pieces of Ascot 
aud white camlet, and printed calicos to 
make hangings and counterpanes for beds. 
I found that in spite of the abundance of 
money that is stirring in Barbados, all goods 
were much cheaper there, than in our 
islands. 

“ At last having finished all our affairs, and 
thanked our friends, I embarked on Thurs- 
day, 15th September, at eight o’clock in the 
morning. I found that my Lord Governor 
had sent mea pipe of canary wine, with a 
small chest of very excellent chocolate and 
Curacoa. Our merchants and the clergyman 
also made me presents of live poultry, with two 
pies and two hams, ready cooked, preserves, 
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fruits, Madeira wine, beer and cider in 
quantities. 

“ We saluted our friends, who conducted us 
on board, with five guns, and the town with 
as many, when we set sail at three o’clock in 
the afternoon : for it may be well imagined 
that we did not separate without drinking. I 
remarked also two anchorages behind the Eas- 
tern Point, that forms the Bay of Carlisle, which _ 
are defended by two batteries. That most > 
to the Eastward is of six guns a Barbette, and 
that which follows it is amerlons, and only 
of four guns. 

“The public will excuse me from saying 
in what manner I obtained the plan of 
Barbados that I give. It is certain that he 
who shewed it me, had no desire at all 
that I should take a copy of it; but I 
managed so well that he left it with me in 
the evening on retiring, and I copied it during 
the night. 

“Thave seen exactly all the Leeward Side, 
from Carlisle Point to the town of St. John, 
and I can assure that in 1700, in the mouth 
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of September, things were in the state that 
I have depicted them. There may have been 
changes since that time, the English may 
have augmented their batteries, and made 
intrenchments in places the weakest, and 
the most exposed, and it is what I am ignorant 
of. I did not see the windward side, there- 
fore can say nothing of it.”* 

This account, compared with its present 
state, leads to many serious reflections ; though 
we may indulge a smile at the writer's re- 
marks on the possible, or probable, capture 
of Barbados ; his opinion that it was not so 
difficult to effect as might be imagined ; and 
his censure of the French Admiral for re- 
linquishing an enterprise, the success of 
which appeared to Aim certain, inasmuch that, 
if undertaken at the time, Barbados would 
have changed masters ; but he adds, “ What 
is deferred, is, perhaps, not lost.” Were the 
good Father now living he would retract his 


* This is a very literal translation, but designedly 
soin order to preserve the quaint style of the old 
French Author. 
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words, for, as I before observed, since the 
first settlement at Barbados it has only ac- 
knowledged the sway of Great Britain, whilst 
all the other of our West Indian colonies 
by treaties or otherwise, have passed under 
the domination of different European powers. 
The awful and destructive hurricane, which 
occurred about eighty years after Labat’s 
visit, devastated the whole colony, and then, 
when fifty more had elapsed, and the island 
had recovered from its destructive effects, 
another, in 1831, caused a renewal of the 
desolation, and subsequently, though the loss 
has been less extensive, in 1835 and 1887 ; 
the latter preceded by a dreadful conflagra- 
tion, or more properly to explain, how severely 
the island was afflicted by public calamity, I 
should state that, in the short space of seven- 
teen days. two hurricanes and a fire spread 
their resistless destruction over country and 
sea ; for the ruin and loss sustained by the 
vessels in the bay, and on the coast, is almost 
incredible, and many years must elapse ere 
the remembrance of such scenes is effaced. 
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But enough of preliminary remarks, I fear 
I have been too prolix and will therefore en- 
treat my readers to suppose me landed at 
Bridgetown, on the thirtieth of October, early 
in the morning, and hastening to obtain 
breakfast, after which, duty called me first 
to the Barracks, then to the Adjutant Gene- 
ral’s office. Then the Lieut. General, com- 
manding the forces, had to be waited on, 
with whose family I dined ; thus finishing 
my first day at Barbados. 

This island is divided into eleven parishes 
called 


Christ Church, St. George, 
St. Andrew, St. Joseph, 
St. John, St. Lucy, 
St. James, St. Michael. 
St. Philip, St. Peter, 
St. Thomas. 


all of which I visited though not all which 

I shall describe at length ; but pursue the 

same plan of journalizing, as in my endea- 

vour to paint sketches of the other islands, 
c 3 
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and commence with the principal town near 
which I had my quarters allotted. 
Bridgetown, which contains a population 
of 25,000, is about two miles in extent, 
though regarded from the bay it appears 
much more considerable, and to quote the 
words of the author of Four Years’ Residence 
in the West Indies, “ the beautiful elusters 
of palm and cocoa trees, which are seen, 
ever and anon rising amongst the houses, give 
it a very pretty and interesting appearance. 
The harbour, too, is one scene of life and 
bustle ;—a little fleet lying in the bay, and 
a frigate with its lofty masts o’ertopping 
those of the surrounding ships, and waving 
its long pennant in the sunbright air :— 
vessels lately arrived, with all their colours 
flying ; and one or two under full sail, tack- 
ing about the mouth of the harbour, and 
endeavouring to make good their entrance ; 
boats too in ‘‘ number numberless ;” and 
sloops, and schooners, and canoes :—mingled 
sounds—the hallooing of sailors, the clang- 
ing of cable chains, the rattling of cordage, 
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and the merry song of the watermen, as they 
towed immense Hats, laden with sugar, to the 
ships that were to take them in.” 

Such is the cheerful scene often presented 
to the voyager on his approach to Bridegtown, 
and, unless his imagination is very soaring, 
he will be satisfied. Having said thus much 
of its general appearance from the sea—we 
will enter the town, of which the like re- 
marks may be made. If no splendid speci- 
mens of architecture are found in the 
buildings, but few faults are discernible ; and 
some of the streets are uniform and hand- 
some. The cathedral is spacious, but is far 
surpassed in beauty by the two churches 
which have been erected within the last 
few years. Trafalgar Square, containing 
Nelson’s monument, presents a neat ap- 
pearance, and isa subject of great pride to 
the Barbadians, who declare, that though, 
perhaps not equal in extent, or beauty to the 
Trafalgar Square of London, the inhabitants 
of little England may pride themselves upon 
having a priority of thirty years in date; 
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and in setting an example of honor to the 
memory of the illustrious naval hero. Lon- 
don must yield this credit to the colonies, 
and could the good people of Barbados read 
the remarks upon meagre fountains, pedestals 
without statues, &c. &c., they would exult 
still more over their own favorite spot. 

That part called Fontabelle, combines the 
advantages of town and country, and is 
prettily ornamented with gardens, in which 
are seen the Mango, the Shaddock, the 
orange, the grape or forbidden fruit, with the 
grape vine, the bell apple, or water lemon 
vine, and the beautiful noyau vine, mingled 
with and illumined by sweet scented roses, 
fragrant Jasmin, and various shrubs and 
flowers. A similar combination of loveliness 
is enjoyed at Pilgrim House, the Governor’s 
residence, whilst at the government secre- 
tary’s office, and in an orchard opposite to 
Beccles’ spring, were in 1843, Bread fruit 
trees in full bearing. A smile would relax 
the features of a Scotchman as he compared 
the houses of this jittle city, built princi- 
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pally of wood, and which are seldom raised 
above two stories, with the lofty ones of his 
own capital ; whilst the wooden balconies 
round most of them would cause la maladie 
du pays, to the inhabitant of Switzerland. 

The public buildings are good ; the jail 
spacious, airy, and well regulated as to in- 
terior arrangements; the prisoners being 
classified and properly attended to im every 
respect. Opposite to the jail is the Court, 
or House of Assembly, a fine and large build- 
ing. 

The Commissariat Office is in the Square, 
but nearly all the other Government estab- 
lishments are situated in the neighbourhood 
of the Garrison of St. Ann, which may justly 
be styled the pride of Barbados. A good 
road, about two miles in length, leads to the 
Barracks, which are very commodious, both 
for officers and men, with galleries extend- 
ing in front; the mess-room is large and 
convenient, and the parade ground is not 
surpassed by any inthe West Indies. This 
last is the Hyde Park of Little England, 
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and often presents quite as animated a scene 
as the one of which it is the humble prototype 
—in Great England. Next to St. Ann’s comes, 
in beauty and interest, Codrington College, 
which stands on the borders of Scotland, near 
the sea. Its situation is, comparatively, low, 
but the buildings are handsome, the apart+ 
ments spacious, and the gardens and premises 
exceedingly pretty, enlivened and refreshed 
by streams gliding through them. These 
streams produce water cresses in abundance. 
The episcopal palace stands upon the rock of 
Gibraltar; and the race course is situated 
near a small eminence, called Highgate. 
Where it not for the difference of scenery 
and inhabitants, an Englishman might almost 
fancy himself in his native country; for 
Hastings, Worthing, Bath, &c., &c., surround 
him ; besides many other names, which con- 
stantly remind of him of home. 

Bridgetown, besides the race course previ- 
ously mentioned, can boast a theatre, which 
is often visited by comedians from America ; 
and one recently constructed by private 
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subscription, at St. Ann’s, where there is 
much amusement, not only for the garrison, 
but formany of the townspeople, whocontribute 
their assistance. This building is large, the 
decorations handsome, and the performances 
reflect great credit on the company ; the 
characters being, generally, more than cre- 
ditably sustained. The commercial rooms 
command a beautiful view of Carlisle Bay, 
the shipping, the carenage, and the signal 
staff, at Fort Charles, the entrance of the bay. 
All the English and Colonial papers are 
taken, and officers of both army and navy 
have free admission. 

The late general, Sir, Lionel Smith, more 
than ten years since, established a library 
for the garrison at St. Ann’s, to which many 
officers in other colonies subscribe. It contains 
a choice collection of books, maps, periodi- 
cals,and journals ; which, with a billiard table, 
form a great source of amusement in a 
climate where, of necessity, much time must 
be passed within doors, or in some place 
shaded from the heat of the sun. 

c 38 
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Besides the commercial rooms before men= 
tioned, Bridgetown can boast of a literary 
association, and a church library, situated 
next the central school, and nearly opposite 
Queen’s house; to which may be added 
the juvenile library. 

For the comfort of travellers and the 
luxurious, there are several good hotels and 
a constant supply of ice; which last is 
brought from America. Ice creams, and 
water ices may be procured at the establish- 
ment in High street, as reasonably as in 
London, or Paris. In such a climate this is 
a great luxury, and one in which Barbados 
possesses a superiority over every othercolony ; 
for though Trinidad and English Guiana are 
occasionally supplied, Bridgetown alone has 
an establishment. Nor is this the only 
luxury this island can boast for the epicure. 
The flying fish, one of the most delicate of the 
finny tribe, is abundant during the season ; 
but at no other of the windward or 
leeward colonies can it be procured ; though 
it is natural to suppose it is near the coasts. 
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Qae was found in the mouth of a man of war 
bird, shot at Tobago. 

A well organized police force ensures 
perfect order and tranquillity throughout 
the island; the redundant population 
of which renders the utmost vigilance 
essential ; though the inhabitants, generally, 
including the families of the emancipated 
slaves, appear peaceably and well disposed. 

It has been observed that Barbados is 
more densely peopled than any part of the 
world in proportion to its size and extent, 
China, perhaps, alone excepted: and as no 
emigration takes place this population may 
be expected to increase from year to year. 
If, occasionally, a few of the labouring class 
remove to Demerara, Trinidad or elsewhere, 
it is but to earn a little money, which aim 
accomplished, they return to their cherished 
home. Perhaps it is surprising that the 
lower orders should be so attached to this 
colony, where all the lands are occupied, 
considering that in others there is much 
waste, only requiring a little industry to 
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render them, in many respects, better off; 
whilst there exists so much competition for 
employment at Barbados, that wages must be 
comparatively low. 

In speaking of the garrison of St. Ann’s 
Mr. Coleridge is rather severe upon what he 
styles the farce of reading the prayers in 
the open air, on the parade ground, and he 
says his opinion was shared by many. How 
the beautiful liturgy of the church, read by 
a clergyman, to a congregation of attentive 
soldiers, or a hymn of thanksgiving, poured 
forth under the canopy of the Heavens whose 
maker they worshipped, could be a farce, I 
will not attempt to decide, but that practice 
has long ceased,and a barrack room fitted with 
a pulpit for the minister, benches for the sol- 
diers, and chairs for the ladies and their 
families, serves for the temple of worship, 
till a church can be erected. Another room 
is, in like manner, appropriated for the Ro- 
man Catholics amongst the military, who 
attend and join in the service performed by 
a priest of their own church. 
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For comfort and health every convenience 
is afforded, sea bathing, jetties, and wooden 
houses being placed at convenient distances 
over the sea, extending to Fontabelle, 
the villages of Hastings and Worthing, 
and all open to the public. These bathing 
houses form a great source of comfort and 
health to the town, and it is to be hoped an 
establishment for fresh, warm, or tepid baths, 
similar to those in Guadaloupe and Mar- 
tinique, will soon be formed, as an addition 
to the luxury above named. 

But all the comforts and amusements of 
Barbados must sink into insignificance before 
the Ladies’ Association for the relief of the 
indigent, sick, and infirm; an institution 
that has been productive of infinite good ; 
and banished, or at least prevented, mendi- 
city. Itisentirely conducted by ladies who 
fill the various offices of secretary, treasurer, 
&c. and who, like the swurs de charité, de- 
vote their time and resources to the allevia- 
tion of ‘suffering humanity. The funds of 
this fine institution are supported by volun- 
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tary donations from the inhabitants, the 
Governor, and all the general officers and 
their families; and by an annual bazaar, 
which never fails to be highly productive. 
By these funds the poor, who are unable to 
work, are provided with an asylum and well 
maintained ; whilst persons out of employ- 
ment are assisted to procure it, and relieved 
from immediate distress. A visit to this 
institution, and a sight of the comforts dis- 
pensed in the meals and lodging, is a most 
eratifying sight, serving to rouse feelings 
which render us better in the sight of God, 
and happier in ourselves. * 

If other colonies in the West Indies have 
not adopted the same method of providing 
for their helpless poor, it is presumed some 
different measures are pursued to effect such 
a no less salutary, than benevolent object, be- 


* This charitable establishment has now continued 
improving for twenty one years, and must therefore 
have been commenced under the government of the 
late General Sir Henry Warde, and should be re- 
corded as one of the most important and happy events 
of his administration. 
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éause, neither before nor since slave eman- 
cipation, have beggars been seen publicly 
asking charity, at least not in the Windward 
or Leeward British islands. That there was 
no mendicity during the time of slavery can 
easily be imagined, for the greater part of 
the poor, being slaves, where supported by 
their masters whether fit or unfit for em- 
ployment, but subsequent to that event when 


- all being free, none of them could claim 


gratuitous support, the indigent, sick, and 
infirm, have been and still are kept from 
want. This reflects the greatest credit. on 
the West India population generally. 
Intelligence of all kinds is disseminated 
through the whole of the colonies and parts 
of the united kingdom, by means of six 
newspapers, which are published every week 
in Barbados, and from its geographical )o- 
sition information, from North and South 
America is easily obtained by the editors. 
Were it not for this circumstance we might 
be puzzled to conceive how materials for six 
journals could be found in a place of such 
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small extent. These papers are distin« 
guished by the names of The Barbadian, 
Barbados Globe, Barbados Mercury, The 
Liberal, The Standard, the West Indian, 
which may be seen in different parts of the 
world, and in London may be procured of 
Mr. Simmonds, 18 Cornhill. 

Recently two banks have been established, 
one called the Colonial, and the other the 
West Indian Bank, these are, in a commer- 
cial point of view, great acquisitions to the 
island. 

To some of my readers an estimate of the 
products for several years may not be unin- 
teresting, therefore I will give one for 1839 
—1841—1843 


1839. Sugar, 27,231 hogsheads, 1,396 tierces, 1,224 

barrels. 

Molasses, 198 puncheons, 664 hogsheads 
197 barrels. 

Arrow root, 510 packages. 

Ginger, 2,610 ditto. 

Cotton, 549 bales. 

Aloes, 1082 Gourds. 
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1841. Sugar, 16,711 hogsheads, 1,461 tierces, 1013 
and a quarter barrels. 
Molasses, 221 puncheons, 154 hogsheads, 75 
barrels. 
Arrow root, 403 packages. 
Ginger, 192 ditto. 
Cotton, 414 bales. 
Aloes, 1,360 gourds. 
1843. Sugar, 23,548 hogsheads, 1404 tierces, 805 
and a half barrels. 
Molasses, 5096 puncheons, 337 and a half 
hogsheads, 37 barrels. 
Arrow root, 316 packages. 
Ginger, 17 ditto. 
Cotton, 254 bales. 
Aloes, 4478 gourds.t 


—————— SSS EE 


* The Gourd is from fifty to sixty pounds weight. 
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CHAPTER II. 


I sHALL pass over the space between the 30th 
of October 1840, and the 2nd of March, 
because, keeping closely to my quarters at 
St. Ann’s, or attending regimental duties 
elsewhere, my attention was only devoted to 
Bridgetown, which I have, I hope, sketched 
clearly enough to make my readers at a dis- 
tance look on it, not with the eyes of stran- 
gers. Well then to resume, on the second of 
March I accompanied a party of ladies and 
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gentlemen to the porous spring, a place I 
had visited in the previous November, but, 
when there, was obliged to shelter from the 
rain, for hours, in a housenear, and then 
return to St. Ann’s without satisfying my 
curiosity. This morning, however, the sun 
shone with rays of bright promise, and the 
eight miles riding through the island was 
pleasant. 

The water at this spring is clear and 
abundant; and flows through pipes to the 
road, where a pool is formed to receive it 
from a height of twelve or fourteen feet. 
Thus it looks pretty, and is at the same 
time is useful ; as the pool is used for wash- 
ing. An extensive and delightful garden, 
well stocked with fruit as well as ornamental 
trees ; and these further adorned with flow- 
ers of various colors, encompass this spring ; 
so that visiters may enjoy a cool retreat 
from the sun under the waving foliage of the 
former ; whilst the delicate as well as the 
bright colors of the latter delight their eyes. 
There are numerous estates in the vici- 
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nity, and at the police station, situated on 
one of them, we dined ; and early in the 
evening returned to town. 

On the seventh of March, I rose early, and 
rode from the barracks, through Bridgetown, 
to Holetown, famous as being the place 
where the English formed their first settle- 
ment. A gigantic tree, with the date of 
that memorable event, 1625, and about 
eighty names of the enterprising adventurers 
carved on its trunk, on the beach, near this 
town, formerly designated the spot where 
the landing was first effected; but within 
the last sixty years it has been felled and car- 
ried away for fuel. The want of that article 
must have been very great to induce any 
one to commit such an atrocious depredation. 

My ride from Hole Town led me some 
miles farther to Speightstown, next to Bridge- 
town in size and consequence. In _ its 
neighbourhood are beautiful views, and at a 
short distance is Dover hill, on which is a 
small fort and signal post. 

Accompanied by Mr. Richard Morris and 
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Mr. Harpur Morris, I rode to cherry tree hill ; 
whence is a commanding view of the beautiful 
district named Scotland ; a sight, perhaps, 
to leave a more pleasing impression on the 
mind, than many possessed of bolder outlines; 
pleasing from the fertility, the cheerfulness 
spread around. I dined and spent the 
night with Mr. Richard Morris; and the 
next morning, before breakfast, rode to my 
quarters in St. Ann’s barracks. Twelve 
miles riding gives a good appetite, and my. 
repast was highly relished. After resting a 
few hours, I again rode forth for a visit to a 
country house, called Goslins. 

March the thirteenth, re-visited Speights- 
town, to be present at a bazaar, held by the 
the ladies in aid of the funds of the associa- 
tion. ’Twas a pretty sight to see the many 
persons assembled, all animated by one 
feeling, of the purest kind; one which 
brings blessings on the giver, and one which 
the Saviour has declared to be the greatest of 
all virtues. My mite was freely bestowed ; 
and after a day of much quiet enjoyment, 
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I again claimed the hospitality of Mr. R. 
Morris for the night, in order to go with 
him the next morning to Turner’s hall wood, 
and the burning spring. 

This singular spring is situated in a 
ravine, almost concealed by large trees at 
the commencement of the wood ; and at first 
sight appears only an ordinary pool of cold 
water ; over which, when emptied with a 
calabash, a kind of reversed funnel is placed, 
and the under part closed, so as to exclude 
air ; then a copper tube, the size of half a 
gun barrel, which it resembles, is fixed on 
the funnel; and a lighted piece of straw 
applied to the top of the tube. This causes 
the gas to rise and on some occasions to ignite; 
but now, when the light was applied, the 
gas rose slowly, first in smoke, and then 
followed by rather a faint, though clear 
flame ; over which we suspended a sauce- 
pan, containing cold water and two eggs. 
In about twenty five minutes, the eggs were 
quite hard. Mr. Morris assured me he 
had seen them boiled in one third of that 
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time; but the flame was weaker this morn- 
ing than he had ever known it. The truth 
of this statement I can attest; for in the 
November previous, I partook of some which 
were hard in ten minutes. This difference 
is occasioned by the weather. In the rainy 
season, the blaze is always more vivid than 
during dry weather ; as was fully proved to 
me, on my first visit, by the man who shews 
the spring. 

After extinguishing the flame, and re-~ 
moving the apparatus, he simply touched 
the edge of the pool witha lighted straw, on 
which it instantly became encircled with a 
bright fire, and occasioned much trouble to 
extinguish. It had been raining heavily 
the whole of the previous day, which most 
likely produced the prompt ignition. The 
light is put out by means of large boughs, as 
it would continue to burn if not forcibly ex- 
tinguished, and would be dangerous. When 
the apparatus is removed, the pool, which 
has commenced to refil by the water quite 
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cold oozing from below, resumes its natural 
appearance. 

Close to this spring, in the same ravine, 
flows another of clear fresh water, which I 
tasted, and enjoyed, it is.so totally different 
from the water in the pool, which is muddy 
and nasty in appearance. Various are the 
names and inscriptions cut on the large 
locust trees at the entrance of the wood, 
which extends over fifty acres, replete with 
the trees just named as well as cedar, and 
many other valuable kinds, which have with- 
stood the devastating hurricanes, the awful 
shocks of earthquakes, and the storms so 
destructive to this colony. This is in 
all probability the result of its situation, for 
though on high land, it is sheltered by com- 
paratively higher, lying in a sort of hollow 
between mountains. 

There are many estates in the vicinity 
besides the one of which it forms a part. 

After resting on a rock above the spring 
and enjoying our eggs, we returned through 
the district of Scotland, passing many fine 
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estates, and a tar hole, which, I believe, re- 
sembles a pool of water with a substance on 
the surface said to possess the properties of 
tar. Of these tar holes there are several in 
the island, to which they are said to be pe- 
culiar, though surely the pitch pools in Tri- 
nidad are similar. After inspecting this, we 
ascended to Grenada Hall signal post, whence 
is an extensive view over the island. 

From this eminence, nearly all round you, 
the sea is visible, which, with the bright sun 
sparkling on its waves, and the white sails, 
scattered upon its surface, some appearing 
just on the edge of the horizon—others steer- 
ing majestically into port, contributes greatly 
to the beauty of the picture. 

Again I trespassed on the hospitality of 
Mr. R. Morris for the night, and in the morn- 
ing, enjoyed an early ride with him through 
an interestiug part of the island to the 
estate of Mr. Harpur Morris, called Bright’s 
Hall, in the parish of St. Lucy. 

To really enjoy riding in the West Indies, 
the morning, just at sunrise, should be the 

VOL, Il. D 
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time selected, when the dew drops glisten 
upon every spray, the air is refreshing, and. 
the feathery foliage of the mountain cabbage, 
and palms, wave in the early breeze ; nor do 
the flowers, though the midday sun may add 
to the brilliancy of their colours, look less 
lovely, when just opening their bright blos- 
soms to receive its first rays. 

Mr. H. Morris offered mea place in his 
carriage, and to drive me toa spot called 
Cove, through Pye corner. and under a Peak 
called Teneriffe ; but let no one suppose 
from the name, that it bears any great resem- 
blance to the far famed peak of that name. 

After this drive we proceded on horseback 
towards the animal flower cave. Dismount- 
ing and walking over the rocks, we ap- 
proached the cave, but the sea was too high, 
too boisterous, to admit of penetrating far, 
or of discerning animal flowers, which are 
only visible in calm weather, and at low 
water ; thus I was disappointed in my wish 
of inspecting this natural curiosity, but for 
the emusement of my readers I extract a few 
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lines I have since met with, which appear 
to me to give a clear and graphic descrip- 
tion. * 

One part of this cave is styled the horse ; 
and one of the rocks is designated, from its 
shape, the cauldron, with another in its 
centre resembling a round of beef. 

We also descended into the bachelors’ 
cave, which is certainly worth trouble to in- 
spect ; but here also I was disappointed, for 
the sea was beating in with such violence, 
that our efforts to examine its wonders were 
all fruitless. 

A cheerful family party and a good din- 


* The animal flower caves are well worthy the 
notice of travellers ; these beautiful animalculi have 
all the rich and varied tints of the rainbow ; when 
undisturbed in the clear silvery waters of their caves 
they have a novel, enchanting appearance, ever in- 
fluencing the beholder, on his first visit, with a 
strong desire of making himself, if possible, the 
proud possessor of one of them. But no sooner does 
an intruding hand, even a drop of water create a 
circle on the sleepingsurface, and disturb the unbroken 
plain, than they instantaneously disappear, most pro- 
bably for safety, midst the numerous interstices of 
the rocks. 
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ner, dispelled my chagrin at my curiosity 
having been baffled, after which I rode back 
to my quarters, at the residence of Mr. Kk, 
Morris. 

16th. Iset out alone and took a circui- 
tous route through a great part of the dis- 
trict Scotland, which J have frequently heard 
called the most pleasing portion of Barbados ; 
upon such points I never attempt to decide ; 
certainly it will stand a comparison with 
any; and passing asI did, this morning, 
through Turner’s Hall wood, Warren’s, &c. 
just after which is seen the Moravian church, 
which forms one of the prettiest objects from 
the road, thence on to Wessen Hall, and the 
Porous Spring, where I stopped to indulge 
my horse with a draught of pure water from 


_* From the summit of Mount Hillaby, the sea is 
visible all round the island, which then appears as 
represented in the maps ; bu: neither of the towns 
can be discerned though the eye wanders over es- 
tates in various directions, looking down upon Hack- 
leton cliff and-other elevations, which gazing at them 
from a heighth of 1147 feet above Carlisle Bay, 
appear low. 
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the limpid stream ; and then proceeded to 
Bunscomb, Farmers, (the lower part of 
Mount Hillaby)* into Bridgetown, formed a 
delightful excursion, occupying a space of 
six hours tolerably fast riding. 

In the evening I dined with General Mais- 
ter and his lady in company with a gay 
party, and retired to my barrack at night 
refreshed, rather than fatigued ; in antici- 
pation of a ride to Gun Hill, and Hackleton 
cliff, the next morning. 

Eighteenth March, we started, a party of 
us in carriages, to breakfast at Gun hill; and 
then went to St, John’s church, ; thence to 
enjoy the beautiful view from Hackleton 
cliff, over the district I had rambled the 
previous day ; and presenting an opposite view 
to that obtained from cherry tree hill. A 
dinner, and an increase to our party, awaited 
our return to Gun hill ; which is well situat- 
ed; serving, as well as the signal post of 
Moncreiff, as convalescent posts for the 
soldiers of the garrison; the air being 
considered salubrious on these heights. 
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On the twenty fifth of March, I rode from 
St. Ann’s early in the morning, and took 
breakfast with the family of the Diamond 
estate ; after which I rode, with Mr. Watts, 
to St. Philip’s church, and leaving him 
there; proceeded alone, past Moncreiff signal 
post, to the abode of his brother, who first took 
me to the society chapel; and thence to 
Coddrmgton college. 

To the kindness of Mr. Jones, the princi- 
pal, I am indebted for the pleasure I felt in 
inspecting this institution ; but which has so 
often been the subject of eulogium from. 
visiters to Barbados, that I shall not venture 
arepetition. I was delighted with the situ- 
tion and with the order and comfort of every 
thing I saw. 

The Rev. Mr. Watts kindly gave me 
dinner and a bed for the night, that I might 
be earlier with his brother the next, 
morning, with whom I had arranged to visit 
the Crane, Dawlish, and other spots facing 
the Cobbler’s rocks, which I had passed at sea 
in December 1839. 
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26th. TheCrane, Cobbler’srocks,and Dawlish 
are indeed curious places. The first consists 
of caves in rocks, with baths, either natural 
or hewn, into which the sea washes at high 
water. There are three of these caves, or 
baths, bearing the singular appellations of 
the horse, the mare, and the colt ; differing 
in size, and separated from each other ; 
but certainly bearing no resemblance to the 
animals they are named from. 

The rocks in which these cavities are 
situated project completely over the sea, 
and form a natural curiosity and beauty, 
no one would visit Barbados and not 
inspect,* 


* Over one of the baths at the Crane the follow- 
ing lines are inscribed. 

In this remote, hoarse, resounding place 

Which billows wash and craggy clifts embrace ; 

These bubbling springs amid these horrors rise, 

But armed with virtue horrors we despise, 

Bathe undismayed, not dread the impending rock, 

‘Tis virtue shields us from each adverse shock. 

Genio loci sacrum possuit. 


Jacek: 
Martes Mense 1769. 
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Dawlish, which is at some little distance 
from the Crane, contains a kind of cavern, 
into which you descend by a flight of steps, 
which conducts you to two large baths, one on 
the land side, replenished by a spring of cold, 
fresh water ; the other by the sea flowing 
into it; but at high tide, the waves rush in 
with such impetuosity, as to overflow the 
division that exists between the baths, and 
mingling with the fresh water, form only 
one, till the sea retiring leaves the two 
distinct again ; the one, calm and unruffled, 
but the other still agitated by the ever 
restles waves. 

The coral reef, called by mariners the 
Cobbler’s Rocks, whether seen from the sea 
or shore, is terrific to behold. At some 
distance from the shore, the raging billows 
rush over them with a thundering sound, and 
throw up constantly a foaming serf. “Tis 
beautiful to see the white foam flying over 
these dark masses, and watch it falling in 
light, feathery showers, sparkling in the sun; 
whilst the roaring of waters almost inspires 
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a feeling of awe in the minds of the listeners, 
which is changed into that of horror at the 
sight of large spars and fragments of ves- 
sels floating between these rocks, telling 
sad tales of wrecks, and loss of life ; of the 
destruction of many a gallant barque, the 
grave of many a hapless sailor. Strange it 
is that, though such misery often attends 
ships, from Europe, making towards land on 
this coast, and so many times as it has been 
projected, this dangerous reef is still without 
a lighthouse. 

No one can wonder, after so much explor- 
ing, that I hastened with alacrity to accept 
the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Howard, at 
the River estate, to dine; nor that I highly 
enjoyed a dish of sea eggs, which amongst 
other delicacies, was provided, and which 
appeared to me of superior excellence. The 
River estate, is afew miles distant from 
Cobbler’s Rocks, and is a fine property ; but 
unlike the place of similar name in the 
valley of Diego Martin, in Trinidad, offers 
not the smallest stream to refresh the sight, 
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29th. March. I parted from Mr. Watts 
and family, and returned to St. Ann’s, being 
drenched with rain during my ride. 

I rested quictly in my quarters till the 
third of April; and then I went with 
Mr. Bradfield to Mr. Grant’s residence, in 
the parish of St. Thomas for the purpose of 
visiting Cole’s Cave, which is about nine 
miles from Bridgetown, inland, and almost 
in the centre of the island. 

Passing on the high road, near which it 
is situated, a stranger would imagine that 
he saw only a small copse, in a_ hollow. 
The descent to it is almost perpendicular ; 
by a cable, fastened to large stumps of trees 
above, and to rocks at the entrance of the 
cave, the visiter is enabled to descend. 'lhe 
darkness enforces the necessity of torches, 
by the light of which you advance about a 
hundred yards to a spring and rivulet of cold, 
fresh water. Many visiters have waded along 
this stream to a considerable distance ; but 
not one, that I could hear of, ever reached 
the end of the cave. Marvellous are the 
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tales told of this subterranean rivulet and 
cave, which no doubt extends a considerable 
distance ; for, though no outlet has been 
discovered in any part of the island, a tale 
is told of aduck having being put inits waters, 
and afterwards found at a distant part of 
the coast, stripped of its plumage, as if it 
had encountered difficulties in its transit. 

Time, which brings every thing to light, 
will no doubt solve this mystery ; I cannot, 
for I only penetrated to the spring, and then 
returned to the carriage, to breakfast with 
Mr. Grant. 

It is remarked that little fruit is produc- 
ed at Barbados ; but that little is certainly 
very good, particularly the pines and melons, 
which are superior in flavour to those of the 
neighbouring colonies. 

Many persons suppose, that during the 
tremendous hurricane of August 1831, the 
island was entirely stripped of trees; but 
this is an exaggeration of that awful visita- 
tion; for, though a great part of them 
were blown down, and many more uprooted, 
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a considerable number withstood the shock. 
Among the rest, a very large silk cotton tree, 
in a street branching off towards Fontabelle, 
just past a broad central street,adorned with a 
large, well-formed image of the roebuck, 
from which it derives its name. , 

Of this identical tree the Barbadians are 
wont to say “When that tree is blown down 
or rooted up, we shall be attacked, not 
before” ; alluding to the fact, that the colo~ 
ny has never been invaded by a hostile force, 
excepting the invasion of the parliamentary 
army, in 1651; and the slight attack of the 
Dutch. in 1664. 

Long may this tree flourish to protect the 
place it embellishes! But, besides this, 
there were to be seen in July, 1843, 
avenues ot mahogany, and other trees, lead- 
ing up to many of the houses in the country, 
and cocoa nut trees in various directions, 
particularly on the road between St. Ann’s 
and the small town of Oistins ; and surely 
some of these must have escaped the fury of 
the hurricane ; or, quick as vegetation is in 
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this clime they could not have attained their 
present size, in so short a space. 

There is always a delightful feeling en- 
gendered by a return to Barbados, however 
much we may have been pleased with other 
places; it is a feeling of home, and that 
sensation has come so strongly over me at 
times, that I doubt whether the first sight 
of.old England would produce greater. In 
these days of railroads and steam vessels, 
with the rage for travelling endemical 
amongst my countrymen, a return to 
England is a common occurrence ; but an 
absence of sixteen years will excuse a little 
sentiment on such an occasion: even dis- 
tance is nothing now, for if the thought come 
of being three or four thousand miles from 
home, the next instant brings the know- 
ledge, that that distance can be accomplished 
in twenty one days. 
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VENEZUELA. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue north eastern part of South America 
appertains to the torrid zone, and is situated 
between the Ist and 8th, the 12th and 16th 
degrees of north latitude, and 60° 36/ and 
75° 38/ Longitude, west from Paris. In 
the north and east the territory of the 
Rebublic is bounded, by the ocean, from 
Cabo de Chichebacao, to Cabo de Paria or 
Punta de la Penna; on the Caribbean sea 
and thence, to the limits of British Guiana, 
by the Atlantic. 
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The Punta de la Penna is the most north 
eastern point of South America, and forms, 
with the opposite western point of Trinidad, 
the Punta de Monos, In the west, Venezuela 
borders on the territory of the republic of 
New Grenada ; in the south on British Gui- 
ana, and through unknown lands extends to 
the boundaries of Brazil, thus comprising 
the great plain to the east of the Andes and 
bordering on the sea. 

At the dissolution of the Republic of 
Colombia in 1830, that vast extent of coun- 
try was separated into three great parts ; 
that of Venezuela, comprising the establish- 
ment of anew province, called Barquisimeto, 
was divided into thirteen provinces, com- 
prising eighty eight municipal districts, and 
these again into five hundred and twenty 
three parishes. 

Guayana and Margarita preserve the ori- 
ginal names of their respective territories ; 
the province of Apure is named after the 
river forming its boundary ; and that of Ca- 
robo after the field of battle on which the 
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decisive victory, that secured the indepen- 
dence of the country, was achieved. The 
others are called after their respective prin- 
cipal cities. 

The province of Caraccas has nearly the 
form of an irregular octagon, extending from 
north to south sixty, and from east to west 
sixty two leagues, and contains 2829 square 
leagues of surface, with a population of 
242,888 souls. The limits are, in the north, 
the Caribbean sea from the mouth of the 
river Unare to the point Aroa, between Cuy- 
agua and Chrononi ; in the east, the district of 
Barcelona; in the south Apure and Guayana ; 
and in the west Carabobo and Barinas. 
This province is divided into sixteen cantons 
called after their principal towns ; the chief 
is Caraccas, including seventeen parishes, 
which is also the capital of the republic of 
Venezuela ; the seat of the executive power ; 
and of the highest court of justice ; the resi= 
dence of the Archbishops; and there the 
annual three months assembly and national 
congress are held. It contains sixteen 
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churches, including six monasteries, of which 
three are inhabited by nuns; a university, 
an ecclesiastical seminary, a military, draw- 
ing, and music academy, and several public 
and private schools; amongst them, the 
colleges of Independence and Peace. 

The names of the other cantons are, 


La Guayra, containing eight parishes. 


Petare, three ditto. 
Guarenas, two ditto. 
Santa Lucia, two ditto. 
Ocumara, five ditto. 
Caucagua. five ditto. 
Rio Chico, nine ditto. 
Orituco, four ditto. 
Chaguaramos, ten ditto. 
Vittoria, three ditto. 
Maracai, two ditto. 
Turmiro, three ditto. 
Cura, five ditto. 
San Sebastian, seven ditto. 
Calabozo, ten ditto. 


The province of Carabobo is about 474 
leagues from north to south ; and 214 from 
east to west ; contains 679 square leagues, 
without counting the seventeen square leagues 
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of which the lake of Valencia consists, with 
a population of 96,967. On the north it 
extends along Punta de Aroa, to the mouth 
of Yaracui six leagues west of Puerto Ca- 
bello, on the Caribbean sea ; joins. the pro- 
vince of Caraccas in the east; that of 
Barinas to the south; and in the west a 
small part of Coro, Barquisimeto, and Barinas. 
Carabobo includes thity four parishes divi- 
ded into seven cantons. 


Valencia, which contains nine parishes. 


Puerto Cabello -. -. five ditto 
Ocumara re four ditto 
Nigua which contains four parishes. - 
Montalban : . three ditto 
San Carlos 6 : seven ditto 


Pao, a small town, includes only one. 


Valencia, the capital of the province, is a 
well builtcity, with good broad streets, and an 
excellent market place, and contains a college 
and several schools ; reckons about sixteen 
thousand inhabitants, who enjoy a healthy 
and delightful climate. 

This city is most advantageously situated 
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for commerce, forming as it do these high 
road over which all the merchandize, sent 
from the interior to Puerto Cabello passes. 
The lake of Valencia, which, according to 
Humboldt, is 222 toises above the level of 
the sea, and from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty feet deep, contributes, by 
its evaporation, to the fertility of the 
valleys of Aragua. 

Puerto Cabello was formerly strongly 
fortified, but all the fortifications, excepting 
a battery at the entrance of the harbour, 
have been demolished since 1825; and the 
castle of San Fernando, or the Liberator, 
is at present without artillery, or garrison. 
During the war of independence the port 
suffered severely, and the number of its in- 
habitants was reduced from nine to six 
thousand. 

The province of Barquisimeto is bounded 
on the north, by the Caribbean sea, to the 
mouth of the river Yaracui, and by the 
province of Coro ; on the east, by the pro- 
vince of Carabobo; on the south by those 
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Barinas, and Truxillo; and on the west by 
Truxillo and Maracaibo. It is forty leagues 
from north to south, and the same distance 
from east to west. The chief productions 
are wheat, coffee, cocoa, indigo, maize, 
and all European vegetables. The town of 
Barquisimeto, formerly new Segovia, was 
constituted, in the year 1830, capital of the 
province under its present name, stands in 
the midst of avery fertile region; and is 
well situated for commerce with Yaritagua, 
San Felipe, Aroa, the plains of Carabobo, 
and Barinas. This town was destroyed by 
the earthquake of 1812; but has been 
handsomely rebuilt, and boasts its college 
and schools, and from ten to twelve thousand 
inhabitants. 

Besides Barquisimeto, there are the can- 
tons of 


Quibor, containing two parishes, 


Tocuyo ‘ é eight ditto 
Carora é F eight ditto 
San Felipe F six ditto 


Yaritagua «. - four ditto 
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Tocuyo lies on a fine, mountain level, on the 
banks of a river of the same name; the 
inhabitants are very active and industrious, 
and cultivate corn and vegetables of every 
description ; besides feeding large herds of 
cattle, a species of trade introduced into 
the province by Christobal Rodriguez, in 
1548. 

San Felipe is steadily progressing in popu- 
lation, and, from the nature of its situation, 
will become of importance. The town is 
handsome. 

Coro suffered greatly in the struggle for 
independence, and, though it has in some 
degree recovered, is not to be compared to 
the other towns of Venezuela ; no pavement 
is to be seen in its streets, and the houses 
are very poor. ‘The public buildings con- 
sist of only two churches; added to which, 
it stands in the midst of a sterile plain, half 
a league from the sea, and two from the 
harbour, La Vela; so that the inhabitants 
have no water to drink, but what is convey- 
ed, from a league distance, on mules. Verily 
I have no wish to live in Coro. 
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The other districts of the province are 


Paraguana, containing six parishes. 


San Luis : A six ditto 
Cumare : A three ditto 
Costa Ariba . j five ditto 
Casigua : six ditto 


And all these, with the capital, included in 
in a space of 941 leagues, with 40,476 
inhabitants, bordering on the Caribbean sea, 
on the north ; the province of Maracaibo to 
the west ; and that of Barquisimeto, and the 
ocean, south and east. 

The greatest extent of the province of 
Maracaibo, from north to south, is 87 
leagues ; from east to west 58; the num- 
ber of its inhabitants is computed at 42,830; 
it comprises nineteen parishes, divided into 
the provinces of Maracaibo, Alta, Gracia, 
Perija, Gibraltar, and Zulia. The principal 
town is built on a sandy, arid soil, partly on 
an islet,and has a poor appearance ; the houses 
being constructed of very slight materials, 
and roofed with rushes; a pretty church, 
a convent, hospital, and chapel, are the only 
buildings worthy naming. Like Coro, it 
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suffered much during the war, and remained 
the longest in the possession of the Spani- 
ards ; during which period, its population 
dwindled, from 20,000, down to 10,000. 
The fortifications, which defend the entrance 
of the lake, and consequently protect also the 
provinces of Coro, Truxillo, Barquisimeto 
and Merida, are preserved, and the present 
Government has established a college, several 
public schools, and a maritime school. The 
low situated provinces, near the lake, are 
very insalubrious, but the other portions, 
though arid and sterile, are considered 
healthy. 

The lake of Maracaybo has a surface of 
seven hundred square leagues, forming a kind 
of inland sea of fresh water, and communi- 
cating with the gulf of the same name, the 
most considerable of the Republic. 

The Caribbean sea borders this province 
on the north ; the gulf of Maracaybo, with 
the districts of Coro, Barquisimeto and Trux- 
illo on the east; to the south Truxillo and 
Merida ; and on the west are New Grenada, 
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Pampelona, Santo Martha, and Rico Hacha, 

Truxillo, the smallest province of the Re- 
public, contains 362 square leagues, on which 
reside 44,788 persons, being 123 to a square 
league and comprises within its narrow limits, 
all climates anda soil yielding all the pro- 
ductions of the different zones, exporting 
however only sugar, coffee, cocoa and indigo, 

The cantons of Truxillo, Carache, Escuque, 
and Bocono, comprise twenty three parishes. 
The city is very ancient, with a delightful 
climate and a population of four thousand ; 
but in Truxillo I would not live, for there 
the eye is assailed by the melancholy sight 
of the Goitre, which is attributed to the 
water. 

Merida is surrounded by Truxillo and Ma- 
racaybo on the north ; the Grenada province, 
and Pampelona towards the west; and 
Apure, Barinas, and Truxillo south and east. 
It is divided into the following municipal 
Districts. 


Merida, including eight parishes. 
Mucuchies, : seven ditto. 
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Egido, : . six ditto. 
Bailadores, . three ditto. 
La Grita, : three ditto. 
San Christobal . four ditto. 
Lobatera, : three ditto. 
San Antonio, . one ditto. 


The capital, Merida, remained for some 
time in ruins after its destruction in 1812 ; 
and all traces of the visitation have passed ; 
a busy, industrious population now fill 
its well planned streets, throng the markets, 
and enjoy a climate of perpetual spring. 
It is the see of a Bishop and has a college, 
and a convent celebrated for the beauty of 
the fancy work done by the nuus. 

La Grita is the most advantageously situ- 
ated for commerce , but the small town of 
Mucuchies is the most beautifully situated 
perhaps of any in the Republic. Here the 
traveller might fancy himself among the 
mountains of Europe, such a resemblance 
does the vicinity bear to many lovely spots 
amongst the Appennines ; and up the moun- 
tains round Mucuchies the corn waves as 
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luxuriantly as before an English harvest. 
Here, were I not an Englishman, I would 
gladly dwell. 

Barinas covers an extent of 1994 square 
leagues, on which reside a population of 
109,497 souls, engaged principally in agri- 
culture and the breeding of cattle. 

The principal commerce of the province is 
carried on with Angostura by means of the 
rivers Apure and the Orinoco ; though it is 
intersected by the Portuguese, Bocono, Gua- 
nare, Suripa, and the Santo Domingo, all of 
which are navigable. This district is mostly 
comprised of plains fertilized by rivers, and 
capable of carrying on important commercial 


transactions. The principal places, 
Barinas, comprising twelve parishes 


Obispos, 3 thirteen ditto. 
Guanare, . 4 eight ditto. 
Ospino, : . two ditto. 
Araura,. : seyen ditto. 
Pedraza, : . eight ditto. 
Nutrias, . : nine ditto. 
Guanarito, . . three ditto. 


Barinas, in 1787, had a population of 1200 
now reduced to about 4000, which reduction 
tells a sad tale of the horrors of war. The 
present town has only just risen from the 
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ashes of the former, but has nothing be- 
yond respectability to attract the traveller, 
and is far surpassed by Guanare in appear- 
ance and importance; this is owing to its 
favorable position, and the wealth of its in- 
habitants, whose chief occupation is the breed ~ 
of cattle, of which they export vast numbers, 
as well as mules, over Coro and Puerto Ca- 
bello. Guanare is beautifully constructed, 
and possesses a handsome and richly decora- 
ted church. 

Nutrias may be regarded as the principal 
haven of the rich province of Barinas, and 
the chief trading place of the Upper Apure. 

Four cantons, containing twenty-four 
parishes, form the province of Apure; situated 
south of Merida, Barinas, and Caraccas ; 
whence it is separated by the river Apure ; 
towards the east and south it borders Guayna 
on the Grenada provinces of Casanare and 
Pamplona. It is the most level, lowest, and 
least wooded of the Republic, therefore the 
most appropriate for herds and flocks, which 
seem to exist there without the care of man ; 
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particularly mules. The climate is usually 
healthy, but in 1832 an epidemical fever 
suddenly broke out, and continued raging, 
at times, till 1838, during which period nine 
thousand persons perished. 

San Fernando, the chief place for the 
trade of the lower Apure, has been twice 
destroyed by fire. Owing to its advantage- 
ous position it has both times been spee- 
dily rebuilt ; but it contains not more than 
three thousand inhabitants, who, the greater 
part of the year, are subjected to most op- 
pressive heat. 

With an extent of territory covering 
1155 leagues, and divided into eight can- 
tons, Barcelona is inhabited by a population 
of 52,103. The extent from north to south 
comprises 45 leagues; and from east to 
west, in the southern part along the Orinoco, 
it is 55, whilst in the north it extends only 
28 leagues. 

The town of Barcelona, situated at the 
commencement of the vast plains that reach 
to the Orinoco, is poorly built, but is in a 
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most favorable situation for trade with the 
West Indies; many of the productions of 
the extensive and fertile valleys being ex- 
ported thither. The river Neveri is navi- 
gable for coasting vessels from the town, 
and serves for communication with Santo- 
mas, Curazao, Trinidad, La Guaira, and 
Cumana ; whilst large vessels auchor in the 
bay of Barcelona, considered as the princi- 
pal port in the province. Soledad, on the 
banks of the Orinoco opposite to Angostura, 
is also situated favorably for the produce of 
the southern part of the district. 

The Cantons of Barcelona are 


Barcelona, containing eleven parishes 


Piritu, : : four ditto. 
Onoto, ‘ . three ditto. 
Aragua,  . : six ditto. 
San Matteo, . . five ditto. 
San Diego, é seven ditto. 
Pao, j ; . four ditto. 
Soledad, . : eight ditto. 


Cumana is bounded on the north by the 
Caribbean sea; north east by the gulf of 
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Paria ; on the south by the chief stream of 
the Orinoco; on the west by Barcelona ; 
and east by the Canno Vagre. Its greatest 
extent is in the direction of south east, be- 
tween San Rafael de Barrancas on the Ori- 
noco, and the Punta Escarsero on the pe- 
ninsula of Araya, reaching 64 leagues ; its 
whole surface being 1463 square leagues, . 
with a population of 50,671. 

The chief productions of the province 
are salt, maize, cotton, fish, cocoa, tobacco, 
and cocoa-nut oil, which principally pass by _ 
the harbours of Cumana, Carupano, Rio 
Cariba, Gurria, and on the river Guarapiche 
towards the ports of the Republic. 

The island of Trinidad is a great source 
of profit and advantage to Cumana, the nine 
Cantons of which are 


Cumana, containing six parishes. 


Cumanacoa, . six ditto. 
Cariaco, . - Seven ditto. 
Rio Caribe, . . two ditto.” 
Carupano, . . Nine ditto. 


Guiria, i . four ditto. 
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Aragua,  . : six ditto. 
Maturin, : =n SLE p AGKELO. 
Barrancas, . : three ditto. 


Cumana is the most ancient town in Costa 
Firme, and the capital of a province former- 
ly called New Andalusia ; it lies on an emi- 
nence, on an arid plain about a mile from 
the entrance of the bay of Cariaco, from 
which it is separated by a sandy level. This 
place was totally destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1766, and has so repeatedly suffered, that 
it possesses no fine buildings, and only on 
the banks of the Manzanares, which divides 
the town, is vegetation seen. 

Cumanacoa is a small town containing 
2300 inhabitants, situated on a spot where 
scarcely any rain ever falls; though only 
about seven leagues from Cumana it produces 
very superior tobacco, preferable to that 
grown at Barinas, and but little inferior to 
that of Caribe. 

The province of Guayana is larger than 
the other twelve provinces of the Republic 
put together ; extending over 20,149 square 
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leagues, bordering to the north on Barinas, 
Caraccas, Barcelona, and Cumana; to the 
east on the Gulf of Paria, the Atlantic Ocean, 
and British Guayana ; towards the south on 
Brazil ; and towards the west on new Gre- 
nada and Apure. It is divided into five 
cantons: viz. Angostura, Low Orinoco, 
Upata, Caicara and Rio Negro ; of which 
the principal places are Angostura, Piacoa, 
Upata, Caicara, and San Fernando de Ata- 
bapo. Notwithstanding the superiority of 
Guyana in point of size it is very inferior in 
population, not containing as many civilized 
persons as any one of the other provinces : 
the total number of its inhabitants, accord- 
ing to Codazzi, scarcely exceeding 56,500, 
the greater part of which consists of inde- 
dendent tribes scattered over a territory of 
16,000 square leagues; the remaining 
4,149, having a population of 15,431, half 
of which consists of civilized native Indians. 

For centuries past, Guyana has been the 
land of fable, and is yet for the most part a 
terra incognita ; though latterly some im- 
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portant information has been obtained by 
the Chevalier Schomberg, in his adventur- 
ous researches on the borders of the Orinoco. 

Angostura is the residence of the Bishop 
of Guayana, and possesses also a college with 
several public schools. A new cathedral was 
completed in 1841. 

The island of Margarita, which constitutes 
the chief portion of the province of that 
name, is situated between 10° 12’ of 
north latitude, and 679 and 69/ west lon- 
gitude, and comprises a surface of 32 
square leagues. The smaller islands, which 
are principally uninhabited, contain, collec- 
tively, about five ; the whole province being 
inhabited by 18,305 souls. 

Margarita was discovered by Columbus, in 
1498, and soon obtained celebrity, for the 
pearls found on its coasts ; a source of wealth 
which failed at the commencement of the se- 
venteenth century. The island is six leagues 
from the continent and has three ports ; the 
most important being Pampatar, on the south 
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eastern coast containing a fort that defends 
the entrance to a spacious, well sheltered Bay. 

The coast is generally rocky and sterile ; 
but in the interior there are fertile landsyield- 
ing sufficient for home consumption though 
nothing for exportation, that principally con- 
sisting in the fish abounding on the coast, tur- 
tle, tortoise-shell, and a little poultry. The 
highest mountain, Cerro Macanao, is about 
4890 feet above the sea, and is situated on 
the western part, which is almost totally 
uninhabited. 

This province is divided into two can- 
tons: 1st. that of Asuncion, including six 
parishes with the town of the same name, 
situated on a fruitful plain, watered by the 
rivulet Asuncion, and about two leagues 
from Pampatar. It is the residence of the 
Governor and contains a college and a school 
for pilots. 

2nd. The Canton del Norte, with its chief 
town Norte nearly seven hundred feet above 
the sea ; but inclining, with a gentle slope 
of about two miles, to the second port San 
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Griego. To this canton, which includes six 
parishes, belong the islet of Blanquillo, and 
the group called Hermanos ; whilst the other 
islets of the province of Margarita, among 
which the largest are those of Coche and 
Cubagua, appertain to the municipal district 
of Asuncion. 

The population of the thirteen provinces, 
collectively, may at this period, 1844, be 
estimated at about nine hundred and fifty 
souls. 

Venezuela was constituted an indepen- 
dent Republic on the 11th of May, 1830 ; 
when the great Republic of Columbus was 
formally dissolved and divided into three, 
the others being named New Grenada, and 
Quito, or the Equator. 

On the 14th of October, in the same year, 
in congress, in the city of Caraccas, it was 
decreed, that children born of slaves, from 
that date, should, on entering their eighteenth 
year, become free ; which law, having effect 
throughout the whole of Venezuela, may be 
regarded as an amendment of the decree 
promulgated by Bolivar, el Libertador, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


In September, 1841, the minds of the 
inhabitants at Caraccas were much excited 
by intelligence, that the Chevalier Schomberg, 
accompanied by a military force, had hoisted 
the British standard at Barisna, taken pos- 
session of that place, and Amacuro, forming 
the entrance or mouths of the Orinoco, 
in the name of her majesty, the Queen 
of Great Britain; the ferment was very 
great, if not general, at least among 
the politicians, or political observers ; and 
the government of the Republic so far at- 
tended to the report, as to send a commission 
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of two of the most respectable gentlemen of 
the country to the governor of Demerara, 
with a view to obtain explicit information 
on so momentous a subject. This, however, 
by the zealous patriots, was not considered 
sufficient, according to whom, more energetic 
measures should have been adopted ; they 
became more and more exasperated ; the 
journals took it up ; the one called E/ Vene- 
zolano” inveighed furiously against the 
supposed act of Aggression on the part of 
another power ; censured the proceedings of 
Government ; and urged, as expedient, the 
immediate employment of a strong force to 
repel the invasion of their territory. 

This declamation was opposed by “ La 
Gaeeta,’ which warmly defended the mode- 
ration of the executive power, and criticised 
severely the violent language of the other jour- 
nalist; who retorted with bitter remarks on his 
opponent ; this last, retorting with still more 
vehemence ; and thus “ Hl Venezolano” 
and “ La Gaeeta” waged a war of pens, on 
the important affair, till dispatches were 
received from the gentlemen, deputed by the 
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Governor of Demerara, announcing that all 
was satisfactorily explained, that the Cheva- 
lier’s visit to Barisna was simply to make 
researches relative to his mission ; that he 
was not accompanied by a military party ; 
neither did he hoist any standard ; but only 
placed some land marks to determine, or 
assist his observations ; the gentlemen added 
“that the question as to limits of territory 
would be decided by the two cabinets.” 
This declaration, in great measure, allayed 
the agitation, which certainly had not tended 
to injure the professional interests of the 
Venezuelan newspaper editors or proprietors ; 
in as much as the Chevalier Schomberg’s 
visit to the mouths of the Orinoco, afforded 
them ample means of filling their papers, 
for several weeks ; during which period the 
subject was the universal topic of conversa- 
tion in Caraccas, and probably throughout 
the Republic of Venezuela. 

It appears yet doubtful to which of the 
two powers, the mouths of the Orinoco pro- 
perly belong. In some old maps, they are 
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placed within the limits of the Dutch pos- 
sessions ; when that which is now “ British 
Guiana,” formed part of them; and what 
appertained, formerly, to the Dutch on that 
side, should surely belong to us now; but 
the Venezueleans maintain that the mouths 
of the Orinoco were formerly comprised in 
the territories of the Spaniards, whose suc- 
cessors in that part of the world they have 
constituted themselves ; they therefore claim 
Barisna and Amacuro, and are said to have 
establishments there, whereas we certainly 
have not. 

It was during this excitement I arrived at 
La Guayra, and took up my quarters for 
afew days, at the Hotel del Vapor. The 
weather was fine, and I looked forward with 
pleasure to seeing a little of this promising 
Republic ; traversing scenes, so greatly differ- 
ing from those of home; amongst people so 
opposite ; and I may say, who have made 
for themselves a name amongst nations, who 
have struggled for, and obtained freedom. 

To me, La Guayra offered nothing remarka- 
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ble, either in situation, houses, or public 
buildings; yet it is flanked by mountains and 
ravines, that ought to be romantic, if not 
sublime. The heat is excessive! and that 
perpendicular cliff, Mr. Hawkshaw describes, 
with its naked, parched appearance, seems 
to make one hotter. I know not if that 
gentleman gave me the idea, but certainly 
I never looked at that cliff, without think- 
ing of the sides of a brick oven, and 
turning to the sea to breathe more freely. 
The day after my arrival, I dined with the 
the vice-consul ; and the next morniug, 
started, on a hired mule, for Caraccas; at 
once commencing a winding path through 
the valley of Marquetas, and over lofty 
mountains ; The journey over these heights 
is less fatiguing than crossing some of the 
mountains of Trinidad; but must cause great 
astonishment to a novice in travelling, par- 
ticularly when he is told the ascent up which 
his mule is plodding its laborious way, is 
the high road to the capital ; then the manner 
in which the merchandise is carried is amu- 
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sing, the appearance of the caleteros, carry- 
ing their fish upon long poles placed across 
the shoulders, then perhaps a herd of asses 
driven furiously by an arriero, half clothed, 
singing a kind of wild chorus whilst the 
animals he drives rush on as if frightened 
at the noise behind them. All this is novel, 
the scenery picturesque, and the path 
adorned by a profusion of wild flowers. 
About half way up the acclivity, there are 

two ventas, or posadas, close to each other, 
_ where it is requisite for the traveller to take 
refreshment, ere he proceeds farther ; and 
not only does he require some of the 
good things of this life, after his ride from 
La Guayra, but his mule needs rest and 
food also! so here I remained, enjoying the 
converse of my host, whilst my mule ate his 
malojo, which is nothing more than green 
maize, or Indian corn, grown to a certain 
height, and cut down before it comes to 
maturity. 

When circumstances will permit, it is 
advisable to start for this route early in the 
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morning, before the sun has dried up the 
dew drops from the branches, or made the 
flowrets droop beneath its scorching rays ; 
by doing this you breakfast at the venta and 
have time to enjoy the splendid views such 
an excursion affords: but all the beauty on 
the side of la Guayra, with the festoons of 
foliage, hanging, like a graceful curtain, 
around, and through which you gaze down 
on the sea, whilst the only idea to be formed 
is, that you are suspended in mid air over 
the town, is nothing to the magnificence of. 
the view as you catch the first sight of the 
beautifully situated city of Caraccas. That 
lovely valley girdling the city, which is in 
turn girdled by towering mountains, the 
Silla rising high above the rest, like a parent 
watching over tenderly beloved children. 
Nothing can surpass the splendour of such a 
panorama. The wayfarer, when first the 
city, in its beauty, bursts to view, is more 
than five-thousand feet above the sea, and 
the valley, into which he gazes with such 
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wonder and delight, lies nearly 2,000 feet 
below him. 

Ere I reached the plain, rain came on, 
and I entered the city wet through, observ- 
ing nothing, and only anxious to reach the 
Hotel del Vapor. Such was my journey 
from La Guayra to Caraccas in 1841 ; but 
a friend, who left in 1842, told me that a 
carriage road over the mountains was almost 
completed ; he had passed over it, on horse- 
back, and observed its rapid progress. The 
formation of this road had been planned by 
students from the college of Caraccas, and 
shows the stride of improvement making in 
this Republic. 

Surely, in this speculative age, when every 
island must be crossed by a railroad, when 
England, to say nothing of the other nations 
of Europe, has a prospect of becoming some- 
thing like a gridiron in appearance, a plan 
will soon be laid to cut a tunnel through the 
mountains, and a railroad transport future 
travellers, in an hour, a distance it took me 
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four of laborious riding to accomplish. 

The city of Caraccas is very extensive, 
many of the streets being a mile and half 
in length ; but there israther a sombre look 
pervading them, owing, in my opinion, to 
the houses which have a gloomy monastic 
appearance with barred windows and large 
doorways, resembling, in some respects, the 
portes cochéres seen in the mansions of the 
rich and great in Europe ; though here they 
look like the entrances to prisons. The 
churches are handsome and numerous, the 
cathedral still shews the same dial as it pos- 
sessed in 1812 and the hand still denotes 
the hour, 4 o’clock p. m., at which that aw- 
ful catastrophe occurred. Thus pointing out 
to the constant passers by the uncertainty of 
life, and how soon “ even in the twinkling 
of an eye,” they may be called to their 
doom ; but this is not the only thing we are 
reminded of by that mute monitor ; it tells 
us to be thankful that, ’midst the devastation 
and ruin then caused, we were spared, spared 
to enjoy the beauties of this beautiful 
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world, and bless that Almighty Power who 
watches over us, whose eye never sleeps, and 
who visits us with such calamities only 
in mercy, to teach us, self-depending mortals, 
as we are, how futile is our power, how 
ounipotent His. 

One ornamental luxury is required in Ca- 
raccas ; a public garden for the general in- 
habitants, for though some private individuals 
have parterres abounding in all the beautiful 
trees, shrubs, plants, and flowers, of that re- 
gion and others, in the greatest perfection and 
profusion, and amongst the most luxuriant 
are those of General Paez, and Madame Ri- 
vas, no place of the kind has yet been 
projected for the people ; neither is there a 
bathing establishment. 

But the thing most required, in a state just 
struggling into intelligence, is wanted ; no 
public library opens its doors to satisfy the 
appetite for knowledge just beginning to be 
felt. In the colleges reside professors of 
the different European languages ; but some- 
thing, surely, is required for others. Learning 
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must not be confined to a college. It is, 
therefore, a pity, that ina large city like 
this, more than one public library is not 
formed. 

The market is well supplied with all the 
European fruits and vegetables; besides 
those peculiar to the country and the tropics ; 
which are far superior to those seen in the 
colonies : the Cristophine, generally so rare, 
is here seen in immense heaps. But the 
plaza is not sheltered ; and there, hour after 
hour, the vendors sit exposed to the scorch- 
ing mid-day sun, or the pelting rain. 

As a residence, few places possess more 
advantages than Caraccas; the climate 
agrees with persons of all nations ; private 
residences and living of every description are 
cheap ; or should an hotel be preferred, the 
daily expenses at the principal, including 
wine, &c., is only fourteen rials*. As 
a proof of its salubrity my hostess told me 
that invalids frequently came there in a 


* A rial is half a frane or five pence English. 
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state of great languor and exhaustion, but 
after a few days their appetites returned, 
and they regained their wonted health. 

A small theatre offers amusement for the 
lovers of the drama; and a Tertulia at the 
Bolsa (Exchange) provides chess, billiards, 
dominos, cards, &c., or conversation ; but 
when I was in the city, this club was held 
at the hotel del Vapor. 

The ladies of Caraccas seldom appear in 
the streets except on Sundays or religious 
festivals, when they are seen elegantly attired. 
Perhaps the want of carriages and the rug- 
ged, badly paved streets, are the reasons why 
they confine themselves within the precincts 
of their gardens ; but a good public prome- 
nade would add greatly to enliven the city. 
General Paez, who was President in 1841 
possesses a handsome house, and a beautifully 
arranged garden, containing rare fruits, trees 
and flowers, but no guard or sentry at his 
door denoted it as the abode of any import- 
ant functionary. General Loublette has 
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since succeeded to his office of President of 
the Republic. 

The inland trade of Venzuela is- very con- 
siderable ; on the different roads large droves 
of mules laden with merchandize are con- 
stantly to be met, and the coming of these 
droves creates no little excitement ; for the 
muleteers drive them at full speed down hill 
so that travellers must be on the alert, and 
either rapidly precede the party or draw 
aside at a broad part of the path to allow 
them to pass. 

The peons, peasants, or labourers are strong, 
active, and industrious ; but want of popu- 
lation is a great drawback to the advancement 
of commerce in this country ; to increase 
which the Government holds out great 
encouragement to emigrants, by grants of 
land, to settle there. In the afternoon of 
the day after my arrival, I proceeded, at- 
tended by a guide on foot, to Las Ajuntas, 
and was four hours on my journey. 

Between las Ajuntas and Caraccas, at a 
place called La Rinosas, a short distance 
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from the road, two large trees were shewn to 
me, as that extraordinary kind, named “ Palo 
de Vacca” ; the owner of them gave me some 
of their sap, which had the same creamy 
semblance, the same flavor, as the sap of the 
tree, in the forest of Santa Cruz, described 
by Sir R. K. Porter ; but on my mentioning 
that to General Paez, he said it was probably 
a mistake ; and the trees at Rimosas were the 
“Caoutchoue”, which yields a sap some- 
thing similar to that of the Palo de Vacca. 

I had some difficulty in conversing with 
General Paez, who would speak only Spanish, 
assuring me that he knew neither English or 
French ; but I afterwards heard that he un- 
derstood both languages, but was diffident in 
speaking them. Tis son speaks English and 
French perfectly well. 

Baron Humboldt says, in his narrative, 
that, between Antemano Las and Ajuntas, he 
crossed the Rio Guayra, seventeen times ; 
but at this period there were only three fords 
to pass through : perhaps the course of the 


river has been changed, or, as he advised a 
Vol. i. ¥F 
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new road, formed. He also describes the 
peach trees in the orchards, around Antemano, 
as full of blossoms in February, 1800. J] 
saw these same orchards with the fruit not 
quite ripe, though, a part of it had been 
gathered. 

At this little village I remained the night, 
and the next morning started early, passing 
through San Pedro, a place completely 
encircled by mountains, and Las Lajas, to 
Coquixas, a distance that took me ten hours 
to accomplish ; but then it was through 
acharming scenery; sometimes I wended 
my way along a fertile valley, then over 
mountains, and into other hollows, if possible 
more luxuriant than the former; fording 
perhaps a river dashing on its rapid course 
to the sea. Bridges are so unusual in Vene- 
zuela that travelling in carriages is almost 
impossible. I passed along a good bridle 
road, but met no vehicle of any description. 

September 15, I was journeying from 
Coquixas to Vittoria, traversing Con- 
sejo, and many villages and hamlets where, 
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if tired and faint, you may rest and obtain 
a simple repast, composed of chocolate, eggs, 
milk, cakes made of maize or Indian corn, 
and in places of somewhat more importance, 
at the Pulperias, good bread, biscuit, and 
rice are added. 

In the neighbourhood of Vittoria are 
many cocoa and coffee plantations; it is 
hence the Vittoria wheat was brought, and 
no doubt yielded the four crops a year so 
much talked of: certainly in no climate 
chequered with frost or snow can that be 
the case. 

I only remained at Vittoria sufficient time 
to take refreshment, and then, a mule being 
kindly lent to me by a friend, (Senor Ba- 
rutiu for my guide) went on to San Matteo, 
and, after fording three rivers, arrived at Tur- 
nero, where I resolved to sleep ; but started 
at dawn next day and went to Maracai to 
breakfast. 

Over the village of San Matteo, on an 
eminence stands a house once the residence 
Hi Libertador. Of course every one would 

F 3 
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pay a visit there, for though in every place 
you meet something made sacred as con- 
nected with him, still you secm t» fecl double 
interest when on a spot sacred to his domestic 
moments. 

Maracai is about the same size as Vittoria, 
and looking, as Mr. Hawkshaw says, “ dull 
and silent,” inhabited almost entirely by 
natives, who are principally engaged in the 
cultivation of cotton, with a little sugar and 
coffee. 

The ride from Maracai to Saa Joaquim 
took me seven hours, during which time I 
forded six rivers. Oh how I longed to see 
them spanned by a graceful suspension bridge, 
a kind I always think most suited to lovely 


scenery. 
To ride from San Joaquim to Guacara, 


occupied only two hours; and thence 
another three leagues brought me to Valencia’ 
which is quite as handsome, though not as 
large as Caraccas. 

The entrance to the town is over a fine 
bridge, the second I had crossed that day- 
This city stands ona plain forming the com- 
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mencement to the valley of Aragua, and 
encircled or nearly so by hills: some rugged 
and naked, others clothed with foliage. 
From the summit of the old Fort of Cabrera, 
situated just over the road, between Maracai 
and San Joaquim, you catch the finest view 
of the lake of Valencia shining like an im- 
mense sheet of molten silver. 

In the city is a good hotel kept by an En- 
glishman : remember this, my fellow country- 
men, and should fate send you, or inclination 
lead you to Valencia, patronise him as I did ; 
and pray do not forget to visit the fine resi- 
dence of General Paez which contains pictures 
of an immense size, representing the different 
battles between the Spanish and Columbian 
forces during the war of Independence ; to 
every picture is appended a narrative of 
each action, that terminated in favor of the 
latter, under Bolivar, whose name is revered 
and cherished throughout the republic. No- 
thing shews this reverence more than the 
manner in which his name as Hl Libertador 
is spoken ; it comes witha voice of pride and 
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a flash of the dark eyes, whenever occasion 
offers. No wonder the Venezueleans feel 
thus ; and, as I passed before the pictures, 
I experienced for him the same admiration ; 
but were I a painter, another picture should be 
added. I would do honor to one deserving of as 
much reverence as Bolivar. I would repre- 
sent that meeting where a hint was thrown 
out, that sovereign power ought to be be- 
stowed on Hl Libertador and the moment 
chosen should be, when General Paez rose, 
dagger in hand, and threatened death to any 
one, he thought capable of forming the wish 
to enslave his just liberated country. 

On my return to Caraccas I turned from 
my road to visit Macunda and here I caught 
a beautiful glimpse of the lake of Valencia. 

Before daylight the next morning I left 
Macunda, and passing through Guacara to 
San Joaquim, breakfasted, and then went to 
see a warm spring un the Mariara estate ; like 
most of these sort of springs it is of no 
use to the inhabitants of the country, 
though capable I should suppose of being 
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made as useful as those of Guadaloupe and 
Martinique. 

It issues from the ground forming a small 
pool, but too small to bathe in, and thence 
oozes off in a stream that is lost in the ad- 
joining fields. 

Twelve hours riding at length brought me 
to La Trinidad, an estate belonging to Gene- 
ral Paez, which is only about a tenth 
part of it cultivated, for want of sufficient 
labourers, but the proceeds of that small part 
produce a revenue of five thousand pounds 
sterling yearly. 

The situation of this residence is beautiful, 
commanding a view over a wide extended 
plain and the town of Maracai, beyond which 
glitter the still waters of the lake, its shores 
bounded by rising lands and mountains, the 
highest of which is lost in the clouds. 

Altogether it is a spot well suited for a 
soldier to rest on his laurels, and forget the 
turmoils of war and rapine. 

Leaving La Trinidad the following morn- 
ing, I commenced my return to Caraccas ; 
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passed the first night at San Matteo. the next 
at San Pedro, and at three o'clock on the 
third day was again at Caraccas. 

The epithet, obstinate as a mule, certainly 
does not apply to those of Venezuela, for 
they are strong, active, easily guided, and 
capable of good speed, requiring nothing but 
the malojo to eat, which is to be procured 
in all places and is very cheap; many of 
them after the most fatiguing journey pre- 
ferring it to any corn offered. 

Every thing in this country is cheap but 
the mules, and either in purchasing or hiring 
you must pay dearly for them. 

A short visit to La Guayra and walking 
about the city, occupied my next three days ; 
but on the 27th I accompanied two gentle- 
men to Pitari to dinner. 

This was a delightful ride, leading past 
the base of the saddle mountain reaching 
nine thousand feet above the sea; a friend 
told me he had ascended to the summit, but 
that it took him two days, and as my time 
was limited I was compelled to wait till I 
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could again visit this country ; all I could 
now do was to gaze in admiration at its tower- 
ing grandeur. 

My next peregrination was to the estates 
of Fundacion, and Santa Cruz belonging to 
M. Rivas ; the former highly cultivated in 
coffee and cocoa, the latter in sugar. 

The road to these estates is pretty good 
in fine weather, but from Santa Cruz to the 
spot in the woods where the Cow trees are 
found, it is impossible for any animal, larger 
than a dog, to penetrate. How we scram- 
bled through I know not, for it was a toil- 
some task. But when reached the Galacto- 
dendron of botanists, the Palo de Vacca of the 
Caraccas, and by which we understand the 
Cow tree, is not particularly pleasing in ap- 
pearance ; it grows from forty to fifty feet 
high, and has leaves something like the 
laurel but thicker and more tough. I was told 
there was only one of these trees in this 
wood but my friend with his couteau de 
chasse discovered five others considerably 
smaller than the celebrated one I first saw, 

F 5 
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and which was described by Sir Robert Kerr 
Porter, though yielding the same kind of sap 
and is in reality something like cream, can 
never I think be used as a substitute if - 
I can judge by what I then tasted it being 
clammy and adhesive to the lips. 

The day after, visiting the Palo de Vacca 
I rode to Petaguira, with Colonel Brand, and 
an English officer who served under Bolivar, 
and lost his hearing from the firing of Artil- 
lery during the war. 

This gentleman was so deaf that he car- 
ried a small slate in his pocket to hand to 
me when he observed me about to speak. 
Upon that I wrote my observations, and he 
gave a verbal reply. The Venezuelean go- 
vernment has bestowed a pension of twelve 
hundred dollars per annum on him, for his 
services, with the rank of colonel, and he 
resides in Caraccas. 

It was very obliging of him to accompany 
me this morning, for it was a terrible road 
we had to pass along ; but I wished to in- 
spect the dormant gold mine, which had the 
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senblance of a common cave of little depth, 
the sides, in many places, glittering with a 
kind of ore, but not of any value. 

The gold is contained in veins of deep 
black mud which the Colonel convinced me 
of by scraping off a small quantity of it and 
causing it to be dried, when the precious 
dust appeared shining amidst the dross. 
the Peons, or peasants, in the vicinity collect 
this sort of mud, wash it in the river below, 
dry it in the sun, and then, separating the 
gold dust, sell it. By these means they earn 
about four rials per diem, though, as is na- 
tural, mnch to the displeasuse of the pro- 
prietors who would have the mine explored 
could they form an association for the pur- 
pose. 

What pleased me most at Petaguira, was 
a garden containing peach, apple, quince, chiri- 
moya, and other fruit trees, with flowers, and 
vegetables, I have never seen surpassed, 
excepting on the mouutainous estate, Galli- 
pan, where I feasted on a kind of wood 
strawberry, growing on each side the border. 
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How strange it is, that beautiful as the 
fruit of Caraccas really is, in the markets 
you never see a good peach or sweet, juicy 
apple. They are gathered before they are 
ripe, and in consequence lose their flavor ; 
But the preserves made of them are in some 
measure arecompense. I never saw in any 
country a greater quantity of sweets. 

We slept the night before inspecting this 
mine ina wretched cottage at Palo Negro, a 
small hamlet, in a dreary situation. 

On the ninth of October, I left Caraccas for 
La Guayra, whence, on the seventeenth, I 
accompanied a friend to the Haciendo, Galli- 
pan, situated, one would suppose when there, 
up mountains, on a level with the Silla, and 
commanding a most beautiful view of the 
city of Caraccas. 

I never saw any thing more lovely than 
this spot, surrounded with coffee and cocoa 
plantations, peach, apple, quince, and many 
other fruit trees. 


* If the height of the Silla be, in reality, 9,000 
eet, it is considerably above Galipan. 
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Venezuela is entirely free from mendicity ; 
the only instance I witnessed at all ap- 
proaching it, was one day, when returning 
from Valencia, my guide suddenly called to 
me on the road “ Senor, el Ciego !”—* Sir, 
the blind man.” On looking towards the place 
he indicated I saw one, at the corner of a 
hut, a little off the road—this convinced me 
that it was customary for travellers to give 
to the indigent blind. 

The people are uncommonly mild and 
peaceable ; it is easy to gain their good will ; 
and they appear particularly partial to the 
English, probably because they are much in- 
debted to the efforts of those among our 
countrymen, who assisted so powerfully to 
obtain independence for them. It is affirmed 
that, towards the close of the contest, called 
in Venezuela the War of Independence, 
Bolivar reckoned ten thousand British volun- 
teers, under his standard. 

In all inhabited parts of the country, the 
produce is considerable and varied ; consisting 
of sugar, cocoa, coffee, rice, indigo, tobacco, 
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cotton, Indian corn, vannilla, Guinea corn, 
fruits, and vegetables, in abundance ; among 
the fruits, peaches, apples, quinces, together 
with those of the tropics and the West India 
Colonies, with a peculiarly fine one called ‘chi- 
rimoya,” or a name similar in sound, for I 
never saw it in print—it is of a delicious 
flavour and extremely nutritious, something 
like the custard, or sugar apple, but vastly 
superior ; it grows too on a fine, large, shady, 
evergreen tree. There are immense herds of 
cattle, beef, consequently very plentiful, be- 
ing sold, to the best of my recollection, at 
about an English shilling the arroba, twenty 
five pounds weight, but every particle of fat 
is cut away, and the purchaser gets only the 
lean, unless otherwise bespoke, or agreed 
for, when the price is higher ; the fat gene- 
rally is converted into tallow, greater part of | 
which, if not all, is consumed in the country. 
At Aroa, about sixty miles from the sea, 
and eighty in a straight line from Puerto 
Cabello, according to Mr. Hawkshaw’s Remi-_ 
niscences of South America, there are valu- 
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able copper mines, which yielded, as he 
states, in his geological description of them, 
a considerable quantity of ore, about the 
year 1833. 

There was a small theatre at Caraccas, 
but not open. 

A friend having recently favored me with 
the following information, it is, with his 
permission, inserted in his own words. 

“Venezuela 1842.—“ As regards Venezuela, 
or rather Caraccas, of which I only can speak, 
although I believe it may be taken as a fair 
sample of the Republic in general—there 
seems to be much ignorance, indeed few 
people in this county have ever heard of 
such a place, and those who have imagine, 
because it has been revolutionized, that it is 
still unsettled, and indeed that it is danger- 
ous to reside or invest capital there. All I 
can say is that I resided there upwards of a 
year, holding an appointment which perhaps 
gave me a greater opportunity of judging of 
the stability and integrity of the people, as 
well as hearing viva voce from the most in- 
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fluential merchants there of the immense 
field open to the capitalist in almost every 
branch of trade; indeed the climate and 
soil, as you are aware, is not to be surpassed 
in the world—where I have seen cotton, 
cocoa, coffee, indigo, and sugar grow to pet- 
fection. I think I say enough when the 
Planters can pay 12 per cent. for money ; 
their profits must be great to enable them to 
do so, and yet that is almost the lowest inte- 
rest for it. 

“The Colonial Bank has a branch at Ca- 
raccas, with agencies at La Guayra, Porto 
Cabello, &c., and can discount the best paper, 
and almost to any amount, with unexcepti- 
onable security, at 12 per cent. and I am 
informed that their losses have been most 
trifling ; nothing to be compared to their 
branches in the West India colonies, and 
although the government have lately opened 
a bank (1841) and discount at eight, the 
Colonial still retain the preference at the 
unchanged rate, 12 per cent., but this will 
not surprise you when I say that many per- 
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sons are still discounting with private indi- 
viduals at one and a half to 2 per cent. per 
month for accommodation for twelve months, 
as the bank only profess for three or six 
months, which is inconvenient to the planters 
who wish to realize their crops, which gene- 
rally are sold to the merchants, in Caraccas, 
to enable them the better to meet their lia- 
bilities, and which they seldom or never fail 
to do.* As to their honesty and the secu- 
rity, I can vouch for, having, a mere stranger, 
scarcely speaking any of their language, 
chartered a smill schooner at La Guayra, 
with a mixed and poor set of mariners, not 
speaking a word of English, embarked alone 
for Porto Cabello, for the purpose of return- 
ing with a large amount of specie. The 


ee 


* The “Colonial Bank” being under the direction 
of a manager only, persons prefer dealing with it in 
preference to having their monetary affairs pryed 
into by a board of six or eight directors, of which 
the National is composed. 
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dollars, some forty thousand, were rolled 
down the wharf in the middle of the day, in 
sixteen or twenty kegs ; and of course their 
weight and jingling, told pretty well their 
contents ; nevertheless, I returned alone, feel- 
ing perfectly secure, (by the bye there are 
few other countries where I should have felt 
as easy In mind), and on arrival at La Guayra, 
they were carried over the mountains, on 
mules’ backs, to the capital, under the guid- 
ance of a Peon, without any kind of escort ; 
indeed I did not accompany them myself 
from La Guayra, and I (Europeans should 
blush when they doubt the honesty of the 
people who could safely conduct such tangible 
temptation with a very small pecuniary 
reward) have such implicit faith, I would 
trust untold treasure exposed, to people like 
them, without an idea of losing a farthing 
by theft. 

- On the 19th of October, I embarked on 
board the Firefly and took my leave of Ve- 
nezuela ; but before I quit the subject let 
me give a hint or two to future travellers. 
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To see every thing properly, to acquire all 
the information the intelligent wayfarer 
would wish, a knowledge of the Spanish 
language is indispensable ; and as a kind of 
guide I recommend a work written by Colo- 
nel Codazzi, which contains a luminous and 
comprehensive history, and description of 
the country. This work was published in 
1841, but I think it is scarcely known to the 
British public. 

Lhave frequently quoted from Hawkshaw’s 
work which is but little inferior to the above 
and which I regret much not having had with 
me during my excursion. 


ST .:\,.0:H BLS.T 0, PeBeR Re 


CHAPTER I. 


Norwitustanpine the pressure of the times, 
and a series of awful calamities, during past 
years, this beautiful island retains its pris- 
tine attractions, or, rather, is more lovely 
than when I last viewed its richness. 

Never could it have shone more glowingly 
than on the 24th of January in the present 
year, the rain of the early part of the day 
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and of the two or three preceding, had im- 
parted a more than usual brightness to the 
yerdure, and cooled the air, whilst a brilliant 
tropical sun spread a blush of splendor over 
forest, mountain, sea and valley. 

There is something in the softness of the 
vale of Basseterre and the cultivated sides of 
Monkey Hill, behind which rise other moun- 
tains higher and higher, till they are crowned 
by the gigantic Mount Misery which seems to 
stand the frowning guardian of the loveliness 
beneath. 

This island is siuated in 179 18° North 
Latitude and 620 40/ West Longitude, is 
about fourteen leagues in circuit, seven in 
length, two in breadth, and contains sixty- 
three square miles divided into nine parishes. 


Christ Church, containing twelve estates. 


St. Ann’s, : d fourteen ditto. 
St. George's, : : nineteen ditto. 
St. John’s, ; : nineteen ditto. 
St. Mary’s, é : thirteen ditto. 
St. Paul’s, : : sixteen ditto. 


St. Peter's, ; . twenty-two ditto. 
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St Thomas’s, . ' fifteen ditto. 
Trinity, , . thirteen ditto. 


Total of Parishes 143 


The following is the quantity of produce 
shipped from this Island from the 11th 
October, 1843, to the 10th October, 1844— 
to which I annex the quantity shipped 
during the corresponding period in the 
previous year; and heartily congratulate 
the proprietary body on the inerease during 
the past :— 


1844. 1843. Addi, 
Sugar. Hhds 6,851 4,375 2,476 


Tierces 364 161 193 

° Barrels 3,3744 2,4603 914 
Rum. Puns. 759 403 356 
Hhds. 50 Js 32 

Barrels 12 12 

Molasses. Puns. 3,585 2,440 1,145 
Hhds. 24 10 i4 

Tanks 56 42 14 

Barrels 20 20 


The following articles have also been ex- 
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ported, for the year ending the 10th of Octu- 
ber last :— 


Arrow root, 14 barrels, 21 boxes, 1 jar. 
Cassada, 1 box. 
Cayenne Pepper, 1 box. 
Cocoanuts, 23,938. 
Nuts, 13 barrels. 
_ Ox Hides, 371. 
Peppers, 2 kegs. 
Pickles, 2 puns., 22 hhds., 78 casks, 68 barrels, 
8 jars, 1 box, 7 kegs. 
Plants and seeds, 4 packages. 
Potatoes, 120 barrels 24 bags. 
Preserves, 47 boxes, 3 jars, 6 casks. 
Salt, 5,528 barrels. 
Shrub, I cask, 1 jug. 
Succades, 11 boxes. 
Tamarinds, 135 casks, 13 barrels, 52 kegs, 
19 jars, 
Tous les Mois, 3 casks, 2 puns., 54 bbls., 377 
boxes, 4 kegs, 1 canister. * 
Turtle, 23. 
Yams, 8 barrels. 


Ta EIEnRIEREEnERRT En 


* Recently a plant called tows les mours has been 
introduced into the colony, and rivals the arrow root 
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The population of the island according to 
the census of 3rd of June 1844, was males 
10,523. Females 12,654, making a total 
of 23,177. 

The following is an abstract of the revenue 
of this Colony, for the year commencing Ist 
January, 1844, and ending 31st ultimo : 


Receipts. Sterling. 
Balance in favor of the Public £2535 18 63 
Net proceeds of duties under 

5 and 6 Viet. c. 49 } aii 
Tonnage Act : ; 5 1093 5 10 
Import Act. 3 2 ‘ 7667 15 3 
Hawkers and Pedlers Act . 5 28 6 8 
Fines and Fees ‘ : 467 93 
Classical Seminary i : 33 5 0 
Game Licenses : : 16 30 


———— 


£14,431 0 10 


in quality ; whilst its appearance is infinitely more 
ornamental. The stalk resembles that of Indian 
Corn, the leaf that of the tulip, and a beautiful red 
blossom rises to the top, and expanding forms a pleas- 
ing contrast to the bright green leaf. 

The powder is formed by a similar process as arrow 
root, the younger fibres serving for vegetables in lieu 
of Yams, Tanniers, or Heddoes. 
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Expenditure. Sterling. 
Public servants : : £2086 11 2 
Public Buildings — : : 575 614 
Police r ? 1947 14 2 
Miscellaneous Civil Sede : 3449 5 O08 
Prisoner’s Diet and Clothing : 299 11 53 
Medical Attendance on Prisoners 46 58 
Forts and Armourer é : 17 12 8 
Printing : 3 = 185 11 63 
Census : : 509 1 43 
Coroners’ and Medical ident on } 110 15 10 

Inquests : = 3 
Roads : : : 1482 10 06 
Immigration . : : 500 0 0 
Drawback on duties : : 2ST 9 
Stationary : ‘ 412 6 
Balance in favor of the Public = eS OS a 7 
£14,431 010 


The inhabitants ot St. Christopher may 
well boast of their island beauties ; and in 
good truth, if the loveliness of nature can 
create happiness they are blessed indeed ; 
but their town is not in accordance with the 
surrounding objects, though much improved 


since my former visit. 
VOL IL G 
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The houses being built of wood have ar 
anprepossessing appearance though internally 
they combine comfort with elegance. The 
Government House has been much embel- 
lished, and Pall Mall square is now a pretty 
place adorned with some large, shady, sand- 
box trees. Still Basseterre might be a much 
prettier place ; mais nous attendons, Victoria 
road, and another leading to Canada Hill, 
have been formed; therefore a spirit of 
improvement has visited the Christophians. 

The Fountain estate, about a mile from 
the town, is of great antiquity and described 


im a French work of 1650, as a magnificent | 


Chateau with a chapel, a vast garden, adorned 
by fountains, many fine stables, servants and 
other offices ; provision stores, cool cellars, 
and a town, inhabited principally by 
slaves, called Angola. At that period the 
island was divided between the two great 
nations, and the inhabitants of both sides 
are represented in the work above mentioned 


as living on terms of reciprocal harmony and 
even friendship. 
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La Fontaine, being the residence of the 
French Governor the Chevalier de Poincy ; 
and Middle island the abode of the English ; 
the former still retains traces of its ancient 
splendor, but the latter, an island no longer, 
is interesting from containing the grave of 
Sir Thomas Warner, the first English settler, 
and afterwards governor, who died, as 
denoted by the inscription on his tomb, 
close to the church of St. Thomas, Middle 
Island, on the tenth of March, 1648. 

Each parish has its little church; and 
in them the spirit of the settlers is displayed. 
It is true they boast no architectural beauty, 
or Gothic ornament, but the prettiest and 
most picturesque spots were chosen for their 
sites. 

There are four fortresses ; that of Brim- 
stone Hill being the principal, and occupied 
by a garrison of her Majesty’s troops ; Fort 
Charles which is dismantled; Stone Fort 
also abandoned, except by a few poor fami- 
lies ; and Fort Thomas which is but slightly 
fortified. 

@ 3 
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Now, kind reader though Mount Misery 
first attracts our attention, and Brimstone 
Hill looks smilingly ; though the dancing 
waves glitter joyously before our eyes, we 
will leave Basseterre and take the bridle 
road to Sandy Point, arrogating to itself the 
title of town, and which really is worthy a 
visit if only to pass through the half mile 
of sea-side grape, the golden fruit hanging 
in large clusters amongst, the large, round 
leaves. 

Dieppe, too, rejoices in the name of town, 
though in reality only composed of an estate 
of that name, and a few houses. It is a pity 
to have your pleasure, at the sight, of these 
pretty, rural hamlets, destroyed by a word 
that to most persons brings an association of 
large, dusty looking houses, streets, with 
perchance wood pavement, flag stones, shops 
and a busy, active population. 

Nichola town—a few houses embosomed 
in trees surrounded by the bright green cane, 
and the brightest, gayest flowers. 

Cayon must not be forgotten, where there 
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is a Moravian Mission and a pretty chapel ; 
and here is crossed one of the four rivulets 
that intersect the island. On the north side, 
if the atmosphere be clear, the Islands of 
St. Eustatia, Saba, St. Bartholomew, and St. 
Martin are seen, looking like emeralds set in 
brilliants. 

In this ride, or nearly so, round the 
island, the best views of Mount Misery are 
obtained from the north and south ; through 
every where it forms a conspicuous object, 
rising as it does 3,711 feet in perpendicular 
height, making Brimstone Hill look but a 
hillock in comparison. 

This latter is on the western coast, extend- 
ing graduaily from the sea to an elevation 
of 750 feet. The sloping sides of the 
mountain are covered with verdure, up 
which a circling carriage road conducts as far 
as the parade ground beneath the citadel, 
which forms a most imposing object. Belong- 
ing to the fortress are seven large tanks, one 
eapable of containing ninety thousand gal- 
lous, besides smaller within the walls. It is 
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a most formidable fortification, and a lovely 
spot ; for in some parts the foliage hangs in 
festoons from tree to tree, forming a canopy 
kings might have envied. I speak only of 
one side of the mountain ; the others are 
inaccessible, and flanked by rocky heights. 
Whilst at Brimstone Hill I felt a great 
wish to see the crater under the summit of 
Mount Misery ; and having prevailed upon a 
few gentlemen to join me in my excursion, on 
the sixth of February, 1845, I left the fortress, 
descending towards Fort Charles, which we 
left on our right, proceeded to the village of 
Sandy Point ;. then ascending to an estate 
called the Farm, rested awhile, before com- 
mencing the difficulties of our way. Ata 
hut, some distance from the farm, we left 
our horses, and walked to a forest still more 
elevated ; through this we scrambled, still 
ascending, over ground obstructed by trees, 
coarse, long grass, noxious weeds, some parts 
steep and rocky ; others humid and slippery ; 
others, again, nothing but deep ruts of thick 
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mud; the density of the wood, on either 
side, leaving us no choice. 

In some places, where terrific precipices, 
with only narrow, sloping pathways to climb 
over them. 

At length, after a fatiguing ascent 
of three quarters of an hour from entering 
the forest, we emerged upon rather a level 
space shewing some few remains of cultiva~ 
tion. Coffee shrubs, bearing large green 
berries, were seen surrounded by brushwood, 
fallen trunks of trees, and weeds. Amongst 
all these was a gigantic looking tree of the 
silk cotton species, containing, within the 
cavity of its enormous trunk, refreshing, pure, 
cold water, about two feet in depth, which 
certainly was supplied by a spring under the 
tree, for, though we all drank heartily, we 
did not diminish the quantity. Raim water 
it could not be, the branches were too large 
and shady to admit of any penetrating to 
the trunk. 

Leaving this table land, which is called 
Blake’s Level, we continued our route, alter- 
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nately ascending and descending for a space 
of two hours and a half, by which time we 
had attained to a considerable height, sepa- 
rated by an awful looking precipice, from 
Mount Misery, which was frowning full 
in view many hundred feet above us. 

This precipice is by most persons consi- 
dered as a crater, formed by a volcanic 
eruption in past ages; but not even a 
tradition of such an event remains. 

From this spot, generally termed the “Top 
of the Crater”, no view could be obtained ; 
we were surrounded by an almost impenetra- 
ble wilderness ; and when we climbed some 
of the tallest trees, in the hope of an extend- 
ed panorama, the mists hanging upon the 
surrounding heights prevented our seeing 
any thing clearly. 

We were a large party, including our 
followers, but not a merry one, for there was 
something so solemn in the grand solitariness 
around, that we became thoughtful; still 
curiosity led us on, and we prepared, by an 
abrupt and precipitous descent, to visit the 
bottom of the crater. 
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This passage is not unaptly styled Jacob’s 
Ladder; but no one can describe the diffi- 
culties of such a task, nay the impractica- 
bility, were it not for the trees, brushwood, 
and gnarled runks, growing on the side of the 
precipice. Occasionally arched, fibrous roots, 
seemed formed into rude handles, and these 
must be sought for and firmly grasped at 
each movement of the feet; for there is 
scarcely a level spot to place them on; in 
some parts they rest on roots and the next 
step leads to oblique slippery ground, then 
to scraggy rock or smooth, round stone. In 
some spots a spring from one tree to another, 
nervous work when such a cavern of rocks 
yawns beneath into which one false step, or 
missing your hold of the supporting branch, 
would hurl you. 

As the bottom is approached, vegetation 
disappears for a space, and ere it again ap- 
pears, sloping, shelving rocks must be sur- 
mounted. 

Thus the traveller toils on till he comes 
to a more level space, and a lake of cool 
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clear water, about four acres in extent. 
Opposite the lake, on the acclivity of the 
mountain, are scattered small, slanting hil- 
locks emitting smoke and a clay-like 
material mixed with sulphur, lumps of which 
lie round, some adhering to stones of dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes. I much wished to 
have taken a specimen, but the trouble of 
the ascent prevented. 

In one part there is a spring of muddy, 
clay-colored water, bubbling up with a hiss- 
ing noise and much smoke. This spring” 
forms a pool much too hot to touch, but 
around it were smaller ones of clear water, 
less hot, and in the largest of which our 
followers amused themselves by bathing 
their feet. These waters have a strong 
sulphureous taste and smell, almost as 
nauseous as some more distant springs of 
cold, clear water. 

To arrive at these pools and springs, called 
collectively, “the Sulphur” is as laborious a 
task as the descent to the lake ; scrambling 
from one spot to the other, first to a hot pool 
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into which you nearly tumble, then into a 
cold, the taste of which is too nauseous to 
tbink of, though they shine like molten 
silver. 

I have forborne to say anything of the 
ravages caused by the late earthquake, be- 
cause I fancy my readers would prefer hear- 
ing of the present state of the island ; but 
as I am now upon the subject of Mount 
Misery, I think it right to mention, that a 
spiral cloud of white smoke was seen to 
ascend, and the sulphureous spring is said 
to have bubbled up and overspread the space 
around. I was also told that the appearance 
of the crater is changed and the difficulties 
of the descent much increased. There is a 
strange mixture of curiosity and awe in the 
feeling with which the wanderer finds him- 
self in such a situation ; the former feeling 
leads him on to explore fresh places, to 
pierce father into these wonders of nature ; 
but standing amidst such a wild scene, 
looking into the lake beneath, or up to the 
- rugged mountain bending over it, at a height 
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of a thousand feet plus ow moins and in a 
manner buried in the depth of a volcanic 
region, the latter prevailed ; and we pre- 
pared to re-ascend the precipice. 

Not many years since, Lieutenant Dacres 
of the 67th Regiment, missing his hold in’ 
this passage, fell to such a distance and was so 
dreadfully injured, that his companions with 
ereat difficulty succeeded in rescuing him, 
but he died a few days afterwards, much re- 
gretted. 

On reaching the top of Jacob’s Ladder we 
found that the day was so far advanced that 
the utmost expedition must. be used to clear, 
if possible, the wood, before darkness came 
on, but notwithstanding our efforts the ob- 
structions and impediments were so numerous 
we could not succeed ; and our path through 
that gloomy forest was in complete obscurity, 

Not a star was perceptible through the 
thickly twined branches of the tall trees 
above our heads ; no moon shed a cheering 
light to point out to us which way to bend 
our steps. Thus uncertain as to whether we 
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were right or wrong we toiled on and fortu- 
nately escaped all dangers. 

The wood was cleared, the hut reached, 
our horses mounted, and at about ten o’clock 
we arrrived at Brimstone Hill in safety. 

Let me however advise all future tourists 
who may visit the crater and its “ Sulphurs,” 
to start by the dawn, for it is impossible to 
calculate the time required for such a jour- 
ney, when the impediments you are likely to 
meet are unknown. 

The 8th of February was kept with re- 
ligious solemnity, being the anniversary of 
such a dreadful visitation ; and on the follow- 
ing morning J again rode from Brimstone 
Hill to the village of Old Road; turning 
to Wingfield Manor the sea is behind ; but 
nothing can be more beautiful than the way 
you are traversing, particularly from a height 
looking down on the Manor and Romney es- 
tates. Fruit trees border your path and are 
scattered in every direction. The Mammee 
Apple, or Apricot de Saint Dominique, the 
Mango, the Cocoa-nut, the Cedar, the Cus- 
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tard Apple, all here present their beauties 
to the gaze of the admiring equestrian. 

Leaving Wingfield and ascending to a 
wood, we entered upon a narrow, precipitous 
tract, becoming more narrow as you advance 
obstructed by trees and weeds and winding 
past frightful precipices on one side, ‘vith 
banks on the other, which, in many places, 
are fallen down so as to oblige the traveller 
to clamber over the fragments ; then again 
we encountered rocks, stones, mud, and all 
the disagreeables of the wood path we had 
traversed in our visit to the crater, attended 
with heavy rain which lasted two hours ; so 
that when we came to Spooner’s Level we 
were wet through all our clothes. 

The Level consists of a vast tract of pas- 
ture lands, having two lakelets or ponds on 
them, containing good water. From the 
more elevated portion of this plain there is 
a fine view of the opposite side of the island 
Cayon, the mountains, valley, trees, &c., 
with the sea beyond. The rich appearance 
of the verdure and soil evinces that for the 
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purposes of agriculture this part is greatly 
adapted, and at a slight glance, the imagi- 
native visiter will plan a residence, command- 
ing interesting scenery with a mixture of the 
lovely and sublime not often met ; luxuriant 
gardens, avenues, parterres, &c., with cane 
fields lying beyond, and cattle grazing on 
the pasture. Oh! it might rival any place in 
the whole cluster of the Antilles, were it not 
for the rain which falls there daily and hourly 
throughout the year, and this circumstance, 
together with the remains of a forsaken re- 
sidence, and the difficulties of the approach, 
tells why this fine space remains in almost 
its primitive state. 

The rain having abated, the return through 
the wood was more agreeable, and we noticed 
vestiges of gardens, with fruit trees, shrubs, 
and many beautiful flowers, perhaps planted 
by the slaves of the possessor of the once 
proprietor of the forsaken Level. 

In Tobago, on approaching a wood, the ear 
is assailed by the cries or calls of different 
birds, but here, we neither saw any thing to 
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allow us to suppose St. Christopher is favored 
with those beautiful creatures, which form 
so striking a feature in the scenery of the 
West Indies generally. In the southern part, 
however, the emerald humming bird is seen 
amongst the blossoms of the fields and gar- 
dens in all its radiancy. 

From Brimstone Hill there isa command- 
ing view of the greater part of this island, 
and the neighbouring Dutch Possessions of 
Saint Eustatia and Saba, which appear, at 
times, almost to join Sandy Point. In clear 
weather the more distant islands of Saint 
Bartholomew and Saint Martin are percepti- 
ble. Nevis is plainly seen by day, and seems 
to form a component part of Saint Chris- 
topher, but a narrow channel separating the 
two islands; their capitals, Basseterre and 
Charlestown, are ten miles from each other : 
boats and canoes frequently passing between 
them. 

On the windward side, at an agreeable 
part of the island, called Cayonne, is a long 
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established Moravian Mission, and another 
in Basseterre. 

At the Brigade Office is deposited a jour- 
nal of occurrences during the siege of Brim- 
stone Hill, by a considerable French force, in 
the year 1782, when it was not so strongly 
fortified as at present: since that event the 
citadel has been built. 

There is also a narrative of the French 
fleet under Admiral Villeneuve, appearing in 
1805, before Basseterre, and levying a large 
contribution ; it being there stated that the 
Admiral demanded forty thousand pounds as 
a ransom, to spare a bombardment of the 
town ; that sixteen thousand pounds, all 
that could be collected, were delivered over 
to him, with which he departed peaceably, 
expressing an intention of paying a visit to 
Brimstone Hill ; but that the French fleet 
stood out to sea, and did not approach within 
range of the guns of the fortress: at that 
period the garrison was too weak to afford the 
slightest relief, or assistance to Basseterre 
and could only remain on the defensive. 
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A little to the southward of Basseterre is 
an estate, of which large salt ponds consti- 
tute a part ; and it is related, that, formerly, 
when the American vessels came there for 
salt, such was the active sale of that article, 
the doubloons, with which coin it was paid 
for, were taken up in wheelbarrows from the 
sea shore, for the sake of expedition, to the 
Proprietor’s house; but as the American 
merchants subsequently procured their sup- 
plies of salt from Turk’s Island, that 
important branch of commerce has been in 
some degree lost to the property above 
mentioned. 

How often ’mid the cares and troubles of 
his after life must Columbus have dwelt on 
the remembrance of this island! which, no 
doubt, appeared to him as lovely as it now 
does to all others, or he would not have 
bestowed his own name upon it. 

Verily, for that, if for nothing else, fair 
island, I honor you. 


PANT VINCENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


Wuo that ever sailed along the leeward shore 
of Saint Vincent, and seeing all look so 
beautiful, so inviting, could imagine that 
any thing like insalubrity prevails there ; 
or, who could stand upon the deck of a ves- 
sel gliding from Kingstown bay by day, when, 
a bright sunshine shone on Fort Charlotte 
sparkled on the various bays, and glittered 
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on the trees and cane fields of the estates 
near the coast of the northernmost part of the 
island, and gaze up to the Morne Soufriere, and 
ancy that to be the spot, whence issued such 
an awful conflagration, such appalling thun- 
der, and devastation, in 1812. 

This island is between 18 and 19 miles 
long, and between 11 and 12 broad ; situ- 
ated 21 miles 8. W. of Saint Lucia, in 13° 
10/ north latitude, and 60° 37’ west longi- 
tude, contains 84,286 acres, and 22 rivers 
capable of turning mills. 

The produce of St. Vincent appears to 
have decreased greatly, between the years 
1839 and 1842 ; in the former, the exporta- 
tion was :— 

Sugar, 8,828 Hogsheads, 299 Tierces, 143 Barrels. 
Rum, 4,571 Puncheons, 4 ditto, 47 ditto. 
Molasses. 937 ditto 
Cotton 137 Bales 
Cocoa, 12 Bags 
Arrow Root, 2,173 Boxes, 67 Barrels 
IN 1842. 
Sugar, 8,504 Hogsheads 
Rum, 95 Puncheons, 19 Hogsheads 
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Molasses, 3,312 puncheons, 78 hogsheads. 

Cotton, 280 Bales 

Arrow Root, 1,287 Boxes, 28 Puncheons, 692 
Barrels. 


The population, according to the census 
taken June 3rd, 1844, amounted to 27,248. 

Kingstown is so like the other principal 
towns, that are not remarkable for any thing 
peculiar, either in situation or buildings, that 
a description is superfluous. A winding 
road leads up an acclivity, a distance of two 
miles, to Fort Charlotte ; a little below which 
is Old Woman’s Point, and lower still. 
New Edinburgh. 

At the opposite end of the town is 
Dorchester Hill, with remains of barracks on 
its summit, shewing, that formerly it was 
garrisoned. ‘There is still a large tank of 
excellent water. Mount Sion, also on this 
side, with its signal staff, is a pretty object 
from the town, and serves for a cheerful 
walk before breakfast, or a ride in the even- 
ing. 

The Botanic Garden and Government 
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House are on a level spot, about a mile from 
Kingstown : amongst the many flowers and 
trees, by which the former is adorned, are 
large nutmeg, clove, and cinnamon trees 
in great perfection. 

Undoubtedly, the Soufriere is the first 
curiosity a stranger would visit in St. Vincent, 
to ascend which there are two roads from the 
capital; one a good bridle path, leading 
through a small seaport town, or village, 
called Calliquaw, past may large estates, 
and over several fordable rivers; the other 
by the windward, or leeward side of the 
island. 

The ascent is not attended with any great 
fatigue, as a steady mule will take you to the 
summit, which is about eight miles from the 
base, and twenty four from Kingstown. 

1 should recommend ascending by one 
road and descending by the other. 

The height of the mountain is 3,700 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the Soufriere 
is on the top; by the eruption of 1812 a 
second crater was formed, near the original, 
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but separated by a narrow, sloping ridge of 


land. 'The old crater contains a vast depth 
of water, ascertained, from sounding, to be 
ninety six fathoms; and its diameter 
measuring seven furlongs ; from the lip, as 
it is called, or top of the bank, to the level, 
or commencement of water, the depth is six 
hundred feet. 

The new crater is almost dry, at least was 
so on the 27th August, 1841 ; nota vestige of 
fire was to be seen, or any warm water near ; 
consequently the volcano may be considered 
extinct, although on that day, between three 
and four o’clock, a loud rumbling noise was 
heard, at the sloping, narrow ridge which 
separates the two craters. 

For some years after the dreadful explosion 
the water was hot and smoking, now it is 
quite cold. 

On the Grand Sable estate there are three 
tunnels which, after crossing the river Byera, 
form the pass into the Carib country. There 
is also a tunnel, called Mount Young tunnel, 
360 feet in length, more than one hundred 
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of which are blasted out of solid rock ; a 
work that took many years to complete, and 
cost upwards of £. 3000 sterling. 

It opens a communication, under a promon- 
tory of Mount Young, with Byera Bay, 
where all the sugars from Grand Sable estate 
are shipped, and all supplies landed. 

In that part of the mountain facing the Bay 
ample excavations are made to serve as ware- 
houses, for the reception of the produce 
ready for shipping, and to receive the mer- 
chandize imported, from a commodious wharf 
to which are attached many ingenious con- 
trivances to protect boats from the force of 
the waves, to raise them out of the water 
and convey them on rollers to a place of 
shelter until again required for use. 

In the interior of the tunnel is a copious 
stream, of clear, fresh water, gushing from 
the rock, and flowing down a channel into 
the sea. Within twenty yards of the en- 
trance, which is strongly secured, a watchman 
resides, and a small excavation, used as a 
powder magazine, comes under his surveil- 
lance, 
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Amongst the many lovely spots visible 
from Mount Young is one, more beautiful 
than all, called Maxwell’s valley, abruptly 
terminated by a ledge of rocks, above which 
are scattered the provision grounds of the 
labourers. 

Down these rocks, which are overhung 
with woods, dashes a sparkling stream flow- 
ing into a basin beneath, and thence, winding 
through the centre of the valley overshadow- 
ed, on either side, by fine bread fruit and 
other trees; its course terminating at the 
foot of a Mango, where it falls into a canal. 

Proceeding down to the valley, romantic 
woods on one side, precipitous rocks on the 
other, a perpendicular mass of rock bursts 
on the sight, of most beautiful and varied 
forms, resembling shell work ; and growing 
from its side, about midway, rises a tree of 
large dimensions, extending majestically to 
the surface of the rock, and itg roots descend- 
ing in parallel columns from thirty to forty 
feet to the base, where they form a circular 
kind of arbour, with a narrow entrance, 
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through which a streamlet glides into a rude 
basin formed by nature from the rock. 

This singular and attractive spot is desig- 
nated as the dropping well, and is as invit- 
ing a place as can well be imagined to linger 
in. 
Another pretty ride from Kingstown is to 
the Belair estate, on which there is a spa, 
the water of which issues from a low bank, 
and as it bubbles up has a white appearance ; 
but when poured into a glass is perfectly 
clear, and tastes agreeably, though the 
flavour is rather peculiar ; there is another 
spring of the same kind on the Gomier 
estate, and both are supposed to possess 
medicinal qualities, but 1 am not aware that 
an analysis of the waters has been made. 

The Maniaquaw valley, a fine, cultivated 
plain, is on the road to the upper Vigie, 
whence isan extensive view of the windward 
coast. A ride to this spot is particularly 
recommended to the tourist; it extends 
from Kingstown about fifteen miles, and in 
such an excursion he will be able to judge 
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of the general appearance of the whole 
island. 

To the kindness of many I was indebted 
during my short residence in St. Vincent ; 
to Lieutenant Minty and his lady, whom 
I saw almost daily, to Mr. Mc Donald, 
Mr. James Porter, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Sackville 
Taylor, and several others, I tender my 
my warmest thanks for the smiles which 
ever welcomed my approach, and the kind 
regrets expressed at my departure. 

On the sixth of September, 1841, I left 
the island, in the steam vessel, Tartarus, 
which sailed from Kingstown bay about nine 
o'clock, a. m. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tuoven the scenery on the coast of St. 
Lucia is not to be compared to that of the 
leeward side of St. Vincent, yet a sail be- 
tween the two islands is one of the prettiest 
in the West Indies, comprehending, at a 
glance, the islands of Martinique, Dominica, 
St. Vincent, and Lucia, with the southernmost 
point of Guadaloupe; and I am ready to 
confess to the picturesque appearance of the 
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Pitons which stanl as sentinels on either 
side the entrance to a bay ; whilst the moun- 
tains certainly tower above each other in 
majestic grandeur. In Trinidad they are as 
majestic but then it is a smiling sublimity ; 
Grenada and St. Vincent are all softness ; 
but St. Lucia to me always looked frowning ; 
then Castries is dirty, dull and miserable, and 
never seems to look to advantage excepting 
when seen from the summit of Morne Fortuné, 
which is two miles and a half distant, and eight 
hundred and fifty feet above the level of the 
sea: here too you see the batteries at Tapion, 
-and the Vigie (commanding its entrance) 
Pigeon island, many plantations, and in clear 
weather, the shores of Martinique ; behind, 
the view is shut in by higher mountains, 
the formidable Trace more lofty than all. 
On the tenth of August, 1841, I started 
for my first tour, during that visit, accompa- 
nied by Messrs. Cox and Trotman, to explore 
the valley of Grand cul de Sac ; vallée des 
Roseaux; vallée de l’Ance Galtet; vallée 
and village de l’Ance a la Raye ; vallée de 
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la baie de Canaries, to the town, or village, 
of Soufriere,a distance of about thirty miles, — 
over an intricate, though pretty good bridle 
road and through interesting and picturesque 
scenery ; we only stopped once at the village 
de lance a la Raye to rest and refresh our 
selves, yet we were benighted and rode for 
about two hours, in darkness, over woody 
mountains, not knowing whether we pur- 
sued the right path, and stumbling every 
now and then against trunks of trees. 
What arelief it was when the lights of Sou- 
friere guided us to our resting place. Whilst 
at Soufriere I almost felt inclined to change 
my mind and fancy a great deal of cheer- 
fulness in St. Lucia, for its valley looks 
smiling and though the Pitons rise frowning 
close to it, the one between three and four 
thousand feet, the other quite three, they are 
covered to their very summits with forest 
trees, round which the vapours cling in darken- 
ing masses or in light gossamer festoons. On 
almost every house in this little town there 
is a vine producing some of the finest grapes 
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which induces a wonder that fruit is not 
more generally cultivated in the islands. 

Whilst making Soufriere my head quarters, 
IT rode through the valley, Fond St. Jacques, 
and to the Belle Plaine estate which affords 
full proof of the capability of Europeans for 
the culture of cocoa and coffee in tropical 
climates. 

Here it was cultivated in perfection and 
scarcely a native employed; sixteen Ger- 
mans, most of them married, are located 
there, each possessing a pretty cottage to re- 
side in, with a garden attached filled with 
fruits and flowers ; all wore the look of con- 
tent and comfort, and more than all of 
health—the air on the height suiting their 
constitutions ; for, notwithstanding its name. 
Belle Plaine is situated on a lofty eminence 
about ten miles from Soufriere. 

In the valiey leading to the above estate 
is another, called La Perle, which also affords 
proof of what the land in the islands might be 
made to produce : as you approach the dwell- 
§ng house, you pass under the shade of sixlarge 
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date trees, the seeds of which were brought 
there and planted by a gentleman, a few 
years since. They now look as flourishing 
as if their parent tree had come to maturity 
in St. Lucia, instead of Africa. 

On the Diamond estate in the same valley 
there was formerly a bathing establishment 
supplied by a warm spring issuing from the 
ground, which, when the grass and long 
weeds are cleared away, is still to be seen ; 
remains of the bath lie scattered around, and 
should the house belongiag to the estate be 
once more inhabited, perhaps will be restored 
to use. 

On returning from Belle Plaine we visited 
the Soufre about a mile from the town, and 
very easy of access ; no fire or flame was 
perceptible, but many pools of boiling water, 
of a thick, forbidding colour, were foaming 
with great noise ; from some of these pools, 
a dense smoke arose, and sulphur in differ- 
ent sized masses was scattered all around. 
The volcano is of some extent, on an emi- 
nence not very lofty, but visible from the 
higher grounds to a distance. 
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On the 13th of August I returned with 
my friends to Castries. 

I know not why this is such a cheerless 
place, for some of the buildings are good, 
and the Government House stands beauti- 
fully, overlooking the -carenage, and the 
town ; ascending to this edifice I saw a mag- 
nificent locust tree, the branches laden with 
fruit drooping over the road. 

Then Morne Fortuné is always a delightful 
ride, though steep, the view from it mag- 
nificent and in its vicinity is excellent pastu- 
rage for cows, therefore Castries is one of 
the few placesin the West Indies where you 
can ptocure fresh butter. 

One evening, just after my return from 
the Morne, where I had been dining, a shock 
of an earthquake was felt and caused great 
alarm ; the houses shook violently as if about 
to fall, and the inhabitants rushed into the 
streets in great dismay. 

The Commissariat establishment, its de- 
pendencies and stores bordering on the 
Carenage, enlivens that end of the town, 
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and adds to the picturesque scenery, viewed 
from a vessel when entering within Fort Ta- 
pion and the Vigie, and as it glides under 
the Government House above the Carenage, 
midway towards Morne Fortuné, 

From the Commissariat buildings to Fort 
Tapion the road conducts by the village Ba- 
nane and the Half Moon Battery, which is 
advantageously situated and in excellent 
order. On that line of coast are Mangrove 
trees similar to those of Trinidad with oysters 
adhering to the branches and stems. 

South of Tapion is an abandoned Fort called 
Ciceron, and in its vicinity, rich lands with- 
out any apparent owners: but inhabited by ~ 
a number of labouring people who have 
built cottages and cultivated some acres of 
ground for their own support, and are sup- 
posed to be runaway slaves from the French 
islands of Guadaloupe and Martinique and 
style themselves, or are styled, Passe par 
terre people. 

About eight miles from Castries is the 
village of Grosilet, on the sea shore, and op- 
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posite to Pigeon island, which, seen from 
this place, has the appearance of a lion re- 
cumbent ; the channel which separates it 
from St. Lucia is nearly a mile broad. 

This little island, about three quarters of 
a mile in length, contains buildings for a 
considerable hospital, supposed to have been 
intended for the reception of convalescents, 
from all the West Indian colonies; and 
occasionally sick soldiers have been sent 
there from Dominica and Castries. 

Its position seems well adapted for the 
recovery of health, open as it is to the sea 
breezes, and offering the advantages of 
bathing, with sufficient level ground for 
walking : two small mountains, and a hillock, 
on which a signal post is fixed, give to this 
islet, when regarded from a distance, the 
appearance above mentioned. 

The river, Grand cul de Sac, on the route 
from Castries to Soufriere, flows past the valley 
of the same name; it is only a narrow 
stream, and fordable in dry weather, but in 
the rainy season impassable ; as well as the 
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other rivers intersecting the Vallée des 
Roseaux, and de l’Ance Galtet : this last is 
generally selected as a resting place on the 
road to Soufriere, because a small village 
there affords refreshment and forage for 
horses. 

Few colonies have undergone such vicis- 
sisitudes as St. Lucia, since the first settle- 
ment of the island by Europeans. Devasta- 
ting hurricanes, and earthquakes, have caused 
such wretchedness and ruin that it is 
surprising how it has ever attained its 
present state. 

The slave population, liberated at the 
height of the French revolution, during the 
Reign of Terror, were subsequently again 
reduced to slavery, and remained in that 
state, till finally emancipated on the ist of 
August. Since that period it has been, com- 
paratively, but little disturbed. 

An earthquake on the 11th of January 
i839 created alarm and was at the moment 
very awful. The strong iron barracks at 
Morne Fortuné waved to and fro like reeds 
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before the blast and had every appearance, 
to those who saw them, of falling, but, in 
reality, the injury they sustained was very 
slight. 

The whole length of St. Lucia is forty- 
two miles, and its greatest breadth twenty- 
one ; itis divided into five districts including 
eighty-eight principal estates. 


The Castries district containing twelve estates. 

Gros Islet _—_ ditto. ditto. ten ditto. 

Vieux Fort ditto. ditto. twenty ditto. all 
sugar estates 


Micoud ditto. ditto. twelve ditto. 
Soufriere ditto. ditto. twentyeight ditto. 


The uninhabited parts of the island and 
the almost inaccessible woods, are supposed 
to be infested with serpents of a deadly des- 
cription ; and the death of the sailors, who 
climbed one of the Pitons, is attributed to 
their fatal influence. 

For me to enlarge much upon this subject 
would be superfluous, for St. Lucia and the 
Lucians have so recently been brought before 
the British public, and so eloquently des- 
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cribed, nothing remains for an humble indi- 
vidual like myself to tell. My visits have 
always been agreeable, and if I have found 
less novelty and less amusement there, it 
certainly was not the fault of the persons 
amongst whom I visited and dwelt. 


Se a, ee ee ee a ee ee 


GCUADALO UPE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Wuo, that reads the name of Guadaloupe, 
does not think with terror of the awful 
calamity it has lately suffered. In 1841, on 
the seventh of July,I arrived at Pointe a 
Pitre, which was then a remarkably handsome 
town ; and, regarded from the sea, of imposing 
appearance : the streets, regular and broad, 
containing fine houses and buildings. The 
residences of the merchants, the Societé de 
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Commerce then stood in all their beauty ; and 
a busy population thronged the public walks 
and theatres; gaiety of every sort went on, 
(for Guadaloupe, like Martinique, is essentially 
French), without an idea of the Etna on which 
they moved. 

On the 8th of February, 1843, what was the 
fate of this gay population ? totally destroyed 
by an earthquake, and those buildings which 
might have beenspared by the shock, consumed 
by fire, occasioned, probably, by the combusti- 
ble materials falling on the kitchen fires, and 
lighted forges, in operation, when the awful 
catastrophe occurred between ten and eleven 
in the morning; though in some accounts, pub- 
lished soon afterwards, it was related, that 
the earth was seen to open, and flames 
issue from many places under ground ; the 
number of lives lost must have been very 
considerable, and the loss of property im- 
mense: the following are some of the 
particulars of that most deplorable event:— 

“The earthquake commenced at half past 
ten o'clock, in the morning, and lasted 70 
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seconds ; at Basseterre several buildings fell 
down, and a number of houses were so injur- 
ed as to be no longer habitable ; fortunately 
no life, there, was lost. At the Saintes all 
houses built of mason work were overturned : 
the quarters to leeward suffered much ; some 
persons there were killed and wounded. Pointe 
a Pitre was entirely destroyed ; what was 
spared by the earthquake, perished by fire, 
which burst out a few minutes after the 
houses fell. All the quarters of the colony 
suffered. 

The town of Moule was destroyed, and 
thirty persons killed there. The small 
towns, St. Francis, St. Anne, Port Louis, 
Bertrand, and St. Rose, were overturned, and 
persons in all of them were killed and wound- 
ed. Petit Boirg was destroyed, Joinville 
suffered much, and nearly all the mills of 
the colonies were destroyed. The best built, 
and consequently the richest quarter of 
Pointe 4 Pitre suffered most, and the élite 
of the inhabitants are supposed to have 
perished. 
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It is said that at the moment of the earth- 
quake, upwards of two hundred people were 
assembled at the Café Americain, to witness 
the drawing of a lottery, and none escaped. 
The wooden buildings withstood the shock of 
earthquake, but immediately after, fires broke 
out in two or three hundred places together 
and totally consumed the houses, with the 
exception of about ten that remained, but 
even those not all inhabitable. Accounts 
vary as to the number who perished at Pointe 
a Pitre, some state it at two others at three 
thousand, and others at one third of the po- 
pulation of the city, which was before the 
catastrophe 16,000 inhabitants.” 

By the foregoing account it will be seen 
that the town of Moule, and the smaller 
ones of St. Francis, St. Anne, and Port 
Louis, were also destroyed ; why therefore 
describe their former beauty. Verily my 
note book, in which I had minuted down all 
their various localities, makes me melancholy 
to peruse: but I will not dwell on such 
misery ; Pointe a Pitre is to be passed over 
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and I will hasten in a boat up the river Salée 
to the village of Lamentin; a very easy 
manner of transit, for the boats are much 
more comfortable than those of Martinique, 
and the gliding up the smooth river past the 
islet St. Christophe interesting and agree- 
able enough. 

The village of Lamentin I found bore a 
very melancholy, dirty aspect ; and the road 
through it, after the rain, dreadfully muddy ; 
but there is a pretty estate about a mile 
distant, and, as you advance into the interior, 
others of much more importance meet the 
sight. 

La grande riviere a Goyaves, about nine 
miles from Lamentin, offers an impediment 
to the traveller not easily conquered. It is 
wide, and deep, and after heavy rain impas- 
sable ; whilst the rush of the water is so 
impetuous that no boat can venture on its an- 
gry waves. This morning the water rose to the 
girths of my horse, and the large round 
stones at the bottom made it a dangerous 
and difficult passage. 
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After crossing the river, an hour’s ride 
brought me to La Ravine Chaude where a 
spring of natural warm water in a hollow 
supplies two baths of large dimensions ; one 
for ladies, the other for gentlemen, both of 
sufficient size to plunge in; the water is 
limpid and pleasant to taste, and I can im- 
agine nothing more delightful to bathe in ; 
its warmth being only tepid ; at least such I 
found it, though the recent rains might have 
had an effect, as the usual heat ascribed to 
the water is 28 of Raumur. Numberless are 
the virtues attributed to this spring, but 
nothing whatever of medicinal quality is 
perceptible. 

On a gentle eminence are some pretty 
cottages, generally inhabited by invalids. 
The Pitons at Fort Royal are more pictu- 
resque, but certainly not so well adapted for 
invalids as this pretty little locality ; though 
the difficulty of procuring provisions is as 
great. Excepting fruit and vegetables, which 
grow here in profusion, every thing must be 
brought from Lamentin, no easy task if the 
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Grande riviere a Goyaves is overflowing its 
banks or impassable. There are no estates 
in the neighbourhood, which, considering the 
fertility of the soil and beauty of the scenery, 
is rather strange. 

At Lamentin provisions and fruit are very 
cheap, pineapples can be bought for a sous 
each. At Pointe a Pitre the price is double. 

On the tenth of July, taking leave of 
Monsieur Lemoyne, at whose residence, within 
a mile of Lamentin, I had passed the two 
previous nights, I proceeded by boat to 
Pointe a Pitre to breakfast, and then visited 
Houebourg. 

The following morning, I joined a gentle- 
man named Savarin, and crossed in a boat to 
Petit Bourg, where we hired saddle horses 
and proceeded to the estate Grande Riviere, 
near Capesterre ; then rode through many 
considerable estates to Dolé, where we were 
kindly received by Mrs. 8. and family, and 
breakfast placed before us, which, after our 
long morning ride, proved very acceptable. 

Two or three days is not too long to re- 
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main at Dolé to enjoy its scenery, its warm 
springs, baths, &c. The air is salubrious, 
and invalids crowd thither to enjoy its 
purity ; and who can fail to feel the better 
in one of those quiet cottages, with 
its gay little garden, surrounded by fertile 
estates and shady trees, with the sea in the 
distance beyond. 

The ten miles between Dolé and Basseterre 
must always appear very short to any one 
passing over it for the first time ; it is like 
riding through a garden terminated by the 
Riviere des Gallions, spanned by a handsome 
bridge, that forms the entrance to Basseterre. 

This town is not altogether so prepossess- 
ing in appearance as Pointe 4 Pitre was 
then ; though it contains fine edifices, being 
the seat of government, and head quarters 
of the military force throughout the colonies. 

The Governor’s residence, the barracks, 
the hospital, the arsenal, the principal 
church, the hotel, and Societé de Commerce, 
are very handsome; the last is elegantly 
furnished, and resorted to by gentlemen, who 
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meet there in the evenings to amuse them- 
selves with cards, billiards, books, &c. 

This edifice stands in the Grande Place, 
which is shaded by trees, with benches under 
them. Atnight presenting a very animated 
scene, being brilliantly illuminated, and filled 
by the élite of the town. 

As Basseterre did not suffer in so great a 
degree as Pointe a Pitre, it may be supposed 
its present appearance is not so greatly 
changed. 

One of the greatest natural curiosties of 
Guadaloupe is, unquestionably, La Fontaine 
bowllante, marked in the Maps as La Bouil- 
lante ; situated between Anse a la Barque 
and Pointe 4 Lezard. It is in fact a boiling 
spring in the sea, though close to the shore ; 
and may be regarded as a submarine volca- 
no : after visiting it we walked to bathe in a 
natural spring above the village. 

A pleasing excursion from Basseterre is to 
Matouba, passing by Pont Rosieres. Thegovern- 
menthouse thereis worth inspecting ; theapart. 
ments, furniture, gardens, and dependences, 
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are all comme il faut. The barracks repay 
a walk ; and a coffee estate, I went through 
to La Rouge Riviére, pleased me much; 
where, if in July, the visiter will see rasp- 
berries, strawberries, asparagus, artichokes, 
green peas, tropical fruits, and vegetables, 
with a splendid collection culled from Flora’s 
kingdom. 

To regain Basseterre we had to descend 
Morne Savon, and I must own no name 
could be so proper, for I seldom rode over a 
more slippery road. 

Having visited the Soufrieres of St. Vincent, 
and St. Lucia, I determined to ascend that 
of Guadaloupe ; and, accordingly, left Basse- 
terre on the sixteenth of July; but in con- 
sequence of the heavy rain, I only got as 
far on my journey as Les Bains jaunes, 
where I gladly took sheter in a cottage for 
the night ; bespattered with mud, hungry, and 
fatigued, having had to walk a great part of 
the way. The next morning the rain was 
falling in torrents when I awoke ; but about 
seven, ceasing awhile, I started for the 
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Soufriere. The sides are awfully steep, and 
that renders the ascending a task of toil and 
danger. 

On attaining the summit, a large chasm to 
the right, called La Grande Fente, is first 
perceptible—this aperture divides a con- 
siderable range of mouatains, and volumes 
of dense smoke continually issue from it, 
accompanied, at times, my guides asserted, 
with sparks and flakes of fire. The breadth 
and depth of this cleft cannot be ascer- 
tained, because the abrupt, precipitous slope 
of the ground will not admit of a sufficiently 
near approach, neither is there any height 
from which to look down on it. 

Proceeding further on the Morne, a num- 
ber of small volcanos are seen to blaze on 
the surface like brilliant stars ; some look- 
ing not larger than a Spanish dollar, and 
round ; whilst others appeared the size of 
a quarto volume, and square. With the 
flame issued a sound similar to that of a 
farrier's forge in operation. The better to 
ascertain the degree of heat, I extended my 
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hand over the largest furnace when that part 
of my wrist exposed, above the glove, was 
instantly burnt by the sparks—quickly as I 
withdrew it the marks remained for some 
days. 

There is a large platform of a soft kind of 
flat stone on one part of the Morne covered 
with names and inscriptions; but to copy 
any was an utter impossibility, for notwith- 
standing my thick gloves my hands were icy 
cold ; the air being as keen as on a severe 
frosty day in England. 

I saw many pools of cold water with 
fragments of brimstone around. The great 
earthquake much affected the Morne: one 
ot the peaks was severed in two ; parts of 
one of which, in falling, drew away much 
land. Father Labat says, in 1696, he saw 
“ three pools of very hot water, one full of 
deep brown water smelt of iron, or rather 
water in which locksmiths and farriers cool 
their iron ; that the water of the second was 
whitish and tasted of alum ; and that the 
other contained blue water and tasted of 
vitriol.” 
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I enquired particularly for such pools, but 
was assured by the guides that no warm 
water was to be found on the Morne, or 
nearer than Les Bains Jaunes; one, 
au intelligent man, added that there were 
many changes ; what was fire one day, per- 
haps, the next, by a sudden shock, became 
water; that the pools of cold water now 
before us had been small volcanos or fur- 
naces ; that about three years preceding, in 
1838, a tremendous explosion caused great 
dismay ; immense fraguents of rocks were 
ejected to a considerable distance, even into 
the sea beyond Basseterre, though fortu- 
nately in a direction clear of the town. 
This explosion had greatly changed the ap- 
pearance of the Morne, but the guide had 
never known of any warm water on its sum- 
mit. This Soufriere is 5500 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Whilst I stood contemplatinz these vol- 
canos an almost overwhelming shower of rain 
fell, accompanied by such stormy gusts of 
wind that we could scarcely withstand its 
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violence ; in an instant we were drenched 
with rain and benumbed, or rather frozen 
by the cold, keen air; shelter there was 
none, and we had no alternative but to de- 
scend the slippery and rocky sides of the 


mountain as we best could; in doing this 


I fell repeatedly, though the guides con- 
ducted me by a path somewhat less difficult 
than that chosen for ascending. 

They pointed out to me a cave a little 
below the summit, where they said it would 
not be safe to continue long, as it was sub- 
ject to frequent changes, and had, in fact, 
been formed by an explosion. The sulphur 
on the Morne is of superior quality, but, 
from its position, cannot be collected with- 
out great expense and difficulty ; therefore 
little advantage is derived from what might 
otherwise be a source of wealth. Looking 
up from Basseterre, Morne Soufriere does 
not appepr far off, but it occupies six hours 
to make the excursion. I had slept at Les 
Bains Jaunes and therefore was about two 
hours and a half in attaining the summit. 
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At noon I again reached Les Bains, strip- 
ped off my wet clothes and plunged into the 
nearest bath; after which I took refresh- 
ment and examined the warm springs around 
me; at the bottom of some were large 
masses of a yellow hue resembling brimstone, 
which circumstance gives rise to the name. 
At the sources of the springs the water is 
clear, and glides over shelving rocks, The 
baths differ in temperature from 28 to 50 
degrees of Raumur. 

After viewing all these I bade farewell to 
my kind host and retraversed the wood on 
foot, which was almost as bad as the wood 
in Trinidad leading to Marouga, but I went 
safely through, and at Messrs. Cunvier and 
Michaud’s* remounted my horse and rode to 
Basseterre. 

Nearly three years have elapsed since Gua- 
daloupe was so stricken, so overwhelmed 
with misery ; and, no doubt, the effects are 
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* At the house of Messrs Cunvier and Michaud 
every polite attention is shewn, horses taken care 
of, guides provided, &e. 
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diminishing, the evidences gradually fading ; 
but many years must pass ere it is forgotten. 
Pointe a Pitre may rise from its former ruins 
and appear as gay and animated as formerly, 
with a bustling population; but many a 
sudden recollection of that terrible blow, 
will check the gay laugh or sprightly repar- 
tee rising to the lips of that class, who have 
obtained for their island the title of the 
Circassia of the West Indies.* 


* So called from the beauty of its females. 


DUTCH GUIANA 


CHAPTER I. 


Guiana, which forms that part of South 
America, in the north east between the 
rivers Orinoco and Amazon, having the At- 
lantic to the north and east, part of Brazil 
on the south, and Colombia on the west, is 
divided between the powers of Britain, Spain, 
Portugal, France, and Holland. 

Though the term Guiana is now generally 
understood to be applied to the English, 
French and Dutch possessions, the latter 
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talled Surinam from the name of its capital 


Though now under the dominion of Hol- 
land, the town of Paramaribo was built in 
1650 by Francis lord Willoughby of Parham, 
who at his own expense sent a vessel with 
emigrants, to colonize Surinam ; that a short 
time after, he despatched thither three more 
vessels with colonists, and two years subse- 
quently went himself, and having established 
good, salutary, regulations for government 
and defence, he returned to England; but 
continued to supply the settlement with 
men, arms, and ammunition, till on the 2nd 
of June, 1662, Paramaribo was granted by a 
charter of Charles the second to Francis lord 
Willoughby of Parham, to be divided at his 
own request with Lawrence Hyde second son of 
Edward earl of Clarendon : the account further 
states that in 1665, Surinam wrs successfully 
cultivated, mostly by planting tobacco, After 
many vicissitudes the colony was ceded to 
the Dutch in 1669. 

Previously to the settlement by Lord Par- 
ham’s colonists, there was only a small -village 
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in the little fort of Thorarica. According 
to most authorities the town derived its name 
from his lordship, though Hartsinck asserts 
that the Indians called the country Paramor- 
bo (flowery park) which may certainly very 
easily have been corrupted into its present 
designation. 

Paramaribo, the only town of the colony, 
stands on the wide river Surinam, within 
four hours, journey of Bramspoint at the 
mouth of the river ; on the left bank and 
on an ascent in the district of Para, It is 
situated on a bend of the river like Amster- 
dam ; forming a crescent, although, on the 
land side it assumes the shape of a paralle- 
logram ; its breadth being but half its 
length. 

Captain Steadman who resided there from 
1772 to 1777, describes it as being in the 
form of an oblong square, about a mile and 
half in length and its breadth half that dis- 
tance. He says that all the streets were 
lined with orange, shaddock, tamarind, and 
lemon trees; and mentions, what he calls 
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Marawina diamonds; or a sort of brilliant 
stone, resembling diamonds, found in the 
Marawina river, and converted into orna- 
ments. He gave it likewise, as his opinion, 
that the Province contained both gold and 
silver mines, and asserted that, at Magden- 
berg, iron was common. Of these diamonds, 
mines, or iron, I could hear nothing, nor does 
it appear that tobacco is now cultivated in 
Dutch Guiana. 

On the arrival of Governor Van Sommels 
Dyck in 1683, Paramaribo did not contain 
more than twenty-seven, or twenty-eight 
houses, which were mostly inns. The first en- 
largement extended from the Joden Breestraat 
and the hospital as far as the Steenbakker- 
sgracht to the Dramsbrandersgracht : at a 
later period were erected outbuildings and 
more houses, the greater part of which were 
consumed by fire in 1821, or have since 
fallen into decay. That dreadful conflagra- 
tion left many clear spaces in Paramaribo, 
now filled by rubbish and brambles, and 
these evidences of disaster make a gloomy 
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impression on the mind of a person first 
visiting the city. 

Cattle, horses, asses, sheep, and goats are 
seen grazing at the corners of streets in these 
open spaces, while the goats are sporting on 
the walls, and running between cellars full of 
water. E.N.E. of the town stands Fort Ze- 
landia, near the salient angle of the river, 
and N.E the suburb of Zelandia generally 
called Combé. The most remarkable build- 
ings are the Government House, the Hospital, 
the Barracks in the Fort of Zelandia, the 
Churches and the Town Hall. 

The streets of Paramaribo are level, broad, 
and well arranged with avenues of trees in 
many of them, and adorned with some well 
constructed buildings; the Government House 
is especially more entitled to the name of 
palace, with a fine esplanade in front for 
the troops to parade on. 

Opposite the Government House, on the 
river, is a stone staircase leading up to a 
landing place, cut in the rock ; on the west 
side of the parade terrace is a stone building 
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called the Black Court, this edifice, covered 
over with an Italian roof, was built in 1774, it 
was at a later period entirely renewed, some 
parts having been spared during the confla- 
gration. 

The present Town House is near the 
Hospital, the original building which had 
been enlarged by Van Caril de Cheusses, fell 
a prey to the flames in 1821, the present, 
formerly a private house belonging to Mr. 
P. Heijdoorn, was, after his decease, purchased 
by the local Government. East of the Town 
House, in the Heeren Straat, is a large empty 
space where stood, before the conflagration, 
the Reformed Church, which had been built 
ten years earlier; this church had eight hand- 
some pillars, upon which the roof rested, it 
also possessed an excellent organ. 

On the first of October, 1840, I was off 
Bramspoint, on board the ‘‘Lady of the Night” 
full of antcipation of the pleasure to be 
derived from a visit to Dutch Guiana ; and 
very impatient to reach Fort Amsterdam to 
shew my passport, and proceed to the capital. 

Fort Amsterdam is about seven miles up 
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the river, and, when we anchored, presented 
a scene of lively bustle. Officers in full 
dress thronged the landing place, and artillery 
men were loading guns, in order to fire a 
salute on the appearance of a steam vessel, 
hourly expected to arrive, with the Governor 
General on board. 

Our passports delivered, and permission 
given us to proceed, we resailed; and, soonafter, 
the steamboat, gaily decorated with flags, 
and music playing on its deck, appeared in 
view, and darted past our small craft ; but 
sufficienly close to allow usa full view of 
his Excellency and staff, seated under a 
beautiful tented canopy. 

The evening was serene, the river calm ; 
and the effect of the superb vessel gliding 
over the smooth water, colours flying, music 
playing, while the echo of the salute from 
the Fort, resounded on all sides, formed a 
very animated, spirit stirring scene. 

I like thus to enter a fresh country; it 
seems an augury of pleasure to come. 

As you approach Paramaribo, the scenery 
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on either side of the river improves ; estates 
with their cane fields stretching to the very 
brink, tall palm trees, and verdure clad hills, 
attract the attention ; pastureson which cattle 
are grazing, with the different habitations, 
assist to make the sail seem short. 

We anchored about eight o’clock, too late 
to take our luggage on shore, so J slept on 
board ; but the next morning, early, has- 
tened to the only hotel in the city to secure 
quarters ; and, in good truth, for cheerfulness 
of situation, that one hotel has noequal. A 
commodious gallery, or verandah, extends in 
front, hanging almost over the river, which 
is here rather more than a mile across ; and 
on this gallery one might wile away a day 
without a feeling of ennui. 

The Governor General having left on a tour 
of inspection, I delivered my letters of intro- 
duction, from the Governor of Demerara, to 
M. de Veer, Gouvernement Secretaris, who 
gave me a very kind reception ; and after 
expressing his regret at the absence of the 
Governor, and introducing me to his collea- 
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gues in office, M. Leers, Administrateur van 
Financien, and M. Fiers Smeding, Procureur 
General, assured me he would do all he could 
to render my stay amongst them agreeable ; 
to confirm which, he engaged to introduce 
me to the Governor’s family the next morning. 

Mr. Samo, her Britannic Majesty’s Com- 
missioner, accompanied us on this visit of 
ceremony, and shewed me the gardens, which 
are beautiful, as all those places are in the 
colonies ; containing a number of pretty al- 
coves, and flowers in profusion. The urbanity 
of the ladies was very great, and, as they all 
conversed in French, the visit was a pleasant 
one. 

This ceremony over, M. Samo accompanied 
me to his residence, where, in company with 
an English gentleman, Mr. Gordon, I took my 
second breakfast : in Surinam it is the fashion 
to breakfast twice. Mynew acquaintance then 
carried me home to dinner, and introduced 
me to Mrs. Gordon. 

Monday, October fourth, I accompanied 
Mr. Gordon to the Moravian Church, a spaci- 
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ous, well-built edifice, filled by a numerous 
congregation, chiefly coloured and black 
people ; among whom were many slaves, but 
all neatly dressed. The service was per- 
formed in the Dutch language, and, as far as 
my imperfect knowledge allowed me to judge, 
was admirably suited to the auditors. 

The whole service occupied about an hour, 
and on leaving the Church Mr, G. assisted 
me with his knowledge of the city to pay a 
few return visits, and then again made me 
breakfast with him. 

This day I was introduced to the etiquette 
of the Surinam dinner parties. It was at 
the residence of M. de Veer, who sent his 
carriage for me. On my arrival I found a 
large party assembled, but Madame de Veer 
was the only lady present. I had the honor 
of sitting next her at table, but she could 
only speak Dutch, of which I knew but 
little, so our conversation was chiefly in 
short sentences or monosyllables, 

The dinner consisted of two courses, the 
first comprised of a variety of dishes served 
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up io French, Dutch, English, and West In- 
dian fashion. After we had regaled ou these 
to our hearts’ content, I was surprised to 
see every one rise from table. The lady 
disappeared, and the gentlemen dispersed in 
different directions ; some strolled into the 
gardens and enjoyed a cigar; others retired 
to the saloon to converse ; whilst one or two 
lounged in the verandah. 

Sometime having passed thus, a servant 
announced “ qu'on est servie” the hostess 
reeentered, took the arm of the gentleman 
who had previously taken her to the table, 
and resumed her place, each following her 
example. 

The second course was placed before us, 
the dessert being blended, decorated with 
the choicest flowers and fruits ; the cham- 
paigne sparkled, and the conversation became 
more animated. Madame did not again 
leaves us till she led the way to the saloon 
for coffee or tea. 

Such was the etiquette observed at all the 
hospitable entertainments given to me, the 
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the only difference being that the ladies did 
not always retire, but remained chatting or 
walking, with the gentlemen. 

I admired the custom, and only regretted 
that the fair ones of Surinam would not 
learn other languages, or that I was better 
skilled in Dutch phraseology. 

The estates of Dutch Guiana amount to 
one thousand and fifty one, of which many 
produce, besides sugar, cocoa, coffee, indigo, 
cotton, &c., most valuable wood. 

As to tropical fruits, they are no less 
abundant than good : the avenues of many 
of the streets in Paramaribo are formed of 
fruit trees. The Cayeune Banana growing 
there is small and so delicate that many 
persons having once tasted it never touch 
any other. 

To see these estates in the easiest and 
best manner possible, is to take a tent boat* 
and glide down the river. Do not imagine, 
kind reader, that in one of these boats you 


* A model of this kind of boat may be seen in the 
United Service Museum. 
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are luxuriously seated upon Turkish cushions 
under a splendid canopy ; no, you can re- 
cline upon sofas and enjoy every comfort, 
but it isin a small wooden apartment erected 
at the stern. 

Some of these boats have six or eight 
rowers, besides a head man, who stands 
at the stern and directs, by speech or 
a pole in his hand, the course of the boat, 
which has no rudder Distances are com- 
puted by tides; it being always with the 
tide voyagers proceed up the rivers in Dutch 
Guiana ; thus, enquiring the distance from 
place to place, the usual answer is, one, two, 
or more tides, as the case may be. 

On the tide becoming unfavourable, the 
boatmen make for the shore, fasten the boat 
and wait for achange. Itis generally so re- 
gulated as to arrive at some estate by the 
change of tide, there to laud and repose, or 
take refreshment, awaiting another change 
favourable for proceeding. The houses at- 
tached to the different estates are generally 
situated near the river’s banks, and each has 
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a good landing place, with a quay, steps and 
boat house into which the water flows and 
wafts the boat with facility ; a level walk, 
shaded by an avenue of tall trees, leads to 
the residence, where travellers are sure to be 
hospitably received. 

In this manner do the élite of Dutch 
Guiana generally travel, and if it so happens 
that they cannot arrive at a landing place 
in time, or that the intention is not to stop ; 
provisions are taken on board and enjoyed 
greatly. 

I never took a more pleasant excursion, 
and only regretted time would not allow me 
to reach Bergendaal, or Blueberg, on the 
west side of the river, and about a hundred 
miles from Surinam. 

During the fifteen days I passed in 
Paramaribo the weather was uncommonly 
beautiful, but very hot ; particularly in the 
town, which is certainly handsome, but 
did not please me so well as Georgetown, 
Demerara. The Theatre is really a nice 
building, and very superior to those places 
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of amusement in most of the county towns 
of England. It stands in an enclosed space, 
planted with trees in the background, and 
separated from the street, in front, by hand- 
some palisades, It was not open during my 
visit. 

Yet not to be particularly pleased with 
Paramaribo, seems very ungrateful, in me, 
on whom so much attention and hospitality 
was showered. Every where I was invited 
to dine, and each person seemed anxious to 
shew me kindness and promote my wish of 
seeing every place. On one of my excur- 
sions, with Messrs. Gordon, Samo, and 
Binks, up the Komewina river, where we 
first visited an indigo plantation belonding 
to Mr. Wildboer, the sugar estate of Mr. 
Hoase, and sleeping at Vertrouwen, the 
abode of Mr. Ritter ; I went to an estate no 
one names without a smile, Nyd en Spyt, 
Envy and Vexation. Who could ever have 
bestowed such an appellation upon such a 
valuable coffee plantation. This excursion 
also took me to Alkamaar Vischenzorg, &c. 
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On the eleventh the Governor returned 
from his tour of inspection, and on the follow- 
ing morning I hastened to pay my respects. 

Notwithstanding his high station, the 
most noble and highly born Julius Coustan- 
tine Ryk, Knight of the order of the 
Netherland Lion, of the order of Danabrog, 
of Denmark, of the Legion of Honor of 
France, of the second class of the order of 
St. Anna, of Russia; of the third class of 
the order of St. Stanislaus, and of the order 
of the White Falcon, of Saxe Weimar 
Eisenach ; Rear Admiral in the service of 
ins Majesty the king of the Netherlands, 
Governor General of the Netherland West India 
Possessions, Commander-in-chief of the land 
and sea forces in the same, &c., &c., &e. 
(so runs the Surinam Almanac), received me 
in the kindest and most affable manner, 


expressing his regret at having been absent, . 


so that I had been obliged to go to the hotel, 
but hoping I would instantly transfer myself 
to his house. 

Such an invitation as this I should have 
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been delighted to accept, but my stay was 
now nearly at an end, so, with thanks, I 
declined, but accepted an invite to join 
his dinner table the following day. 

The next morning was devoted, first to 
ascending a tower over some new public 
buildings, to enjoy a view of the city, and 
up and down the river, then we went to Fort 
Zelandia, to inspect the barracks, which are 
airy and comfortable. ‘The cooking depart- 
ment and bake office superior to any 
Iever saw. Fort Zelandia I should suppose 
retains the name given, it is said, to the 
whole province by sailors from New Zealand. 

It was a large party I met at the Governor's 
anda gay one. His Excellency is possessed 
of all those qualities necessary for his office ; 
with elegant manners and great affability, he 
unites considerable powers of conversation and 
knowledge of languages. Here I met officers 
of the Dutch army and navy, with the son- 
in-law of the Governor, who at that period 
was captain of the ship of war bearing the 
Admiral’s flag, then at anchor at Fort 
Zelandia. 
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I also this day met with one of those 
trifles, which often give such a pleasing zest 
to enjoyment. I was introduced to a Mr 
Bent, who formerly resided in Demerara ; 
upon my name being pronounced he met me 
with a smile, said he had received letters 
from a mutual friend respecting me, and re- 
gretted his absence had prevented a meeting 
sooner. Having mutual friends, all the for- 
mality of strangers was banished from our 
intercourse, we met as 


“ Brothers meet in foreign lands,” 


and parted, engaged to pass the next day in 
each other’s society. 

The same etiqeutte was observed at this 
dinner as at all the parties I had joined, 
but the ladies did not leave us; Madam 
Ryk is a native of Brussells and speaks 
French with great purity, therefore the con- 
versation was very animated, His Excel- 
lency addressed me several times, and dwelt 
particularly on the subject of Slave Eman- 
cipation, commending the noble example of 
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Great Britain, and assuring me that it was 
the anxious wish of the Dutch Government 
to follow it*, but that the means were 
wanting ; the finances of the country would 
not admit of compensation, to the proprie- 
tors, for the immense pecuniary losses they 
would sustain by the freedom of their slaves, 
but that measures were taken to render the 
state of slavery as mild as possible; that if 
in any remote, isolated part of the extensive 
colony under his administration acts of op- 
pression, unknown to the authorities, were 
committed, he could affirm nothing like se- 
verity was practised in any place where he 
had access, or means of exercising control. 

I passed a long and pleasant day with 
Mr. Bent, our téte-4-téte enlivened by the 
addition of Mr. Samo. 


* The government of Holland, according to pub- 
lic intelligence, appointed a commission, in 1842, 
to consider on the best means of extinguishing 
slavery in the Colonies of that country. 
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Exported produce and wood merchandise, 
or timber, from Surinam to the Netherlands, 


during the year 1839. 


Ships or vessels, - ; F 82 
Ibs of sugar 2 : 32,591,389 
Ibs of coffee . : , 2,362,579 
Ibs of cotton : : 1,575,250 
Ibs of indigo : : 1752 
Chests of arrow root. . : 44 
Ibs of rice : ; ; 530 
Barrels of rum : : 242 
Pieces, or logs of wood. : 415 
Bundles, Cwassie wood : 750 
Ibs of cocoa : : . 54,765 


Exported from Surinam to North America, 
during the year 1839. 


37 ships or vessels 705,447 gallons of molasses 


Produce exported from Dutch Guiana, 
during the year 1840. 


Ibs of sugar ; .  3,4313,897 
Ibs of coffee . : 3,479,302 
Ibs of cotton : : 2003,246 
Ibs of cocoa . : 182,984 
Ibs of indigo : = 1526 
Gallons of mollasses . 937,120 
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Gallons of rum 
Wood, feet 
Ibs of rice 


lbs of arrow root and starch 
Barrels of Guinea corn 


lbs of Cwassia wood 


Pieces of inland wood 


65,350 
50,000 
21,307 
2,600 
615 
3,800 
1293 


Produce exported from Dutch Guiana, 


during the year 1841. 


Ibs of sugar 

Ibs of coffee 

Ibs of cotton 

Ibs of cocoa 

Ibs of indigo 
Gallons of molasses 
Gallons of rum 
Square feet of wood 
Ibs of rice 

Ibs of arrow root 


Barrels of Guinea corn 


Ibs of Cwassie wood 


31,386,646 
1,958,840 
1,467,070 

86,445 
658 
1,020,258 
82,374 
55,000 
16,990 
3566 
424 
3965 


Population of Colony at the end of 


year 1840. 


Free persons, males 
Females 


4,437 
5,039 


the 
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Of slaves, males : 23,208 
Females : : 23,700 
Of friendly bush Negroes : 6,300 


Total 62,684 


Slaves employed on plantations, males 16,543. 
Females ‘ ; : 16079 
Slaves employed in town, males : 6665 
Females : : 3 7621 
Total. 46908 


On the 15th of October I left Paramaribo, 
a city fast improving, and the internal regu- 
lations of which render it delightful to dwell 
in. Perfect order pervades the streets at 
all times. Peace and good will to all men 
appearing to be the principle guiding rich 
and poor. 


BRITISH GUIAN 


CHAPTER IL 


Our portion of Guiana, which extends from 
the Essequibo to the Corentyn, comprises 
three districts, named after the river by 
which each is watered, Demerara, Essequibo, 
and Berbice, collectively containing a popu- 
lation of 84,915. 

On the 12th of December, 1839, at day- 
break, the coast of Demerara was in sight ; 
the brigantine approached it rapidly, arrived 
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‘in the river about 10 o’clock, anchored, and, 
the troops landed that afternoon. Accompa- 
nied by the senior military officer, I waited 
on his Excellency the Governor, to whom a 
grand festival was given, that evening at the 
public buildings, by a considerable number 
of gentlemen of this colony. 

Georgetown, December 13th. It was with 
indescribable interest that I again viewed 
this capital of British Guiana, a period of 
fifteen years having elapsed since my depar- 
ture from its shores. This town, or city, for- 
merly called Stabrock, appeared, in many 
respects, much improved ; new edifiees had 
arisen, of which the most conspicuous, as 
well as the most ornamental, are the Public 
Buildings, where the Legislature, under the 
denomination of the Court of Policy, the 
combined court, financial representatives, 
and all the courts of law assemble; and 
where all the public offices are held. It is 
a noble structure, and formed of more solid 
materials than the other buildings of the 
town, which are for the most part of wood 
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Fine, spacious barracks for the troops, at Eve 
Leary, have replaced the poor, confined ones 
formerly in use, when soldiers were crowded 
to an unmerciful degree, in hammocks, 
throughout the West India Colonies. The 
General Hospital too, facing the barracks, is 
a magnificent building, compared with that 
formerly appropriated for the reception of 
invalid soldiers. 

A new Protestant church, in progress, is 
to replace the principal one, named Saint 
George’s Church, now falling into decay. A 
very beautiful Protestant church has been 
recently erected by private subscription in 
another part of the town, called Christ 
Church. There is also a respectable looking 
Catholic church, in which improvements and 
additions are almost daily perceptible. Near 
to the Public Buildings is a pretty looking 
Presbyterian church. 

Georgetown covers a vast extent of ground 
in consequence of the houses, with the ex- 
ception of a few commercial streets, being 
widely separated from each other; many of 
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them indeed have the appearance of country 
houses, with their gardens, trees, flowers and 
shrubberies around them, forming as it were 
a rural city, in traversing which, gardens and 
orchards, luxuriant with the mountain cab- 
bage, cocoa-nut, orange, shaddock, mango, 
bread fruit, sappodille, Otaheita gooseberry, 
Tamarind, and various other trees, with 
shrubs, and flowers innumerable, amongst 
which the Rose, Oleanda, Queen of Flowers, 
Hibiscus, Barbados Pride, Jasmin, Lilac, 
and others abound. 

There are many well built, elegant look- 
ing houses in this city, but at the same time 
somewhat dilapidated ones disfiguring the 
appearance of the best streets. 

Strange to say, in the capital of so im- 
portant a colony, there is no residence ap- 
propriated for the Governor. Formerly when 
the government of British Guiana was vested 
in a military officer, Camp House, properly 
then the quarter for the officer commanding 
H.M. troops, was, for that reason, the Gover- 
nor’s residence, and a very appropriate one, 
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but recently it has been converted into an 
ordnance store, and the officer commanding 
H.M. troops is simply lodged in Barracks, 
with his officers. ; 

Georgetown still retains, what is found in 
but few of the colonies at this time—a 
‘ theatres”—there is also a colonial hospital 
for invalid sailors. The streets are good, and 
many of them broad enough for two, three, 
or more carriages abreast, in fact they are 
more like roads than streets, the commercial 
streets excepted. Carriages, landaus, and 
gigs, are frequently met in the town and 
suburbs, where the roads are kept dry, and 
in good order by drains that conduct to 
canals, over which are numerous bridges, as 
in Holland, which this country resembles in 
respect to low, level lands. 

The Race Course is very handsome, it is 
called the D’Urban, having been made dur- 
nig the government of General Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban. Near the course is a fine coffee 
estate, called the lodge ; plantain trees are 
there planted between the coffee shrubs. 
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A pretty ride for early morning is, to pass 
by the left of the public buildings, through 
Charles Town, skirting the estates Penitence 
and Runweld ; leaving which you ride along 
an avenue of mountain cabbage trees; the 
proprietor’s house and buildings at Houston 
looking to great advantage. Rome is another 
pleasing spot, opposite which is an eaclosed 
space where you can inhale the fragrance of 
the sweet jasmin, whilst the morning sua 
makes the dew drops on its dark leaves glisten 
like diamonds; here also is the Wakemaan 
Lilac with its splendid blossoms, besides 
many others. 

This pretty spot is called the ring and 
has a carriage drive round it, whilst close 
by is another enclosed space, of triangular 
form, where three immense Mountain Cab- 
bage trees spread their feathery branches 
over the gay flowers beneath. 

On the twenty-first of December I started 
on an expedition into Berbice. Mr. Allt, a 
kind friend, drove me as far as his residence 
called Belfield, that night, and early next 
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day we arrived at Mahaica, passing through 
a succession of sugar estates. Mahaica is 
about twenty-five miles from Eve Leary bar- 
racks, and there, in December, under the 
shade of a wide spreading tree we made a 
breakfast al fresco. 

I have been too long accustomed to this 
primitive mode of travelling for it to possess, 
what is generally the greatest charm, that 
of novelty, but when on a tour of pleasure, 
what can be so delightful as to stop where 
fancy wills, take the refreshment from the ~ 
vehicle, spread it on the green grass, and 
then, with appetites stimulated by a ride, 
throw ourselves down, eat and enjoy it, our 
view not bounded by four walls, the blue 
heaven our canopy; cooled by the waving 
branches above our heads, our music the cries 
of the many birds around us: the tame Qu’ 
est ce qui dit, this morning seeming as if it 
wished to share our meal. This bird, which 
it appears an understood thing is never to be 
molested, frequents dwellings and abounds 
in all parts of Demerara. It is nearly the 
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size of an English thrush, or blackbird ; its 
upper plumage brown ; the under light yel- 
low or canary colour ; which by candle light 
appears beautifully white ; a little white on 
the throat, and a small tuft of “black and 
straw color, around which, is a border of 
white plumage on the head. 

We only reached Plantation Fowls that 
night, but next morning continued our route 
to the Berbice river which we crossed in a 
boat about three o’clock and went to Fort 
Canje, where Mr. Allt left me, as I intended 
paying a visit to New Amsterdam the follow- 
ing day. 

The district of Berbice contains two hun- 
dred and thirteen estates; some of which 
like a great part of Guiana consist of low, 
swampy savannahs ; the numerous rivers, 
emptying themselves on the coast, carrying 
with them large quantities of mud, which, 
being deposited on the shores, form a border 
or low ground covered with mangrove. 

On christmas day 1839, I left Fort Canje, 
and embarkad on board the steam vessel 
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‘Royal Victoria,” arrived in Demerara river 
it four o’clock, and hastened to the barracks ; 
but left again naxt day for Capouy in the 
Shannon schooner. 

I was absent only four days, took a loag 
rest, and on the 22nd of Februrary, sailed 
for Essequibo, passed Leguan, Wackenaam, 
Hog, and Tiger islands ; spring gardens and 
other estates ; and landed at Airy Hall at 
seven in the evening. 

During these six days that I was touring 
I explored many miles, saw many estates, and 
at Hunston Decree was particularly delighted 
with the number of mocking birds. Early 
in the morning, they were flying and hopping 
among the boughs of the tall Orinoque trees, 
or resting amidst the bright scarlet blossoms. 

In Trinidad this species of bird is a pale 
ash colour; but in Demerara it is of a 
variegated black, red and white with other 
shades, the black predominating. It is as- 
serted these birds imitate the notes of all 
other kinds of the feathered tribe, and even 
of some animals, but though I saw them in 
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great numbers, in Capouy and other places, 
I never could distinguish more than one 
tone, that resembling the note of the thrush. 

September 4th, I accompanied a friend on 
an excursion to the river Pomeroon ; first 
going, by the Land of Plenty to a rivulet, 
where alighting and sending back our horses 
we went in a boat to the lake Quaco Boca, a 
fine piece of smooth water, rowed across it 
to a cottage belonging to Mr. Ridley, 
landed, and after breakfasting walked 
through a thick wood, and arrived at the 
lake Tappacooma, whence, taking another 
boat, to a house close to the river, down 
which we glided came to the Arrapeaca ; then 
crossed over to the Pomeroon up which we 
proceeded till, towards sunset, we arrived at 
an estate belonging to Mr. Pickersgill, called 
Pomeaco. 

The Pomeroon is navigable for canoes, to 
the Orinoco; and though narrow in some 
places, is of good depth ; the water pure and 
fresh ; there are a few habitations on its 
banks which are covered with thick wood 
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and shrubs, and vast quantities of a kind 
named, Froolies, which appear to be of the 
same nature as that called Carrat, in Trinidad, 
and used for the same purpose. Pomeaco is 
advantageously situated at a broad part of 
the stream ; the soil around good, and capa- 
ble of yielding abundance of fruit, vegetables, 
&c. The approach to Maria’s Hope is very 
beautiful ; the land then becomes more 
elevated and that estate is one of the few 
in the colony situated on an eminence The 
dwelling house is forty or fifty feet above 
the river; in 1840, the lands at Maria’s 
Hope were planted with arnotta shrubs ; 
and I saw the Indian men and women 
occupied in making the red paint from the 
pods; at that period there was great de- 
mand for that article, but that demand has 
subsided and the cultivation of the arnotta 
has been discontinued. 

I remained some days at Fort Island, 
which formerly was a place of importance, 
and the ancient capital of the colony, after 
the first settlement of the Dutch; but it is 
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fast falling into decay. The appointment of 
Post Holder has been suppressed and the 
town almost abandoned, yet it is well situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Essequibo, and 
very healthy. My excursion up this river 
was rather interesting, though we were 
poorly provided for, with only two small 
boats and three men; all we could prevail 
upon to go with us; and the first day only 
made Ithaca; where a widow lady kindly 
gave us shelter for the night. Leaving at 
an early hour next morning, we went up the 
river, touching at Amope and Palmer’s Point, 
and came to the grove on Bartica Point to 
breakfast, and promised, on our return from 
Kykoveral, to dine there. 

We took a canoe to convey us to Kykove- 
ral, which is an extraordinary place, with 
the ruins of an old Dutch Fort, on a rocky 
eminence, in the centre of the Mazaroony 
river. This small island, called in Dutch, 
Kykoveral, and, translated, means “Look 
every where”, commands a view of the shore 
on all sides of the rivers Cayoony and 
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Essequibo, and of Cartobo Point ; so that no 
vessel or boat can pass the Fort without 
approaching nearly within pistol shot. The 
Fort was well built, with walls of great 
solidity, and embrasures for guns pointing 
in all directions. 

Our curiosity satisfied, we next stopped 
at Palmer’s Point to climb a block of 
granite, and look down on all the three rivers 
in Essequibo, Mazaroony, and Cayoony. 

At four o’clock we disembarked at the 
Grove. 

We were delighted with this rural little 
village, and the order, the neatness, 
the regularity, and the high cultivation of 
the gardens around it. It contains only three 
houses, and about twenty cottages. In the 
evening we attended the daily prayers, with 
the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Bernau: there were 
present about a hundred persons, among whom 
were many Indian boys and girls, who are 
maintained and instructed by Mr. Bernau; this 
was a most interesting sight, and one reflect- 
ing great credit on our host. The prayers 
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were first read, and then a hymn followed, 
in which Mrs. Bernau and the children united, 
their voices sounding very harmoniously. 
After prayers we returned to Ampe where 
we had made arrangements to sleep. Our 
wanderings led us to stay at Tiger Creek only 
a little time next day, and then turn our 
steps, or rather our frail boats towards Fort 
Island ; though I did so with reluctance. 
Let future tourists who wish to make this 
voyage, or one up any of these rivers, pro- 
vide themselves with a good Correal and 
four boatmen, hammocks with curtains, cloak 
and flannel gown, half a dozen changes of 
clothes, dressing apparatus, fowling piece, 
powder and shot, provisions to their taste, 
cooking utensils, plates, cups and saucers, 
knifes and forks, lanterns, candles, and 
snuffers, wine, brandy, malt liquors, &c., 
which will suggest the necessity of a cork- 
screw. The island of Leguan, my next 
resting point, as well as that Wakenaam 
contains many fine estates, and would be 
highly productive were they properly cul- 
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tivated ; but this cannot be effected from a 
want of labourers. 
On the eleventh of January, 1842, a 


detachment of the Ist W. I. regiment 
embarked for Pirara, near the Brazilian 
frontier, at a great distance from George 
town ; the troops were sent up the rivers, 
and the voyage was attended with toil, 
privation and danger. 

This step of sending troops to Pirara 
caused great excitement in Brazil ; the autho- 
rities claiming that spot, such as it is, as a 
part of their territory. Orders, however, 
were soon given to withdraw the detachment, 
the expenses being greater than the utility ; 
and the right of possession must be decided 
by the two governments. 

The twelfth was a day of great excite- 
ment in George town, an excitement caused 
by the arrival, for the first time, of one of 
the Royal Mail Steam Company’s Packets. 

The Clyde was crowded with visiters 
during its stay, amongst whom was the 
Governor, his lady, and family. 
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On the nineteenth I left Georgetown tor my 
last excursion to visit the Sand Hills. These 
hills are about seventy feet above the level 
of the river, and from the whiteness of the 
sand, if you approach them, as I did, by 
moonlight, have the appearance of snow. 
They are not quite barren; the few in- 
habitants cultivate some small spots for 
gardens, and the shaddock, the orange, the 
rose apple and Cashew nut grow there 
nourished, no doubt, by the two springs issu- 
‘ing from the hills. But the object of great 
interest to me was the extensive forest be- 
hind them, with good pathways through it, 
and abounding in valuable wood. 

Here are seen the Sewarry nut trees, which 
grow to a gigantic size, with enormous 
branches, broad leaves, and nuts enveloped 
in massive green pods—so large and hard 
as to require a hammer to break them ; the 
kernel has the flavour of the walnut, when 
the oil has been extracted, by placing it in 
salt and water. Here also grow iron wood, 
purple heart, the wallaba, Mora, Goomara 
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mara, and locust trees, besides many others 
of great value, for the wood they furnish. 
At a short distance in the forest isa gully 
or large stream of fresh water. 

The air at the Sand Hills is very salubri- 
ous, and the river is navigable for vessels of 
tolerable size as far as Christian Berg, the 
last place inhabited by Europeans, on that 
side of British Guiana. 

My time was diminishing quickly, but I 
was determined to visit the waterfalls ; so 
again took a boat and went down the river. 
The Marechal and Kesterbreck did not meet 
my expectations, for they offered no impedi- 
ment to the boats, the water flowing gently 
over, shelving rocks, of no great height. The 
Warroo Mamboo was much larger, and had 
a deeper fall. 

We landed from the boat, and explored the 
rocks forming the bed, the greater part of 
which were dry ; nor was there any very 
considerable fall of water, though in the 
rainy season, it must be a splendid sight. 
The woodland and river scenery is very 
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beautiful, but no dwellings, not a single 
living being, to give it animation. 

The river becomes less broad and more 
shallow towards the falls, and it is not safe 
for a vessel of any size. beyond a boat, tc 
proceed much farther than Kykoveral in their 
direction. 

In the broad part of the rivers fish abound 
the most remarkable being that called the 
Laulau, which grows to a great size, and is 
considered very delicate eating. * 

The appearance of Point Zelandia on the 
approach from the river is exceedingly beau- 
tiful, and the view, gliding past Bartika 
Point, is beyond description ; comprising the 
Grove, Point Zelandia, Cartabo Point, and 
the distant lofty mountains. The appearance 
of the colony there ceases to bear the aspect 
of an almost monotonous flat. 


a ee ee 

* The Chevalier Schomberg has published a work 
exclusively on the various fishes of this Colony. He 
is now exploring, and continuing his researches, 
with a view to develop, still further, the yast re- 


sources of British Guiana. 
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Point Zelandia is now a penal settlement, 
and is most advantageously situated on an 
eminence of seventy or eighty feet above the 
river, which is there of good depth. Granite 
abounds on the banks, and the adjoining 
woods are filled with valuable trees, so that 
the efforts of the culprits sent there can be 
most usefully directed. 

The year 1841 proved very unfavourable 
to the proprietors in British Guiana, the high 
rate of wages and other expenses occasioning 
serious loss on their produce, and the utmost 
despondency prevailed, but the next termi- 
nated more favourably. 

Towards the middle of 1842, &c., the 
combined court, regulating the financial 
affairs of the colony passed a rigid, and by 
many deemed an unauthorised act against the 
affairs of Her Majesty’s troops in the Garrison, 
depriving them of the Colonian allowance 
which had always been granted, as a means 
of enabling them to exist in such an inor- 
dinately expensive country. The combined 
Court of the present year has indeed re- 
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newed by another Act, that allowance, but 
its renewal taking effect only from the 1st 
January, 1843, so that officers who served 
in British Guiana during the last six months, 
(from 1st July to 31st December) of 1842, 
lose the allowance due to them for that 
period. 

The allowance in itself is wretchedly 
small, and officers are badly off, who have 
not private fortunes, or resources, whilst 
serving in British Guiana. Indeed through- 
out the West India Colonies the pay of 
officers is inadequate to their support, their 
pay ought at least, to be doubled, more 
especially that of officers actually serving in 
the West India Regiments. 

The present year, 1845, has fortunately 
been a productive one for British Guiana, 
and some other Transatlantic Colonies. 

Produce of British Guiana during the year 
1843. 

Sugar, 54,674,009 pounds weight. 


Molasses, 2,020,354 gallons. 
Run, 147,0,830 gallons. 
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Cotton, 3,008 pounds weight. 
Coffee, 1,924,218 pounds weight. 


The balance of money in the colonial 
chests of Demerara, and Berbice, 1st January 
1843, amounted to 103,749 dollars,and 91 
cents. 

Total amount of receipts and expenditure 
of the colony chests of British Guiana from 
the 1st of January, to. 31st December 1842. 

Counties of Demerara, Essequibo, and 
Berbice. 


Receipts Expenditure 


* Dollars Cents Dollars Cents 
965,621. 712. | 965,621. 714. 


N.B. The above calculations are taken 
from the Royal, British Guiana, Gazette. 

The cultivation of many estates since the 
emancipation has been abandoned, parti- 
cularly of those situated on the road to 


* Four shillings and two pence to the dollar, like- 
wise a hundred cents (ideal coin) to the dollar. 


+ The estimate for the year 1843 amounted to 
307,785 dollars—85 cents. 
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Berbice, several of them being converted into 
cattle farms, or grazing grounds. Cotton is 
almost entirely discontinued, and coffee but 
little cultivated. Great profits are derived 
from the valuable woods of the colony, the 
Indians will assist in felling trees, but will 
not engage in agricultural labor, they are 
excellent boatmen, and dexterous as paddlers. 
Vessels of good size some times sail up the 
Essequibo to Tiger Creek, and there load 
with valuable woods, for England. 

On my last visit to Georgetown I found 
the work of improvement going on rapidly ; 
the Colonial Hospital is now completed, and, 
with that for the seamen, is one of the finest 
and most beneficial establishments that could 
have been projected. An agricultural so- 
ciety, a reading room, and an astronomical 
society, have been founded and are well 
supported. A very pretty and convenient 
new market on the banks of the river, is not 
the least useful addition to the public build- 
ings, and all these have been planned and 
erected without in the least deteriorating 

L 3 
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from the rural appearance of the streets, 
which is, in my eyes, such a beauty in George- 
town. The rose, oleander, hybiscus orinoque, 
Barbados’ pride, scarlet concordia, king of 
flowers, lilac, and jasmin, are seen in all their 
gayest colours ; whilst fruit trees hang their 
laden branches over the heads of the pedes- 
trians. At the Ring numerous additions 
have been made and the avenue of Moun- 
tain Cabbage looks as beautifnl as ever. I 
think this avenue is one of the lions of the 
colony. 

The race course, and adjoining plantation 
of the lodge is another charming ride or, 
should the water tempt you, goon board the 
Lady Flora Hastings, which has taken the 
place of my old friend the Royal Victoria, 
and sail from Georgetown to the river Berbice, 
It is but a cruise of nine hours and, though 
the “ Rollers” off Mahaica and Mahacony 
may wash over the deck, will repay you. 
Some persons are inclined to fancy the Lady 
Flora not of sufficient size to contend with 
these angry waves, though well suited to 


—— a ee a 
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river navigation; but sailors are the best 
judges of that. 

I encountered the rolling and pitching and 
was well rewarded, for I again saw New Am- 
sterdam ; greatly improved, indeed progres- 
sing as rapidly as Georgetown. Here is also 
a library, a reading room, a General asylum 
and hospital, and an agricultural society. 

Hitherto I have refrained from writing 
upon one of the most revolting diseases, and 
one which I believe is common to most of 
the colonies, under the names “ Barbados’ 
leg,” “ Frambosia,” and “ Yaw,” all being a 
species of Elephantiasis, and hitherto con- 
sidered as incurable, but which now there 
is a prospect that the science of medicine 
can even touch and ameliorate if not cure. 

Doctor Vries, a gentlemen residing in 
Wellington Street Georgetown, has devoted 
all his energy and skill to this disease, and 
he now comes boldly forward and _proffers 
remedy. I was present at a meeting held 
at his house on the 23rd of April, and saw 
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eleven candidates present themselves, some 
mere children, but all in a dreadful state. 
One was chosen for Doctor Vries to begin 
his experiments upon, and I can only say I 
pray earnestly for success. 

“ In this dreadful disease, Frambosia, the 
tubercles, when the malady has for some 
time proceeded, begin to crack, and at length 
to ulcerate. Ulcerations also appear in the 
throat and nose, sometimes destroying the 
palate and cartilaginous septum, the nose falls 
and the breath becomes intolerably offensive. 
The thickened and tuberculated skin of the 
extremities becomes divided and ulcerates, 
or is corroded under dry, sordid scales, so 
that the fingers and toes gangrene and sepa~ 
rate joint after joint. Arctees and the 
ancients in general, consider this same disease, 
a universal cancer of the body, and speak of 
it with terror. 

“ According to some this disease is called 
the Arabian’s Iuzam and Iuzamlyk, from an 
Arabic word which implies EROSION, TRUNCA- 
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SION, Excisioy. From Arabia, the term, Iu- 
zam, has no doubt passed into India, as it 
is there the common name for the same disease. 

“Among the Caberajals or Hindoo physici- 
ans, who also occasionally demonstrate it 
Fisadi Khin from its being supposed to 
infect the entire mass of blood, but more 
generally Kora. One peculiarity of this in- 
fection, is the apathy with which it is en- 
dured. The mind becomes sluggish and slow 
in apprehension, no pain, and seldom more 
than a pleasing itching of the parts. When 
the saneous discharge comes on, the muscle, 
pale and flabby, is in its turn destroyed, and 
the joint perforated, as by an auger, the ex- 
tremity droops, and at length falls a victim 
to this cruel, tardy, but certain poison. The 
wounds now heal, and other joints are at- 
tacked in succession, whilst every revolving 
year bears with it a trophy of this dilatory 
march of death. Even at this stage, death 
comes not to the relief, nor is desired by 
the infected patient who, dying by inches, 
and a spectacle of horror to all who behold 
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him, still fondly cherishes the spark of life 
remaining, eats voraciously all he can procure, 
and will often crawl about with little more 
than the trunk remaining, until old age comes 
on, and at last he is carried off by diarrhoea 
or dysentery, which the enfeebled consitution 
has no stamina to resist.” 

Surely all who read the above description, 
will join in praise to Mr. Vries for his at- 
tempt, and a wish that his skill may be re- 
warded. I confess I look forward with great 
anxiety, to the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to watch his progress. 

The present state of the colony, is well 
pourtrayed in the following address of his 
Excellency the Governor, to the combined 
Court-gentlemen. : 

“The business of the session being now at 
an end, there remaineth novhing for me but 
to perform the pleasing duty of returning 
my cordial thanks for the diligence with 
which you have executed your important 
task ; for the perspicuous improved ar- 
rangement which the usual Tax Ordinance 
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has received at your hands, and for the due 
Provision which you have made for every 
branch of the public service ; and especially 
for your wise liberality in respect to the 
repair of ecclesiastical edifices. I also con- 
gratulate you on the record which your 
proceedings have supplied of the highly 
prosperous state of the finances of the coun- 
try ; of the satisfactory condition, in respect 
to wages and food, of the mass of the people, 
and of the spirit of enterprise and local 
improvement which pervades the entire com- 
munity. 

“A steady augmentation of the population ;* 
the continuance, for some years to come, of 
the fostering care and protection of the mother 
country, and thes blessing of Providence 
cannot fail ere long, to raise this magnificent 
colony to that high rank amongst the depen- 


* According to a census, taken, in February 
1843, the total population of British Guiana then 
consisted of 120,000, of which number, about nine- 
teen thousand in Georgetown alone. 
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dences of the British crown, to which its 
extent, capabilities, and fertility, give it so 
just and natural a claim.” 


Signed, Henry Lieu, 


April 14, 1845. 


TOBAGO. 


CHAPTER I. 


In- the hope that I may be able to eradicate 
an unfavorable impression respecting Tobago 
I shall set about my description of it in good 
earnest, and endeavour to prove that such 
an idea is erroneous, for as the traveller 
penetrates into the interior he must become 
convinced of the importance of it as a 
colony. 

Military men generally dislike being or- 
dered to Tobago, and are always anxious to 
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quit ; but this proceeds from the very limited 
society and want of public amusement ; 
whilst the unprepossessing appearance of the 
northern coast, when passing at sea, or a 
short stay in the principal town may lead 
the traveller to pass from it with distaste. 
Throughout the whole island there is but 
little social intercourse, as the habitations 
are scattered, and the roads, the greater part 
of the year, in such a state as precludes 
visiting. But most of the estates are advan- 
tageously situated, and the scenery around 
them picturesque and attractive. The va- 
riety of its trees, shrubs, flowers and vege- 
tables must render it interesting to the 
botanist, whilst the naturalist may there 
find birds not to be met with in the 
other colonies. Of the former I am ac- 
quainted with one hundred and twenty 
three different kinds, and doubtless there 
are many others. 

The dimensions of this island are variously 
stated, but according to.Mc. Culloch’s descrip- 
tion “ it is thirty-two miles long and twelve 
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broad.” The length may be reckoned from 
Sandy Bay, Milford, to Charlotteville, Man 
of War Bay, thirty-two miles in a direct 
line, but, as the roads are traced, the dis- 
tance between these two points extends to 
thirty-nine miles, being twenty-nine measu- 
red from the capital Scarborough, to Char- 
lotteville, on the one side, and ten miles to 
Milford on the other. The breadth may be 
estimated at twelve miles between the ex- 
treme points of Englishman’s and Mangrove 
Bays ; but direct communication is extremely 
difficult, from the grand ridge of mountains 
and many other impediments intervening. 
This island is situated sixteen miles north 
east of Trinidad, and eighty-two south east 
of Grenada, in latitude 1lo 15’ north 
longitude 60° 40’ west. 

The principal town, Scarborough, situated 
above the bay of that name, is small, and 
as a residence offers little that is inviting, 
but is surrounded by eminences each in 
itself a picture. 

An early morning ride to Signal Hill, on 
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the estate Auchenskeoch, about six miles 
from Scarborough, will shew the district of 
Sandy Point, Milford Bay, Bucco Reef, and 
all the intermediate estates on one side ; 
whilst on the other are seen thé town, the 
shipping and bay, Fort King George, &e. 
and on a fine day the coast of Trinidad. 

Prospect estate, which in¢ludes all you 
look at from Signal Hill, takes in also the 
orange valley and little Courland Bay. 

From the signal post, Amity Hope, how 
brightly the sun is seen gilding the bright 
waters of the bays and country round. At 
Mount Grace I could spend a day gazing on 
the other heights circling over the town, on 
Dunwegen, Providence, and Arnoes vale, les 
Coteaux, with the Government House, Har- 
mony Hall, Cinnamon Hall, &c. 

But ascend, and gaze from Concordia 
Estate, at the map beneath you, the pano- 
rama around, and acknowledge that it is 
fairer than any thing else. 

The Court House in Scarborough, is in an 
open. space, and is a handsome building ; but 
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the Protestant, Presbyterian, and Wesleyan 
churches are only respectable ; the same re- 
mark is applicable to the Custom House and 
Commissariat Establishment ; but the Jail is 
well adapted to the colony, and its interior 
arrangements are admirable; altogether great 
improvements have been made in the last 
few years, especially since the abolition of 
slavery. lonly wish I could say the same 
of the country properties throughout the 
colony. It was natural to suppose such an 
event would cause a great change in 
affairs, and even cause calamity; but let 
~us hope that is past and, though the altera- 
tion has astonished, time will prove all is 
for the best. 

I was in command of the troops in Tobago 
in August 1830, when this occurrence was 
observed with the utmost solemnity ; and I 
never felt a greater thrill of pleasure than 
when I saw the newly liberated negros, 
hasten to the different places of worship, 
dressed in their best attire, to offer up 
thanksgivings for the blessing of freedom. 
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Perfect tranquillity reigned throughout 
the island. A cessation of work, for a few 
days of course, took place, for idleness wasa 
novelty and therefore a pleasure ; but gradu- 
ally many entered into terms with their 
former masters or others, and resumed labor 
though not in numbers, indeed many com- 
menced guite different employments. But 
for a time the merchants had a good market ; 
the various comestibles from the stores dis- 
appeared rapidly ; and finery of all kinds was 
eagerly sought, as if these poor creatures 
thought the first acts of freedom must be toeat 
and dress. Alas! the merchants as well as pro- 
prietors have suffered and many been ruined. 
Being so near Trinidad it was thought num- 
bers would have repaired thither, but very 
few left the island. Meetings had been held, 
and the amount of wages decided ; the rate 
was very low, but the people were indemni- 
fied, by being allowed provision grounds to 
cultivate for their own advantage. 

Long before emancipation the negros had 
the exclusive right of the sale of ground pro- 
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visions ; namely, yams, tanniers, sweet  po- 
tatoes, cassava ; and they had that monopoly 
because no other people would cultivate them 
in Tobago, and consequently they affixed 
what price they pleased. The legislature in 
vain tried to control them in that respect ; 
even whilst slaves they answered the Decree 
of the House of Assembly, affixing a tariff, 
by withholding the supplies, and the markets 
were destitute of the necessary commodities 
till the decree was rescinded. 
Emancipation, notwithstanding the liberal 
parliamentary grant, proved a severe cala- 
mity to the proprietors, though to the libe- 
rated it was of inestimable benefit, and that 
race called negros is now the happiest of any 
corresponding class in the universe ; that is 
to say, the quondam slaves and their fami- 
lies are more comfortably provided for than 
any peasantry in Europe. Many maintain 
that they were happier as slaves ; and lat- 
terly their treatment was kind, in Tobago 
particularly so, but fetters remain fetters 
though decorated with sparkling gems. 
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Fort King George is on an eminence above 
Scarborough, the ascent to which is steep, 
though a good carriage road leads to the 
summit, which is just a mile from the Court 
House. From many miles round, in every 
direction, the eye rests upon this fort, and 
the view from it is extensive. It is small, 
but compact: contains good barracks, an 
hospital, magazines, stores, and seven large 
tanks supplied by rain water, of which they 
always contain a sufficient quantity for the 
use of the garrison, excepting in seasous of 
great drought. 

Courland bay, with the small town over it, 
called Plymouth, is the second place of im- 
portance in the island ; it is situated on the 
northern coast, about five miles from Scar- 
borough, and a constant communication is 
carried on between them; but some part of 
the road is not good, and a river near Cour- 
land is, after a continuance of heavy rain, 
often impassable. 

Tobago has twenty two bays on its coast ; 
twelve rivers flow through the eighty-two 
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estates, and during the time the island was 
in possession of the French there were 
twenty-two fortifications. 

It comprises seven divisions or parishes, 


Barbados Bay, or parish of St. George. 


Courland Bay, ; St. David. 
Great river, : . St. Mary. 
North east, 5 St. John. 
Queen’s Bay, .. est. an: 
Rockley Bay, ‘ St. Andrew. 
Sandy Bay, ‘ - §t. Patrick, 


Little Tobago, near the north east extre- 
mity is an islet two miles long and one broad. 

Milford, at the termination of Sandy 
Point, still stands marked on the maps as a 
town, though the visiter perceives only a few 
scattered houses which can only be named as 
a poor village. 

In the days of the early settlers the capi- 
tal of the island was Grandby Point, but on 
account of its insalubrity, it was abandoned, 
and the seat of government fixed at Scar- 
borough. There are the ruins of a fort still 
to be seen nearly opposite Smith’s islet, and 
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amongst them lay several dismantled guns, 
nearly hidden in the long grass. 

To add to the melancholy that will steal 
over the mind in the midst of ruin here are 
several tomb stones, but the inscription of 
only one was visible, purporting it to have 
been erected to the memory of a Mr. Clark, 
who died in 1772. 

Under the demolished fort, and along the 
beach, was a row of large seaside grape trees, 
the fruit of which had a strong taste of salt. 
The height of these trees varies from ten to 
twenty feet ; the leaves are broad, thick and 
always green ; the fruit grows in clusters, 
but otherwise more resembling plums than 
grapes: when ripe it is of a beautiful violet 
colour, of an agreeable, refreshing flavour, 
and containing large stones. It makes good 
preserves. - 

On the 13th of April 1837 I left Fort 
King George with the intention of making a 
tour of theisland. I descended to the Adel- 
phi estate and admired the coffee shrubs, 
which look beautiful when the clustering 


so 
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berries are ripe. Mulberry trees have been 
planted on this property with the intention 
of breeding silk worms, and at this time 
there was every prospect of success 

Leaving Adelphi, Nutmeg Grove and In- 
dian Walk, I descended from Runnemede to 
Mount Dillon, a long and steep path. Just 
before the decline commences I saw a large 
silk cotton-tree. In comparison Mount Dil- 
lon lies low, though situated on an elevation 
over the sea; the residence stands on a 
lovely spot. 

I rode only eighteen miles the first day of 
my tour, sleeping at Englishman’s Bay, which 
I left early in the morning, proceeding thro’ 
the woods, via Patetuvier and Bloody Bays, 
crossing the river at the latter, where, in the 
deep part, the water was breast high (I mean 
to a pedestrian) and continuing my route 


‘passing by Anse Fourmis, to Hermitage, a 


distance from Englishman’s Bay of eighteen 
miles over most difficult ground, and which 
consequently occupied five hours and a half 
to traverse ; constantly was I obliged to dis- 
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mount and lead my horse over trunks of 
trees stretched across the narrow pathway. 
Tired with the toilsome journey, the re- 
freshments at Hermitage were very accepta- 
ble ; I rested till the cool of the evening, 
when I again started for Man of War bay, 
another five miles of riding through the 
forest ; but though steep and unpleasant it 
was a more agreeable ride than the early 
part. But irksome as was my journey it 
was attended with no feeling of solitariness, 
for these woods abound in game, namely 
peccaries, agootees, &c., and on the banks of 
the river wild cattle are plentiful, but of 
these I saw nothing The woods were full of 
life ; the sound of cocricos, the call of the 
parrots, the mountain doves, king of the 
woods, and others re-echoed everywhere, 
sometimes seeming close to my ear; but 
when I emerged from the thick trees and 
approached Hermitage, the small, beautifully 
variegated creatures were flying in every di- 
rection ; and the song of the wren was heard. 
In the two bays were a vast number of 
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pelicans and other aquatic birds, darting 
their long bills into the sea at the shoals of 
small fish springing to the surface. 

I rested at Charlotte Ville that night, and 
at early dawn rode to Telescope, overlooking 
Man of War bay, the Hermitage, and Saint 
Giles’ Rocks, the rocks called the Brothers, 
those named the Sisters, Speyside, Tirrel’s 
Bay, the islet Little Tobago, the Observa- 
tory, the beautiful estate of Merchison, with 
the ever changing sea on one side—the land, 
with a large extent of forest scenery, ever 
verdant, on the other. 

The Observatory was formerly an estate of 
great value, but has been for years abandon- 
ed, and is consequently in ruins ; the ascent 
is tedious, but let no one go near and not 
achieve it. The view from the top is splendid. 

Between Charlotteville and Telescope, be- 
fore the ascent commences, a small creek 
intervenes, named Pirate Bay. Wonderful 
are the tales related of pirates who are sup- 
posed to have concealed great riches near that 
spot, and many the efforts made to discover 
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the treasure, but nothing has been found: 
that morning all was as tranquil as if no such 

beings as pirates ever existed. I seemed the. 

only human being near, and I was intent on 

other things than plunder. 

When I left Charlotteville, after enjoying 
a breakfast my previous ride had given me a 
zest for, I took a southerly direction by 
Speyside, Tirrel’s Bay, Trois Riviéres, Lam- 
beau Hill, Merchison, King’s Bay, Betsy’s 
Hope, Queen’s Bay, and stopped at Roxbo- 
rough ; departed thence early the following 
morning, passing Argyle, Invera, Kendal 
Place and Bel Garden, to Richmond, a very 
extensive property, with a river, navigable 
for boats and canoes a short distance, flowing 
through it. I took luncheon at Pembroke, 
returning to Richmond to dimer. 

On the 17th I breakfasted at Pembroke, 
and then, passing rapidly by Goldsborough, 
Studley Park, Mount St. George, Hope and 
Bacolet, parted from my friend at the Lodge 
and ascended to the fort. 

This excursion took me four days, but 
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they were four of pleasure ; and how often 
I wished that some of the grumblers against 
Tobago were with me, that I could point out 
the various beauties it possesses : ouly let an 
unprejudiced person visit the Runnimede 
property, the rich, productive lands bordering 
on the Grand Ridge, and he will confess the 
woodland scenery surpasses all description ; 
the machinery, steam engine, and appurte- 
nances prove the spirit of the possessors : 
the locust trees must please ; and the sloping 
lawn embraces sea, mountains, and valley. 
This estate consists of twelve hundred acres, 
including the beach about King Peter’s Bay. 

On the 12th October I went, with a party, 
to visit Robinson Crusoe’s Cave, which lies 
on the south western coast, under Crown 
point, opposite to Trinidad ; the roads to it 
conduct, one near, the other along the beach, 
(take the former good reader should you visit 
Tobago,) to Sandy Point, then, leaving the 
estates of Cove, Friendship, and Kilgwin, 
to the left, and Bon Accord on the right, you 
ride about a mile and half farther to an 

VoL Il. M 
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extensive pasture land, formerly a large es- 
tate called Cronstan. 

Across this pasture and below the cliffs 
over the sea is the cave ; and to get to it you 
now require the use of your hands as well 
as feet to crawl down the craggy ridge ; 
after winding a little distance over uneven 
ground, adjoining the beach a slight ascent 
must be made; holding on by hands, and 
grasping projecting rocks to attain the mouth 
of the cave, into which, the descent, though 
not deep, must be made with caution, the 
entrance being narrow, the ground within 
very craggy, and broken with rough masses 
of loose and fixed rock, or stone, whilst the 
roof is studded with long pointed spars, or 
knobs of a sharp kind of rock or stony sub- 
stone, to avoid knocking the head against 
which, the explorer must stoop low in grop- 
ing his way into the cave. These points 
some of which are thinner than the rest, 
resemble long icicles, and are supposed to 
have been formed by the rain, or the waves 
of the sea, during boisterous weather, break- 
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ing over the cave, oozing through the pores 
of the roof, becoming congealed, and thus 
forming petrefactions ; some are very brittle 
and yield to the force of the hand, others 
require a hatchet to disunite them ; exter- 
nally they are dull, but when cut or broken 
sparkle brilliantly. This cave is about 
twenty feet long and ten broad, but the ex- 
treme end of the aperture is only large 
enough to admit a very small animal. The 
aperture in the opinion of many, leads to a 
considerable extent, but this is only con- 
jecture. The height is sufficient for the 
tallest man to stand upright, though it is 
difficult to find footing, the ground being so 
rugged, and uneven, as to oblige visiters to 
cling by the large fragments of stone or rock. 
In one spot there is a natural banquette just 
admitting a single person to be seated. 

It would be no very difficult matter to 
clear the floor, make an easy entrance, and 
cutting steps down the cliff enable visiters 
to resort to it. 

Between the mouth of the cave and the 
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sea isa large cliff, which renders the cave 
very dark, though it in some degree protects 
it from the waves. For the purpose of ex- 
ploring, it is requisite to be furnished with 
lights, and several fragments of rock are so 
formed, as to serve as sconces for the tapers ; 
when thus illuminated the effect is. very 
erand. Our ride home, after this visit, was 
by moonlight, a light none but tra- 
vellers in such a clime, can form an idea of. 

I remember one day, during a short visit 
I made to Hermitage, going in a boat with 
some friends to Englishman’s Bay. It was 
a lovely morning and we were enjoying our 
sail, when suddenly we heard a sound of 
lamentation or great pain ; we gazed around, 
no one was visible, nothing to lead us to 
guess whence it came, but one of the boat- 
men, with a half smile, said it was a whale 
asleep near us; scarcely had he spoken, 
when one of those immense creatures leaped 
from the sea to a considerable height and 
fell, with an awful explosion, near our boat. 
We started with exclamations of thank- 
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fulness at our escape ; the boatmen rested 
on their oars as if paralysed, and it was 
only by the authoritative orders of their 
master, that they rallied and rowed on. The 
whale was of an enormous bulk, and ap- 
peared about seventy feet in length. 

The wind, after this incident, became con- 
trary, the sea rough, and the sun intensely 
hot. Mr. C. was very ill, and we had to 
console us, only the dreary part of the north 
coast bordered with impervious forests, or 
perpendicular, barren, rocks. 

Slowly we passed the Brothers and Sisters, 
Ance Fourmi, Bloody and Patatuvier Bays, 
and reached our destination in the afternoon, 
but the surf was so high our boat could not 
approach the shore ; askiff was sent to us in 
which we seated ourselves,and my companions 
stepped safely on shore, but when J prepared 
to follow, a tremendous wave washed over 
the skiff threw me down and carried me far 
from shore; with difficulty I arose and 
grasped an oar; but again I fell; another 
wave came; and this time hurled the skiff 
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to the beach ; the men siezed it firmly and 
I landed drenched with salt water. 

Game is plentiful in Tobago, I mean such 
game as the islands produce, and occasionally 
partridges are met with, though I never shot 
but one ; my sport was generally with cocri- 
cos and Man of War birds, of the last I 
made many attempts to procure one, and 
at last succeeded ; the first I killed fell down 
the rocks and I lost it ; the next I succeeded 
in gaining possession of but could not get 
it stuffed. It measured seven feet across 
the expanded wings, and three feet from 
the beak to the tail; when it fell it had 
in its throat, half swallowed, a Flying fish, 
eleven inches in length. The beak of this 
bird was sent, with other curiosities, to the 
United Service Institution. 

] never really enjoy shooting in Tobago, 
the birds are so beautiful, and seem so do- 
mestic. 

In 1839 I witnessed the ceremony of lay- 
ing the first stone of a new chapel, at Mount 
Pleasant, Sandy Point, the Reverend Mr. 
Vincent, Rector of Scarborough, attended 
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upon this occasion, and passed an eloquent 
eulogium upon the gentlemen of the Mora- 
vian mission, who for a series of years had 
performed all the duties at Sandy Point. 

Among the thickets at Mount Pleasant, 
formerly a valuable estate, I saw a tombstone 
to the memory of Governor Campbell, who 
died in the island in 1779. 

During my ride this day I sawa silk mahot 
tree in full bearing, with seeds, or pods, like 
a hare’s legs, with buds and straw colored 
blossoms, which contrasted beautifully with 
the large green leaves. This tree was nearly 
thirty feet high, a foot in diameter, and its 
bark a light grey colour. It always appears 
to meas if the bright and beautiful birds are 
attracted by the brilliant blossoms of the 
trees ; see one of the bois immortel with its 
golden blossoms, and around it are a number 
ot the little creatures fluttering as if they 
enjoyed its beauties. Once, riding between 
Providence and Franklyns, I saw an emerald 
humming bird reposing on its nest at the 
erd of a bamboo twig bending low down ; 
I stopped and gazed at the beauteous little 
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flutterer, which after a minute, flew to a 
branch above ; I took hold of the twig and 
looked into the nest, which contained two 
tiny eggs; it would have been profanation 
to have touched them, the pretty creature 
looked at us so confidingly. 

In the midst of a rural and beautiful 
country, not far from Les Coteaux, is the 
Highlands waterfall, rushing with velocity, 
over shelving rocks, from a height of eighty 
feet. The basin into which the water dashes 
is fifteen feet in circumference, and ten or 
twelve deep. The small fall is not more 
than ten feet. The rays of the sun reflect- 
ing through this falling sheet, which appears 
at least four feet broad, give it the semblance 
of a magnificent rainbow ; nothing can be 
more beautiful, for though nature in all its 
sublimity is around you it creates only feel- 
ings of pleasure. Midway up the rocks, 
there is a level space overlooking the basin, 
where visiters can recline under the shade 
of the graceful trees, and enjoy the scene 
beneath and above them: and here again 
‘midst the vivid yellow blossoms of the cog- 
wood trees are birds of all hues. I verily 
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believe this is the prettiest spot in Tobago, 
unless it be a ride through Arnoes vale, 
where there are two trees more beautiful 
than all the others; perhaps, because seen 
no where else. Not very lofty, but with 
branches bending gracefully like those of the 
willow, these trees have blossoms in the form 
of a tulip, one white, one red, and about 
the size of a liqueur glass, the seeds are 
contained in pods hanging from the branches 
like French beans, whilst the leaves. are green 
like the willow. 

In this vale you see also the Spanish 
needle shrub, the large broad leaves of 
which, in skilful hands, make excellent Razor 
straps. 

Reader there are many other lovely spots 
and many other islands I could write about, 
but it would only be to repeat what I have 
already mentioned. Many years of service 
and travelling have made the West Indies 
almost like a home, and I have learned to 
feel an interest in the colonies, I would fain 
make felt by others. 

5 M 
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More than five years have elapsed since the 
final emancipation of the slaves throughout 
the British Dominions. Even at the period 
of the apprenticeship, four years previous, 
great apprehensions were felt in the West 
Indies, that it might prove the signal 
for open insurrection and revolt, yet 1t was 
only followed by some symptoms of discon- 
tent at Trinidad and other colonies, on the 
part of negros, on finding that they were 
subject to a life of constraint, though under 
a mild form, for six years more, instead of 
unconditional freedom as they had fully ex- 
pected. When, at last, it was proposed to 
admit them to the privileges of free British 
subjects in 1838, many persons predicted 
that such a measure would be followed by 
all the disastrous consequences, that the most 
sombre imagination could suggest ; yet the 
memorable Ist of August passed off quietly, 
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and, with few exceptions, the conduct of the 
many hundred thousands liberated, has since 
been that of peaceable subjects, obedient to 
the laws. The question naturally arises— 
would this have been the case had they re- 
mained slaves /—Might not then some of the 
colonies have been devastated by intestine 
broils and civil wars, similar to those that 
frequently occurred during the period. of 
slavery 4 

It is to be deeply deplored that the eman- 
cipated, and the people generally, in the co- 
lonies, are averse to agricultural labor, and 
that the comparative few, who do engage in 
it, are so unreasonable in their demands—it 
is equally to be lamented that the free-born 
rising generation seem absolutely disinclined 
to any pursuits of that nature, even to the 
cultivation of gardens. 

Sanguine hopes had at one time been 
entertained of supplying the deficiency of 
field laborers by means of the emigration 
system, which unfortunately has met with 
severe checks and disappointment, but which 
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with proper management, might yet be ac: 
complished. In that respect much good may 
be derived from the favorable reports of the 
Hill Coolies, who recently left British Guiana, 
on return to their far distant homes, in the 
East Indies. Similar reports might also be 
made by many returned, or returning to 
Africa. The Portuguese emigrants at Deme- 
rera appear to do well, and to be happy and 
contented ; but the colony that probably 
offers greater attractions for emigrants is 
Trinidad. 

The culture of sugar canes alone may be 
considered injurious to the constitution of 
Europeans. Cocoa, coffee, arrow-root, aloes, 
tobacco, ginger, cotton, (rice as planted in 
the West Indies) yams, sweet potatoes, tan- 
niers, all kinds of vegetables and fruits can 
be cultivated by people of all nations in 
Europe, and elsewhere, without danger to 
their health, so far as regards such employ- 
ment. The distinction of rice in the West 
Indies is here particularized, because that is 
planted on dry lands, whereas in the East 
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Indies rice is cultivated in swampy places, 
or grounds always irrigated, therefore not so 
safe for Europeans, or persons unaccustomed 
to them. Had the proprietors of~ estates 
some years prior to the slave emancipation, 
planted considerable numbers of bread fruit 
trees on their waste lands, as Mr. Robley did, 
at Tobago, they would now derive great 
benefit from that essential production, and 
according to the axiom, better late than 
never, the bread fruit tree rises from a slip, 
so as to produce in a few years; a finer 
article of nutritious food there cannot be, 
and once planted, no labor is required for 
its culture—then how much better to see 
such handsome trees on waste lands, than 
the thickets, rank grass and noxious weeds 
perceptible on many of the estates. In few 
of the West India Colonies, are the highly 
prized fruit trees “sappodillo,” cultivated 
in any number—it is a superlatively handsome 
tree, and its fruit eagerly sought ; no sooner 
does it appear at the markets in Trinidad 
and elsewhere than it is disposed of—where- 
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fore then, it may be asked, are not more of 
those valuable trees planted? How well 
they would grace the present, worse than 
waste, lands in the West Indies. Many | 
other productions of the sort might be found 
worthy of attention, now that sugar cannot 
be produced in the same quantity as formerly. 
One of the advantages, arising from the dis- 
covery of the Transatlantic countries, other- 
wise called, the new world, is the cocoa, or 
more properly the chocolate tree—it is pretty 
certain that such a production was unknown 
before in any other part of the world ; it is 
related that the Spaniards found cocoa with 
the Indians, that cocoa and chocolate were so 
named by them, and remain so called to this 
day :—as an article of sustenance it is not to 
be surpased, for persons of sedentary habits 
it may not answer, unless indeed such as do 
not take much animal food, of which, in point 
of substance, it may be deemed a substitute ; 
but for those who take great exercise, or are 
subject to bodily exertion, it is invaluable— 
it would be well therefore if the laboring, 
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and the poorer classes could take cocoa or cho- 
colate in place of tea, or other beverage, or as 
food with bread ; it is to be purchased at a 
moderate price, and in a prepared state—if 
its importation were allowed free of duty, it 
would be a further encouragement for its 
more general use, and Government probably 
more than compensated, by its increased 
consumption, and the consequent increased 
consumption of sugar. 

Is is affirmed that very few proprietors of 
lands in the West India Colonies now clear 
the expenses attendant on their cultivation, 
yet in some of them, such as Tobago, Do- 
minica, Grenada, and others, the wages paid 
to laborers, amount to less than what the 
maintenance, in all probability, of a similar 
number of slaves, would have cost, before the 
emancipation—the loss to proprietors in those 
colonies, must then arise from the difference 
of labor performed—from its present insuf- 
ficency—whilst the laborers have an easy 
mode of indemnifying themselves for the 
lowness of wages, by the sale of their ground 
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provisions, on which they can put what price 
they please. 

This sort of monopoly will continue, until a 
competition is established, by new arrivals 
of persons willing to undertake the culture 
of the ground provisions—therein consists 
the advantage of the Bread Fruit trees ; once 
planted and sufficiently grown, they yield 
their nutritious produce, with little or no 
trouble to the possessors, who could derive 
much benefit from them. 

In British Guiana, and in the Island of 
Trinidad, the wages exacted by the laborers 
generally are very high, often unreasonable 
beyond measure, and still their work is 
pronounced inadequate. Many of the pro- 
prietors of cocoa, aad coffee plantations, at 
Trinidad, have adopted a plan, which, under 
existing circumstances, may be considered 
very judicious, they agree with a class of 
peasants in that colony, called peons, to as- 
sist in, or undertake the culture of their 
lands, and gathering of their crops, for the 
haif of their value, that is, half of the 
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cocoa and coffee produced, or, when sold, half 
the amount. The possessors of those plan- 
tations cannot by such means realize fortunes ; 
but they can maintain themselves and their 
families, by that easy mode of cultivation, 
free from care and anxiety. Formerly there 
were a vast number of fine, valuable plan- 
tations of coffee in British Guiana, but of 
recent years most part of them have been 
neglected or abandoned, the proprietors pre- 
ferring to give their attention exclusively to 
sugar cane cultivation ; notwithstanding the 
frequent complaint of loss being sustained 
on that produce—now—it certainly ap- 
pears more advisable to adhere to what could 
not be attended with anything like so great 
risk of loss, the culture of coffee. It must 
appear so, at least to those who are unac- 
quainted with Colonial agriculture, and the 
mystery, with which at the present period 
it seems to be enveloped. 

At Trinidad, the cocoa and coffee planters, 
for the most part of Spanish origin, do not 
trouble themselves with sending their pro- 
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duce to Europe, they dispose of it in the 
colony at once ; it is sold either at Arima, 
at St. Joseph, or in Port of Spain, as may 
be convenient to them. 

A gentleman having disposed of his pro- 
perty in the West Indies, after the Slave 
Emancipation, wrote a memorandum, on the 
eve of his departure for Europe, to the fol- 
lowing effect. 


“ In 1832 I found on this Estate 223 slaves. 

In 1838 I leave 234 free beings. 

In 1832 were 51 head of cattle. 

In 1838 there are 73 head of cattle, not one in the 
interval having been bought. 

Iu 1832 were 14 mules. 

In 1838 there are 19. Hight mules haying been 
bought in the six years. 

In 1832 I found some carrion sheep. 

In 1838 I leave the best flock in the Colony. 


The preservation of health in the West 
Indies mainly depends on early rising and 
taking exercise in the cool of the morning, 
say between daybreak and eight o’clock, 
which is a good hour for breakfast ; riding 
on horseback is the best exercise: some 
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persons object to taking the air before 
breakfast, from a notion, erroneous in my 
opinion, that what they call miasma is inju- 
rious until the sun has risen some time 
and purified the air, which always appeared 
to me the purest and the most refreshing 
between day dawn and sunrise, and that, 
consequently, exercise is then most conducive 
to health in that climate. When prevented 
going out from inclemency of weather, it is 
nevertheless, advisable to rise early and 
occupy the mind with some  employ- 
ment or pursuit. Many hope to ward off 
illness by extreme abstinence, but that is 
perhaps equally inimical to the constitution 
as intemperance; either excess is bad, and 
I am decidedly of opinion, that the constant, 
or frequent use of pepper, spices, hot dishes, 
such as curry and pepperpot, must be detri- 
mental ; an opinion that is indeed combated 
by numbers, who imagine, on the contrary, 
that those fiery ingredients and aliments are 
more salubrious than simple viands, that 
theyare cooling, in lieu of being inflammatory, 
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yet they are apt to burn and excoriate, 
when taken by those unaccustomed:-to them, 
certainly no proof of their refrigerent qua- 
lities. 

We lose a deplorable number of soldiers 
in the West Indies ; and the sad mortality 
is principally to be attributed to that most 
pernicious liquor New Rum: let us suppose 
aman to take of that spirit only a small 
quantity to mix with water, he is constrained, 
not having anything better, to drink, even 
observing such moderation, if his beverage be 
ever so weak, still the constant, daily use of 
new Rum (old rum now is not now to be 
purchased in the colonies) will undermine 
his constitution, and destroy his health. A 
soldier’s pay in the West Indies cannot 
afford any other liquor than rum; the late 
General Sir Lionel Smith, who was ever 
anxious to promote the comfort and welfare 
of the soldiers, made strenuous, but unsuc- 
cessful endeavours to procure for them, 
during his command in the Windward and 
Leeward colonies, malt liquor at the Engilsh 
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cost ; it follows, therefore, that either the 
soldier must drink water alone, which, in 
that climate, is enfeebling, or he must inter- 
mix it with new rum, which is deadly. A fine 
part of the soldier’s ration, in the West Indies, 
is the cocoa and sugar ; the quantity allowed, 
of which, however, is small, could it be 
doubled, it would so tend to fortify his frame, 
as would counteract the poisonous effects of 
the rum; this too, in consideration of the 
high price and scarcity of milk, which a 
soldier’s pay cannot afford, more than malt 
or other nutritious liquid. The expense of 
doubling the proportion of cocoa and sugar 
would be infinitely more than reimbursed by 
the consequent saving on hospital expendi- 
ture, which must be immense, trom the vast 
number of European soldiers, throughout the 
West Indies, patients in the hospitals, where, 
certainly, no expense is spared in their care 
and treatment ; it must be admitted, that 
the insalubrity and mortality among the 
troops there, proceed, in great measure, from 
the effect of climate ; yet if the above mens 
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tioned improvement in their diet was essayed 
it might lessen these serious evils. 

During the last twenty years the condition 
of our soldiers, in the West Indies, has been 
considerably ameliorated, by the substitution 
of iron bedsteads for hammocks, by tbree days 
more fresh, in lieu of salt meat, per week, 
and by the use of dripstones in their barracks. 

The situation of military officers in the 
West Indies is very disadvantageous, the 
pay of a captain will scarce enable him to 
keep a horse, and that of a Subaltern 6fficer 
does not anything like suffice, in consequence 
of the excessive dearth of the country, for 
his ordinary, unavoidable expenses; and 
that in a climate, where all officers require 
horses, to enable them to take proper exer- 
cise. What conduces to health in that part 
of the world, is occasionally going to sea ; 
and when officers formerly went on leave of 
absence, to take a short cruise among the 
Colonies, they received the local al- 
lowances for servants, for rations, and, 

-those entitled to it, forage for horses, the 
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same as when doing duty with their 
Corps, or at their stations, but within the 
last twelve years, that indulgence has been 
discontinued. 

Among the windward and leeward West 
India Colonies. British Guiana is by far the 
most expensive to reside in, Trinidad and 
Tobago, are the next in point of dearth ; the 
others somewhat less, but still too dear for 
a small income. 

It might tend to the benefit of the public 
service for all officers to have the means of 
keeping horses in the West Indies, for the 
purpose of exploring and making themselves 
acquainted with the localities and various 
distant points of the Colonies, where they 
are stationed, which they cannot do, in such 
a climate, particularly on foot. 

The people composing the laboring class 
in the British West India Colonies are now 
unquestionably the happiest peasantry in the 
universe ; they never can experience distress 
from want of employment— they can always, 
when in health, earn more than sufficient 
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for their maintenance, and in case of sick- 
ness or infirmity they are provided for by 
the charitable institutions—their necessities 
are infinitely fewer than those of correspond- 
ing classes in Europe—they require no heavy 
or expensive raiment—they need only as . 
much firing as will serve to cook their meals, 
and bois de chauffage, or fuel wood, is easily 
procured almost everywhere, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Barbados, throughout the 
lands of the West Indies ; in fine, if the la- 
borers of that part of the world choose to be 
industrious, they could not only maintain, 
but enrich themselves. 


THE END. 


T. C. Newsy, Frinter, 72, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Sq. 
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